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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  pieces  now  collected  together,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  not  before  publiflhed, 
appeared  daring  the  coarse  of  seven  years,  in  the 
Youth  s  Magazine.  The  first  of  them  was  printed 
in  the  Number  for  February,  1816 ;  from  which 
time  they  were  continued,  with  few  interruptions, 
till  the  end  of  the  year  1822,  when  Miss  Taylor's 
declining  health  obliged  her  to  desist  entirely  from 
literary  occupations.    . 

Very  soon  after  the  commencement  of  her  r^ular 
contributions  to  the  Youth's  Magazine,  my  sister 
had  reason  to  believe  that,  through  the  medium  of 
its  pages,  she  had  succeeded  in  gaining,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  attention  of  a  very  large  number  of 
young  persons.  An  assurance  jo  encouraging  in* 
spired  her  with  the  earnest  desire  to  improve  the 
favourable  impression  she  had  made,  for  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  her  readers ;  and  whether  she 
was  grave  or  gay,  she  never  lost  sight  of  this 
object.  Her  friends  have  generally  concurred  in 
the  opinion  that  many  of  these  pieces  are  among 
the  happiest  efforts  of  her  pen ;  and  that  a  repub- 
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iication  of  them  was  due  to  their  merit.  In  com* 
pliance  with  this  opinion  she  had  revised  and  pre- 
pared for  the  press  the  greater  part  of  the  papers, 
not  long  before  her  last  illness ;  and  she  left  with 
me  instructions  for  the  publication  of  the  whole. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  express  publicly,  to  the  conductors 
of  the  Youth's  Magazine,  the  sense  which  I  know 
my  late  sister  always  entertained  of  the  kindness 
and  liberality  of  their  conduct  towards  herself, 
during  the  years  in  which  she  was  a  stated  con- 
tributor to  that  useful  and  widely  circulated  pub- 
lication. I.  T. 


THE  VIGNETTE. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  pieces  contained  in 
this  volume  was  written  while  Miss  Taylor  resided 
with  her  parents  at  "  New  House,"  about  a  mile 
from  Ongar.  The  vignette  is  a  view  from  the 
garden  as  it  then  was,  looking  toward  Ongar.  The 
principal  object  in  the  distance  is  the  Castle  House, 
from  which  Mr.  Taylor  had  lately  removed ;  and 
on  the  right  is  the  wooded  mound,  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  on  the  sununit  of  which  the  Castle  stood. 
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THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF 

Q.  Q. 


I. 

SEVEN  YEARS  AGO. 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THB  YOUTH'S  MAGAZINE. 
SIR, 

I  FLATTER  myflclf  that  your  youthful  readers  will 
not  be  unwilling  to  attend  to  the  admonitions  of 
one  who,  only  seven  years  ago,  was  even  as  they 
are,  that  is,  one  of  your  youthful  readers.  I  am 
this  day  one-and-twenty :  and  although  my  coming 
of  age  was  an  event  to  which  I  had  long  looked 
forward  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  satisfaction,  I 
must  confess  that  certain  reflections  with  which  I 
am  about  to  acquaint  you,  have  tended  very  greatly 
to  damp  my  spirits ;  and  to  embitter  the  many  warm 
congratulations  of  my  kind  friends  on  the  occasion. 

Upon  retiring  to  my  room  after  the  festivities  of 
the  day  are  over,  I  feel  much  disposed  to  commu- 
nicate to  you  the  cause  of  my  dissatisfaction ;  with 
a  view,  not  only  of  relieving  my  own  mind,  but  par- 
ticularly with  the  hope  that  the  relation  may  prove 
of  some  advantage  to  those  of  you^  readers  who 
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may  still  have  such  a  precious  seven  years  in  antici- 
pation. 

You  must  know,  Sir,  that  as  soon  as  I  opened  ray 
eyes  this  morning,  the  beautiful  frost-work  on  my 
window  brought  to  my  recollection,  as  vividly  as 
though  it  had  been  but  yesterday,  the  fine,  bright 
January  morning,  seven  years  ago,  when  I  awoke 
in  this  very  chamber,  in  the  highest  spirits  ima- 
ginable, with  the  joyful  consciousness  of  being 
fourteen.  My  imagination  being  then  somewhat 
more  sportive  than  it  is  at  present,  formed  a  sort  of 
indistinct  association  between  the  fantastic  corus- 
cations of  the  frosty  panes,  and  my  future  fortunes. 
I  could  imagine  groves,  spires,  cascades,  and  wide- 
spreading  landscapes,  representing  the  bright  scenes 
of  life  through  which  I  was  about  to  pass.  But  not 
to  detain  you  with  these  chimeras,  I  arose,  as  I  ob- 
served, with  a  fine  flow  of  spirits,  proceeding,  not 
only  from  a  sense  of  present  happiness,  but  from  a 
sanguine  contemplation  of  the  fair  series  of  youthful 
days  that  lay,  as  it  were,  outstretched  before  my 
view.  In  seven  years  I  should  come  of  age ;  which 
would  happen,  I  found,  in  the  year  1816 ;  and  the 
interval  between  the  present  time  and  that  distant 
date,  appeared  abundantly  sufficient  to  accomplish 
all  to  which  my  ambition  could  possibly  aspire.  I 
reflected,  with  exultation,  on  the  vast  proficiency  I 
should  undoubtedly  make  in  every  thing  good  and 
desirable,  should  my  life  be  prolonged  to  that 
period*  It  was  my  privilege,  Sir,  to  have  parents, 
not  only  kind  and  indulgent,  but  such  as  took  the 
most  judicious  and  unremitting  pains  with  the  edu- 
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cation  of  their  children;  so  that  I  was  too  well 
instructed  to  be  looking  forward  to  a  succession  of 
vain  pleasures,  and  empty  frivolous  pursuits.  I  was 
well  aware,  that  to  store  my  mind  with  every  kind 
of  useful  knowledge,  to  cultivate  a  correct  taste,  to 
conquer  bad  habits,  to  cherish  amiable  dispositions, 
and,  above  all,  to  choose  our  heavenly  Father  to  be 
the  guide  of  my  youth  and  my  portion  for  ever, 
were  the  only  objects  worthy  the  ambition  of  an 
intelligent  being  :  and  I  believe  I  did  feel  a  sincere 
desire  and  intention  so  to  improve  my  time  and 
opportunities.  But  without  calculating  upon  past 
failures — forgetting  the  time  already  wasted,  advan* 
tages  neglected,  resolutions  broken,  and  the  like ; 
and  without  forming  any  cUstinct  plan,  or  laying  any 
solid  foundation  for  future  success  in  resisting  temp- 
tation and  pressing  through  difficulties — ^I  imagined 
that  the  mere  extent  of  time  that  was  before  me, 
must  insure  it,  and  effect  all  I  desired.  What  could 
not  be  done  in  seven  years  I 

I  was,  indeed,  aware  that  much  remained  to  be 
done :  with  some  thirst  for  knowledge,  I  was  con- 
scious of  a  constant  aversion  to  steady  applica- 
tion, which  occasioned  my  being,  at  this  time, 
behind-hand  with  many  of  my  juniors.  My  dispo- 
sition was  not  otherwise  than  affectionate  ;  but  my 
temper  being  proud  and  irritable,  caused  much  un- 
easiness both  to  myself  and  to  my  friends.  I  had 
frequent  disputes  with  my  brothers  and  sisters ;  and 
often,  indeed,  behaved  very  unbecomingly  to  my 
kind  parents ;  and  bitterly  as  I  always  repented  it 
afterwards,  still  the  Habit  was  unsubdued.     With 
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regard  to  religion,  although  I  was  too  well  taught 
not  to  have,  at  times,  very  serious  thoughts,  and 
some  uneasiness  on  the  subject,  still  I  stopped  short 
where  so  many  do,  at  wishes  and  intentions.  I  was, 
however,  extremely  dissatisfied  with  this  state  of 
things ;  and  there  was  nothing  good,  or  even  great, 
that  I  did  not  fully  intend  to  become  by  the  time 
my  education  should  be  completed.  And  the  elas- 
ticity of  my  spirits  on  that  cheerful  morning,  the 
vigour  of  body  and  mind  I  then  possessed,  together 
with  the  sanguineness  of  youth,  made  me  readily 
believe  that  all  I  wished  would  certainly  be  accom- 
plished. 

I  spent  the  day  merrily  with  my  companions  ;  not 
troubling  myself  about  my  plans  of  reformation  on 
that  day,  because  it  was  my  hirth-day* 

The  next  morning,  however,  I  did  rise  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual ;  for  early  rising  was  one  of  the 
good  habits  I  intended  to  acquire  ;  it  being  one  on 
which,  as  my  dear  father  used  to  say,  all  the  rest  very 
greatly  depended.  Being  not  a  little  pleased  with 
myself  on  this  account,  I  came  in  to  breakfast,  after 
an  hour's  pleasant  application,  in  great  good 
humour ;  overcame  two  or  three  little  provocations 
without  expressing  resentment ;  and  applied  to  all 
my  pursuits  very  assiduously  the  whole  day.  Now 
I  imagined  every  difficulty  conquered.  The  next 
day  I  rose  but  one  quarter  of  an  hour  later ; — only 
answered  rather  impatiently  when  my  elder  bro* 
ther  contradicted  me  ;  and  omitted  nothing  of  my 
business,  except  getting  one  of  my  French  verba. 
But  on  the  day  following,  it  being  a  raw  diismal 
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morning,  the  bell,  as  usual,  rang  for  prayers  before 
I  had  finished  dressing.  This  disconcerted  me.  It 
is  not  easy  to  maintain  a  good  humour  and  a  bad 
conscience  at  the  same  time.  To  the  first  person 
i¥ho  spoke  to  me,  I  gave  a  cross  answer ; — had  one 
dispute  with  my  brother,  and  two  with  my  sister 
before  dinner ; — sat  down  to  my  lessons  in  an  idle 
mood ; — did  them  all  indifierently ;  and  at  night 
hurried  over  my  prayer  just  as  carelessly  as  ususd. 

Thus  passed  that  unpromising  day.  But  what 
will  you  say,  Sir,  when  I  inform  you,  that,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  such  as  I  have  described  above, 
when  under  th^  influence  of  some  present  stimulus, 
or  new  formed  resolution,  it  is  a  pretty  fair  specimen 
of  all  the  rest,  from  that  period  to  the  present 
moment  I  I  do  not  deny,  indeed,  but  that  I  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  various  branches  of  edu- 
cation ;  nor  that  some  of  my  more  childish  failings 
have  been  superseded  by  maturer  and  less  obvious 
faults ;  but  I  must  say,  that  upon  comparing  what 
I  now  am  with  what  I  intended  to  be  seven  years 
ago,  or  even  with  what  I  might  reasonably  have 
hoped  to  be,  my  disappointment  is  complete.  Nor  am 
I  able  to  alleviate  it  by  laying  the  blame  upon  my 
education.  I  have  enjoyed  fair  opportunities — have 
had  every  thing  to  stimulate  and  to  encourage  me : 
but  I  wanted  that  strength  of  mind,  that  steady  re- 
solution, that  constant  unfailing  eflbrt  to  resist  small 
temptations,  and  to  conquer  slight  difliculties,  which 
make  the  grand  difference  between  the  strong  and 
the  weak — the  virtuous  and  the  unworthy ;  between 
the   Christian  and  the  cumberer  of  the  ground* 
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Besides,  instead  of  profiting  by  past  experience,  I 
was  perpetually  placing  an  unwarrantable  depen- 
dence on  the  future.  As  one  year  after  another 
passed  away,  I  still  hoped  better  things  from  the 
next,  and  the  next ;  and,  ever  yielding  to  the  dan- 
gerous illusion,  neglected  to  make  the  effort  needful 
at  the  present  moment  Oh,  to  look  back  upon  those 
golden  opportunities  I 

But,  Sir,  I  intend  not  to  trouble  you  with  my 
complaints  any  farther  than  as  they  may  prove 
useful  to  others.  Many  of  your  readers  have  pro- 
bably as  long,  or  a  still  longer  period  of  their  mino- 
rity before  them.  How  unspeakable  an  advantage ! 
How  vast  a  difference  at  this  period  of  life,  be- 
tween seven  years  agOf  and  seven  years  to  come ! 
However  the  past  may  have  been  misimproved,  the 
future — ^the  fair,  bright  promising  future — is  still 
unconsumed,  unwasted :  that  period  of  life  of  all 
others  the  most  important,  because  upon  it  the 
formation  of  the  character  almost  entirely  de- 
pends, is  yet,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  power.  Let 
them  not  suppose  that  it  depends  upon  the  par- 
ticular bent  of  their  genius,  or  cast  of  their  dis- 
position, whether  or  not  they  are  to  rise  above  the 
common  level  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence ; 
or  upon  the  exertions  of  their  parents  and  teachers : 
it  depends,  as  a  means,  upon  their  own  exertions. 
All  things  are  possible,  I  believe — all  things,  at 
least,  that  are  good  and  desirable  for  us — to  perse- 
vering  effort ;  and  without  this,  as  I  so  well  kiy)w, 
seven  years,  or  seven  times  seven,  will  do  nothing 
for  us ; — ^nothing,  but  strengthen  bad  habits,  weaken 
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good  resolutions,  and  remove  opportunities  of 
improvement  Those  temptations  to  delay  and  negli- 
gence which  we  feel  to-day,  will  as  assuredly  return 
to-morrow,  as  the  morning  light ;  return  too,  with 
increased  force,  though  increased  in  too  impercep- 
tible a  degree  to  give  the  alarm. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  imagine,  that 
however  it  may  be  with  regard  to  other  things,  I 
have  yet  time  enough  before  me  for  religion ;  and 
}  xve  little  occasion  to  reproach  myself  for  not  being 
quite  decided  in  that  respect,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  Alas  I  Sir,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  is  the 
most  grievous  part  of  my  complaint,  and  the  true 
source  of  all  the  rest.  Had  I  but  listened  to  the 
admonitions  of  Scripture,  reason,  and  conscience, 
seven  years  ago,  all  that  I  wished  would  have 
followed  of  course.  Religion,  you  know,  is  a  sure 
remedy  for  carelessness,  frivolity,  slothful  habits 
and  evil  tempers.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  it  makes 
hard  things  easy,  and  irksome  things  pleasant. 

Besides  this,  I  believe  it  is  not  possible  for  any 
one  who  has  been  favoured  with  a  religious  educa- 
tion, to  resist  for  seven  years  the  convictions  of 
conscience,  to  suffer  all  the  impressions  made  by 
sermons,  the  admonitions  of  friends,  and  good  books, 
to  wear  off,  without  such  an  effect  being  produced 
in  stilling  the  conscience  and  hardening  the  heart, 
as  to  render  the  .whole  business  of  religion,  so  far  as 
it  depends  on  our  own  efforts,  unspeakably  more 
difficult  than  it  would  have  been  seven  years  ago. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
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II. 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  THOUGHTS. 

There  is  a  prevailing  desire  in  the  minds  of  many 
young  people  to  be  freed  from  the  restraints  of 
authority ; — an  impatience  for  that  period  to  arrive 
when  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  direct  their  own 
actions.  It  is  not^  perhaps,  very  uncommon  for 
them  to  imagine  that  they  should  be  more  willing 
even  to  do  right — that  it  would  be  easier,  and  far 
more  agreeable — if  it  were  no  longer  a  matter  of 
constraint,  but  of  choice. 

To  any  who  may  have  entertai!!:ncd  such  ideas,  I 
would  propose  a  method  by  which  they  may  already 
ascertain  their  powers  of  self-government;  and 
direct  them  to  a  sphere  of  action,  which,  whatever 
their  present  circumstances  may  be,  is  subject  to  no 
external  control ;  where  parents,  tutors,  friends,  have 
no  dominion ;  where  they  are  already  emancipated 
from  every  outward  restraint.  Here  then  they  may 
try  their  strength  and  prove  their  skill ;  and  if  they 
fail  here,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they 
would  be,  at  least,  equally  unsuccessful,  if  entrusted 
with  the  direction  of  their  own  conduct. 

But  in  what  way,  it  may  be  asked,  are  persons 
whose  time,  pursuits,  actions,  whose  very  recreations 
are  in  a  measure  regulated  by  others,  at  liberty  to 
command  themselves  ?  There  are,  indeed,  several 
ways  in  which  this  question  might  be  profitably 
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answered  ;  but  we  shall  at  present  confiTie  ourselves 
to  one,  and  reply — Thought  is  free*  Horo  is  a  bound- 
less field,  over  which  the  youngest  and  most  strictly 
guarded,  possesses  unlimited  dominion.  Here  the 
eye  of  the  most  watchful  friena  cannot  penetrate. 
At  the  very  moment  that  a  child  is  gratifying  a 
parent's  feelings  by  some  act  of  obedience,  the 
thoughts  may  be  so  employed  as  would  incur  his- 
severest  displeasure.  There  is  but  One  whose  eye 
discerns  "  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart ;" 
and  a  lively  recollection  of  that  eye  being  ever 
present,  beholding  and  recording  all  that  passes 
within,  would  indeed  supersede  every  other  consi- 
deration. 

Here  then,  let  the  proud  spirit,  impatient  of 
control,  and  confident  of  his  strength  to  resist  temp- 
tation and  avoid  danger,  begin  to  exercise  his  self- 
command.  And  here  let  the  modest  and  ingenuous, 
who  cheerfully  submit  to  wholesome  restraint  and 
parental  guidance,  give  double  diligence  in  guarding 
and  regulating  that  to  which  parental  authority 
cannot  extend. 

All  self-government  begins  here.  He  who  cannot 
command  his  thoughts^  must  not  h«pe  to  control  his 
actions.  The  smallest  attention  to  our  own  minds 
must  convince  us  that  the  thoughts  require  restraint. 
If  left  to  pursue  their  own  course,  they  will  assuredly 
take  a  wrong  one.  Three  different  descriptions  of 
thought  might  be  mentioned,  closely  indeed  con- 
nected with  each  other,  but  which  generally,  per* 
haps,  occur  in  the  following  order : — idle  thoughts^ 
f>am  thoughts,  and  wicked  thoughts. 
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Idle  thoughts  are  those  which  ramble  wantonly 
about  the  mind,  ranging  from  one  object  to  another, 
just  as  they  will,  without  any  effort  bein^  made  to 
divert  them  into  a  useful  channel.  It  might  afford 
a  profitable  illustration  of  our  meaning,  if  the  train 
of  thought  passing  through  the  mind  of  a  young 
lady,  for  instance,  while  sitting  for  an  hour  alone  at 
her  work-table,  could  be  taken  down  as  it  occurs. — 
Perhaps  she  would  herself  be  startled  to  peruse  the 
motley  record.  Or  should  she  be  disposed  to  plead 
in  her  excuse  that  it  was  rather  silly  than  sinful,  let 
her  remember,  that  ''  the  thought  of  foolishness  is 
sin."  It  is  not  said  the  thought  of  wickednessy  but 
the  thought  of  foolishness.  And  it  is  so,  because  it 
wastes  time  and  talents  which  might  be  profitably 
employed,  and  for  which  we  must  render  an  account- 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  hands  are  occupied,  the 
mind  may  be  idle  whilst  they  are  busy :  and  how 
much  mischief  and  misery  may  be  traced  to  indo- 
lence of  mind  I  Thought  is  the  chief  prerogative 
of  our  being;  the  great  means  of  ennobling  and 
reforming  it :  it  makes  the  grand  distinction  between 
the  man  and  the  brute.  And  yet,  would  it  be 
paying  too  high  a  compliment  to  the  capacities  of 
the  linnet  or  the  lap-dog  (who  we  may  suppose  to 
be  the  aforesaid  young  lady's  companions  at  her 
work-table)  to  presume  that  the  train  of  ideas  or 
sensations,  passing  through  their  brains  at  the  same 
time,  would  be  at  least  as  well  worthy  of  note  as 
those  of  their  mistress  ?  I  would  gladly  amuse  my 
readers  with  the  alternate  cogitations  of  the  lap-dog, 
the  linnet,  and  the  lady ;   but  being  unwilling  to 
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hazard  a  conjecture  with  regard  to  the  two  former, 
I  leave  them  to  furnish  those  of  the  latter  for 
themselves.  If  "  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for 
idle  hands  to  do,"  it  is  no  less  true  of  idle  thoughts. 
They  are  the  first  means  he  employs  to  ensnare  us : 
of  them  we  are  not  much  afraid,  and  therefore  are 
easily  led  on  to  the  next  step,  which  is  short  and  easy 
indeed. 

By  vain  thoughts,  we  may  understand  those 
wilful  excursions  of  the  imagination,  those  airy 
visions  of  future  happiness  (as  improbable  as  they 
are  indeed  undesirable)  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
are  by  many,  not  only  admitted,  but  encouraged.  If 
any  young  persons  should  yield  to  this  kind  of 
mental  indulgence,  under  the  idea  of  its  being  a 
harmless  amusement,  it  can  only  be  for  want  of 
observation  of  their  own  minds,  or  for  want  of 
sufficient  experience  of  its  consequences.  Its  effects 
on  the  mind  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  intem- 
perance on  the  body;  enfeebling  its  powers,  rendering 
every  present  occupation  insipid — every  duty  dry, 
and  creating  a  distaste  for  all  mental  improvement ; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  cherishes  the  love  of  self, 
and  blunts  every  benevolent  and  generous  sentiment. 
Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  an  habitual  indulgence 
of  these  visionary  pleasures  is  absolutely  incompatible 
with  religious  improvement.  The  mind,  whose  favour^ 
ite  employment  is  forming  plans  and  wishes  for  pos- 
sessing the  pleasures,  honours,  riches,  vanities  of 
this  world,  cannot  be  seeking,  '^frrsty  the  kingdom 
of  God ;"  cannot  be  '^  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  righteousness  ;"   cannot  have  *'  fixed  its  affee- 
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tions  on  things  above."  Well  then  might  David 
exclaim,'  ''I  hate  vain  thoughts,  but  thy  law  do  I 
love."  He  knew  that  to  love  both  was  impossible, 
for  he  sets  them  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe,  and  we  hope  not 
needful  to  warn  our  readers  against  the  last- 
mentioned  kind:  indeed,  if  the  two  former  be 
carefully  guarded  against,  and  dismissed  from  the 
mind  as  soon  as  they  enter,  there  will  be  little 
danger  that  wicked  thoughts  should  gain  admission. 
But  let  none  hope  to  escape  even  from  these,  if 
license  be  given  to  the  others.  The  distance  and 
difference  between  vain  and  wicked  thoughts,  is 
much  less  than  may  be  imagined ;  it  is  but  another 
step,  a  step  soon  and  easily,  and  often  unconsciously 
taken.  Who  then  will  dispute  that  "the  thought  of 
foolishness  is  sin  I" — Who  but  has  need  to  watch 
and  pray  that  they  enter  not  into  this  temptation  I 

If  a  habit  of  indulging  vain  and  sinful  thoughts 
be  so  injurious  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers, 
how  healthful,  how  desirable  is  a  well-regulated 
mind,  which  has  acquired  such  a  command  over 
itself,  as  to  be  able  to  call  off  the  thoughts  instantly 
from  unprofitable  wanderings,  and  fix  them  on  useful 
and  important  subjects  I  Youth  is  the  time  for 
forming  this  habit :  if  neglected  then,  it  will,  in 
after  life,  be  by  painful  laborious  efforts  only,  that 
the  mind  can  be  brought  to  profitable  reflection  and 
meditation  ;  from  which  it  will  be  ever  liable  to  be 
diverted  by  every  trifle  that  presents  itself  to  the 
senses. 

All   mental  superiority  originates  in  habits  of 
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thinking.     A  child,  indeed,  Hke  a  machine,  may  be 
made   to  perform  certain    functions  by   external 
means ;   but  it  is  only  when  he  begins  to  think  that 
he  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  rational  being.     Are  we 
at  a  loss  for  subjects  of  improving  and  interesting 
thought?    O,   look  around  I   regard  the  heavens 
above  and  the  earth  beneath.    The  wonders  and 
beauties  of  nature  are  of  themselves  inexhaustible 
sources  of  delightful  contemplation.     That  must  be 
a  low,  frivolous  mind,  in  which  a  glance  at  the  starry 
heavens  excites  no  interest,  no  curiosity,  no  admi- 
ration, no  reverence  for  the  great  Creator.      Many 
of  our  employments  (and  this  remark  especially 
applies  to  female  employments)  are  happily  of  such 
a  nature,  as  to  leave  the  mind  at  liberty.   Let  no  one 
imagine  that  she  is  not  responsible  for  the  manner 
in  which  that  liberty  is  used.     While  the  useful 
needle  is  performing  its  humble  functions,  what  a 
noble  privilege  it  is,  that  the  mind  may  be  engaged 
in  the  grandest  pursuits  that  can  occupy  an  intelli- 
gent being  I 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  who  acknowledge  gene- 
rally the  supreme  importance  of  religion,  yet  from 
year,  to  year  neglect  that  great  salvation  ?  It  is  for 
want  of  thought.  Idle  and  vain  thoughts  are  the 
"  weeds  which  spring  up  and  choke  **  every  good 
impression  ;  and  prevent  all  serious  reflection.  Oh, 
we  should  be  ashamed  to  mention  the  trifles  that,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  occupy  hours  and  years  of  eager, 
anxious  thought,  and  cause  such  subjects  as  death, 
heaven,  and  eternity,  to  appear  dull,  insipid,  and 
unimportant  I     Let  our  young  readers  inquire  for 
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themselves  to  what  themes  their  thoughts  most  gladly 
and  naturally  recur.  And  happy,  happy  they,  who, 
after  such  an  investigation,  can  sincerely  exclaim, 
**  O  how  love  I  thy  law ;  it  is  my  meditation  all  the 
day  I" 

Let  none  be  discouraged  from  attempting  to 
acquire  the  right  regulation  of  their  thoughts,  by  the 
difficulties  they  may  have  to  encounter.  Habit  will 
render  that  easy  and  delightful,  which,  at  first, 
appears  dry  and  difficult.  The  mind  will  gradually 
become  enlarged  and  ennobled ;  will  feel  disgusted 
at  the  trifles  which  used  to  satisfy  it,  and  aspire  to 
pursuits  and  pleasures  of  the  highest  order.  To  be 
prepared  for  the  great  change — meetened  for  a  world 
of  intellectual  and  spiritual  enjoyment,  will  then 
appear  to  us  the  grand  concern  of  life,  the  '*  one 
thing  needful."  Then  shall  we  be  able  to  say  with 
the  Psalmist,  **  I  thought  on  my  ways,  and  turned 
my  feet  unto  thy  testimonies." 


III. 
FASHIONS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

"  BE  CLOTHBD  WITH  HUMILITY,"  ^ND  HAVB  "  THB  ORN/MKNT  CP 
A  MEBK  AND  QUIBT  SPIRIT,  WHICH  IS  IN  THB  SIGHT  OF  GOD  OF 
CHEAT  PRICE." 

This  is  the  most  graceful,  becoming,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  novel  costume  that  has  ever  solicited 
public   patronage.      The    mantle  is  of    the  most 
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exquisite  hue  and  delicate  texture ;  tastefully  deco- 
rated with  the  aboTe-mentioned  costly  brilliants ; 
and  will  be  found  to  unite  every  advantage  of  utility 
and  elegance.  This  dress  is  suitable  to  all  seasons, 
and  is  considered  equally  becoming  to  the  young 
and  the  old.  It  possesses  extraordinary  durability ; 
is  less  liable  to  take  a  soil  than  any  other  material, 
and  retains  its  freshness  and  novelty  to  the  last.  It 
falls  over  the  person  in  the  most  graceful  folds  ;  and 
iS  so  adjusted  as  to  veil  every  blemish,  and  set  off 
the  least  favourable  figure  to  the  best  possible 
.advantage.  The  colour  usually  preferred  for  this 
costume  is  invisible  green,  which  casts  the  most 
delicate  shade  upon  the  whole  form,  and  produces 
an  effect  indescribably  agreeable  and  prepossessing. 
Nothing  can  be  more  tastefully  imagined,  than  the 
ornament  with  which  this  mantle  is  finished ;  and 
although  this  jewel  is  pronounced  by  the  best  judges 
to  be  of  immense  value,  it  may  be  obtained  upon 
very  reasonable  terms.  It  is  so  delicate  in  its  hue, 
and  so  chaste  and  simple  in  its  workmanship,  that 
it  has  been  mistaken,  by  unskilful  observers,  for  an 
ordinary  pebble  :  but  connoisseurs  instantly  recog^ 
nize  it,  and  allow  it  to  be  ''  more  precious  than 
rubies,**  Notwithstanding  the  many  recommenda- 
tions it  possesses,  this  dress  has  never  become 
common,  although  universally  approved.  It  was 
once  worn  as  a  royal  robe,  and  has  ever  «ince  been 
held  in  high  estimation  and  general  use,  amongst 
the  subjects  of  the  great  Prince  who  first  intro- 
duced it 
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The  figurative  language  of  the  Bible  will  always 
allow  of  the  most  plain  and  practical  interpretation. 
When  our  Lord,  for  instance,  relates  the  parable  of 
the  merchantman  seeking  goodly  pearls,  who  sold 
all  that  he  had  to  obtain  one  of  great  price,  we  are 
not  to  regard  it  as  an  entertaining  fable.  Its 
meaning  is  plainly  this — ^that  eternal  life  is  of  such 
incalculable  value,  that  it  is  infinitely  worth  while 
to  part  with  every  thing  which  must  be  sacrificed 
to  its  attainment.  The  merchant  sold  his  all  to  gain 
one  pearl ;  for,  by  this  means,  he  would  abundantly 
enrich  himself:  he  acted  wisely  therefore,  for  "  the 
children  of  this  world  are,  in  their  generation,  wiser 
than  the  children  of  light.''  In  like  manner,  what- 
ever we  may  resign  of  present  pleasure  or  advan- 
tage with  a  view  to  our  eternal  welfare,  will  prove 
so  unspeakably  advantageous  in  the  end,  that 
nothing  but  the  grossest  blindness  and  inattention 
to  our  own  interests,  could  make  us  unwilling  to 
do  so. 

The  language  of  the  apostle  Peter,  quoted  above, 
is  no  less  plain  and  practical  in  its  import.  The 
apparel  he  recommends,  is  no  fancy  dress  which  we 
are  not  really  expected  to  wear.  On  the  contrary, 
we  may — we  musty  if  we  are  Christians,  be  thus 
clothed  with  humility,  and  have  this  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit.  Some  of  our  young  readers 
would  probably  hear  with  considerable  interest,  that 
the  most  becoming  dress  and  the  most  brilliant 
jewels  ever  worn,  were  ofiered  for  their  acceptance. 
Now,  this  is  truly  the  case.  Clothed  with  humility^ 
and  adorned  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  they 
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would  be  more  richly  attired  than  in  the  most  costly 
array.  Who  then  will  tarn  away  disappointed  from 
such  a  gift,  and  think  some  sparkling  bauble  more 
desirable  I  Oh  I  remember  in  whose  sight  this  oma* 
ment  is  <  <  of  great  price."  It  is  well  to  pause  and  reflect 
closely  upon  such  an  assertion.  Many  such  passages 
of  Scripture  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  passed  over  with 
slight  attention,  so  that  their  force  and  beauty  are 
little  perceived.  Many,  perhaps,  who  spend  some 
precious  hours  every  day  in  reflection  upon  their 
outward  decorations,  have  never  stopped  to  meditate 
upon  this  striking  declaration — in  the  sight  of  Goo 
of  great  frice.  He  who  forms  the  most  accurate 
and  impartial  estimate  of  the  true  and  comparative 
value  of  all  things,  He  who  formed  and  gave  their 
lustre  to  those  shining  gems  we  so  greatly  admire, 
is  fully  aware  of  whatever  beauty  and  value  they 
possess*  Yet,  He  says,  ''  not  with  gold,  and  pearls, 
and  costly  array,"  but  <*with  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit."  It  is  not  our  present 
intention,  to  enter  upon  that  part  of  the  subject  to 
which  the  words  just  quoted  would  aflbrd  so  suitable 
a  text ;  nor  to  inquire  how  fi|r  the  expression  <*  not 
with  gold  and  pearls,"  &c.  may  be  supposed  to  imply 
a  direct  prohibition  of  a  showy  style  of  attire. 
That  they  condemn  that  excessive  attention  paid 
to  appearance  which  so  greatly  prevails  among  pro- 
fessing Christians,  cannot,  however,  be  doubted. 
But  our  present  purpose  is  to  recommend  "  that 
inward  adorning  of  the  mind,"  which  is  here  de- 
scribed. Indeed,  there  is  little  fear,  that  they  who 
eminently  shine  with  these  internal  graces,  will  be 
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prone  to  excess  in  external  decoration.  Humility, 
whose  chief  characteristic  it  is  to  be  contented  to 
pass  without  attracting  observation,  will  surely  seldom 
be  found  excessively  arrayed  in  those  ornaments 
which  expressly  invite  it.  There  may  be  some, 
however,  who,  though  not  destitute  of  this  Christian 
grace,  yet  conform  too  much  to  the  customs  of  those 
around  them,  merely  from  the  want  of  a  due  consi- 
deration of  the  subject 

^  Be  ye  clothed  with  humility."  There  is  grace 
In  the  very  word;  an  attraction,  which  they  who 
feel  noty  must  be  as  destitute  of  true  taste  as  of 
right  principle.  There  is  no  age  to  which  it  does 
not  belong ;  but  to  the  young,  how  eminently  be- 
coming I  Humility  is  the  very  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity; we  must  be  abased,  before  we  can  be 
exalted ;  and  our  highest  exaltation  must,  at  last, 
consist  in  the  depth  of  our  humiliation.  He  who 
is  the  *^  High  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,*' 
exhibited,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  abode  on 
earth,  a  perfect  pattern  of  this  virtue.  He  not  only 
**  was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,"  but  "  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  ser^nt ;"  and  let  us  remember, 
that  he  set  us  this  example  in  order  "  that  we  might 
follow  his  steps."  When  we  are  conscious  of  the 
swellings  of  pride,  or  the  risings  of  vanity,  let  us 
think  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — endeavour  to 
realize  his  appearance,  his  manner,  and  to  ascer* 
tain  what  conduct  or  feelings  he  would  display  or 
recommend  on  the  present  occasion.  Above  all, 
let  us  remember — however  we  may  imagine  the 
secret  workings  of  our  vain  hearts  to  be  concealed 
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from  those  around  us  (though  even  this  is  rarely 
the  case)  that  His  eye  beholds  them  all,  and  with 
what  sentiments  we  are  fully  informed ;  *<  The  Lord 
resisteth  the  proud ;"  **  the  proud  He  knoweth  afar  ' 
off." 

Be  ye  clothed  with  humility :  there  is  a  peculiar 
beauty  in  this  figure.  It  is  to  cover  us  completely, 
like  a  garment,  and  ^vithout  it  we  must  never 
appear.  This  simple  attire  need  fear  no  injury.  A 
person  walking  the  streets  in  delicate  and  costly 
clothing,  is  perpetually  in  danger  of  its  being  soiled 
and  torn :  while  another,  in  plain  garments,  may 
go  about  without  fear  of  inconvenience  from  the 
common  accidents  to  which  he  is  exposed.  So  a 
vain,  showy  mind  is  continually  exposed  to  pain 
and  mortification,  from  which  one  of  a  humble  un- 
assuming temper  is  perfectly  secure.  The  freedom, 
ease,  and  tranquillity  he  enjoys  can,  indeed,  scarcely 
be  conceived  of  by  those  of  an  opposite  spirit.  And 
the  garments  of  humility  are  armour  as  well  as 
clothing.  They  form  an  invulnerable  covering, 
which  malice  itself  cani^ot  penetrate. 

**  He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall. 
He  that  is  low  no  pride ; 
He  that  is  humble  ever  shall 
Have  God  to  be  his  guide." 

Bunyan's  shepherd  boy  sang  sweetly  when  he 
sang  thus. 

And  what  is  this  ornament  on  which  we  ought 
to  set  so  high  a  value  ? — a  meek  and  quiet  spirit 
O,  what  a  different  world  ours  would  be,  if  this 

c2 
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heaTenly  jewelleiy  were  to  become  fashionable  I 
but  alas  I  how  rarely  do  tre  see  it  worn  I  we  hear 
much  outcry  of  wrong,  insult,  ingratitude.  The 
*  peace  of  every  private  circle  is  interrupted,  more 
or  less,  by  some  petty  contention.  And  here  is 
a  simple  means  which  would  heal  every  breach, 
calm  every  storm,  allay  every  irritation.  There 
is  a  certain  temper  called  spirit  in  some  young 
people,  which  is  altogether  opposed  to  meekness  and 
quietness.  The  very  terms,  indeed,  would  probably 
excite  in  them  a  smile  of  contempt  But  this 
would  only  prove  them  to  be  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  of  true  dignity,  and  real  manliness. 
That  the  most  perfect  dignity  of  character  and 
manner  is  consbtent  with  these  virtues  was  emi- 
nently manifested  in  Him  who  was,  beyond  all 
others,  '^rneek  and  lowly  in  heart."  That  spirit 
which  b  by  some  so  greatly  admired,  would,  upon 
investigation,  be  found  to  be  made  up  of  the  most 
mean  and  pitiful  qualitiesy  and  to  proceed  from  a 
contemptible  species  of  vanity.  But  can  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  insbt  on  the  excellence  of  those  tempers 
which  the  Bible  itself  recommends?  Can  that  be 
mean,  unmanly,  or  of  small  value,  which,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  b  of  great  price  I 

Every  word  of  God  b  true.  It  b  therefore  true, 
however  reluctantly  we  may  be  dbposed  to  admit  it, 
that  even  a  child,  who  subdues  a  rising  fit  of  passion, 
or  submits  patiently  to  some  little  grievance  that 
he  felt  dbposed  to  resbt,  b  '^  greater  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city," 

Do  we  ueed  other  inducements  to  cultivate  thb 
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temper  ?  Let  us  make  the  trial  for  one  day ;  let 
us  be  peaceable,  meek,  forbearing,  submissive;  de<* 
termining  not  to  be  provoked  by  provocation ;  and 
remark,  if  that  day  will  not  be  more  productive 
of  happiness  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  all  around 
us,  than  another  in  which  rights  have  been  main- 
tained, privileges  asserted,  insults  returned,  and 
wrongs,  ever  so  successfully,  revenged.  This,  indeed^ 
must  be  the  case,  because  holiness  and  happiness, 
our  duty  and  our  interest,  are  inseparably  connected. 
Let  our  young  readers  then,  while  they  wisely 
repress  that  inordinate  attention  to  external  deco- 
ration which  so  generally  prevails,  be  ambitious  to 
win  and  wear  this  choice  array,  these  precious  oma« 
ments.  Let  them  <*  learn  of  Him  who  was  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,''  and  they  shall  find  peace  in  their 
consciences,  and  rest  to  their  souls. 


IV. 
THE  USB  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 

That  <<what  man  has  done  man  may  do,"  is 
a  most  stimulating  and  encouraging  truth.  It  is 
this  consideration  chiefly,  that  renders  the  lives 
of  individuals  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  their  day  and  generation  so  interesting  to  their 
fellow-creatures :  and  it  is  a  remark  which  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  whether  we  are  studying  the 
actions  of  great  good  meth  or  of  clever  had  meth 
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In  the  former  case,  we  should  inquire  whether  we 
are  not  possessed  of  the  same  qualities,  powers, 
and  opportunities  (generally  speaking)  with  which 
they  were  favoured;  and  in  the  latter,  that  we 
partake  of  the  same  depraved  nature,  and  are  liable 
to  the  same  temptations  that  led  them  astray.  It 
is  not  the  history  of  other  beings — of  those  above 
or  below  us  in  the  scale  of  intelligence ;  it  is  neither 
of  angels  nor  brutes,  but  of  men  like  ourselves  that 
we  read. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  biography  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  studies  to  which  we  can  apply ; 
but  we  must  remember,  that  its  usefulness,  to  us, 
entirely  depends  upon  our  right  application  of  it. 
It  is  idle  indeed,  to  take  up  a  book  of  any  kind, 
merely  with  a  view  to  entertainment ;  we  hope  our 
readers  are  all  of  them,  by  this  time,  above  so 
childish  a  practice :  but  it  is  possible  to  read  with 
a  general  desire  to  derive  benefit,  and  yet  without 
that  close,  personal  application  of  it  to  ourselves, 
which  alone  is  likely  to  do  us  good.  We  would 
therefore  recommend,  especially  to  the  reader  of 
biography,  to  keep  one  grand  object  in  view ;  and 
to  make  this  close  inquiry  whenever  such  a  volume 
is  opened — In  what  respects  is  thb  applicable  to 
me? — How  can  I  make  it  subservient  to  my  own 
improvement?  We  shall  endeavour  to  offer  some 
suggestions  that  may  assist  the  reader  in  this 
inquiry. 

Suppose  that  a  young  person  in  the  quiet  and 
humble  walks  of  life  should  meet  with  the  annals 
of  some  great  warrior  or  statesman; — he  would 
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probably  say,  *'  This  is  nothing  to  me,  except  as 
mere  amusement;  I  have  no  ambition,  at  least  I 
have  no  ^ents  or  opportunities  to  distinguish 
myself  in  public  life;  I  am  quite  contented  with 
my  humble  lot ;  I  seek  not  great  things  for  myself." 
Herein,  indeed,  he  would  show  his  wisdom ;  and  yet 
it  might  not  be  true  that  such  a  history  was  nothing 
to  him.  Whatever  is  in  itself  excellent,  is  worthy 
of  our  attention,  and  more  or  less  of  our  imitation, 
however  widely  our  circumstances  may  differ.  Great 
talents  and  splendid  achievements  are  necessarily 
confined  to  a  few ;  and  as  we  may  be  virtuous  and 
happy  without  them,  this  is  not  to  be  regretted: 
but  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  every  individual 
to  aim  at  excellence,  in  his  own  sphere,  however 
humble  :  and  while  it  may  be  the  farthest  from  our 
wishes  or  our  duty  to  engage  in  public  services,  it 
may  still  be  highly  to  our  advantage  to  trace  the 
steps,  and  to  mark  the  progress  by  which  great  men 
have  arrived  at  eminence.  Many  of  the  very  same 
qualities  are  requisite  to  make  a  good  tradesman,  or 
skilful  mechanic,  which  are  needed  to  form  a  great 
statesman  or  general. 

We  shall  probably  find  that  such  a  man  was  early 
distinguished  from  the  frivolous  or  dissolute  around 
him  by  devotedness  to  Ids  object :  that  he  made  it 
his  study,  his  pleasure ;  not  merely  engaging  in  it  as 
a  matter  of  course,  or  of  necessity.  We  shall  find 
that  he  was  not  discouraged  by  difficulties,  but 
rather  stimulated  by  them  to  more  vigorous  efforts ; 
that  he  never  consulted  his  own  ease  or  gratification, 
when  they  stood  in  the  way  of  his  grand  design: 
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that  he  was  characterized  by  a  disregard  to  trifles  of 
all  sorts,  and  by  a  steady  aim  at  the  most  important 
ends.  Now  as  these,  among  other  goat  qualities, 
ensured  to  him  success  and  distinction,  so  we  may 
be  assured  that  the  same  causes  will  produce  the 
same  effects,  in  whatever  situations  they  are  applied. 
Thus  far  a  little  apprentice-boy  may  learn  of  Peter 
the  Great ;  and  become,  by  and  by,  as  distinguished 
in  his  trade  as  the  Czar  was  in  his  empire. 

When  we  read  the  lives  of  distinguished  persons, 
we  are  generally  struck  with  the  lamentable  mixture 
of  mean  qualities  and  bad  actions  which  sullied  the 
glory  of  their  highest  achievements.  In  the  whole 
history  of  mankind,  there  are  but  a  very  few  excep- 
tions to  this  remark.  From  which  we  may  learn, 
not  to  envy  that  eminence  of  rank  or  talent,  which 
so  peculiarly  exposes  to  temptation.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  make  us  watchful  of  ourselves ;  since, 
if  men  thus  eminently  gifted,  and  possessed  of  such 
gigantic  powers,  had  not  wisdom  sufflcient  to  govern 
their  passions,  nor  strength  to  resist  temptation, 
what  need  must  there  be  for  us  to  guard  against 
the  danger  I  For  although  it  frequently  appears 
that  clever  men  are  wicked  men,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  to  be  wicked  one  must  needs  be  clever ; 
on  the  contrary  it  is  often  seen  that  persons  of  the 
weakest  intellect  sink  into  the  lowest  degrees  of 
vice. 

From  the  lives  of  distinguished  bad  men,  we  may 
see  the  small  value,  in  themselves,  of  those  shining 
qualities  which  dazzle  mankind.  What  is  genius 
without  virtue  ! — it  is  but  a  splendid  curse  ;  proving 
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still  more  baleful  to  the  individual  himself^  than 
to  those  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  Bat  in 
tracing  the  career  of  men  distinguished  alike  by 
their  talents  and  their  vices,  it  is  especially  profit- 
able to  observe  the  gradual  steps  by  which  they 
arrived  at  the  height,  or  rather  the  depth  of  their 
notoriety.  There  was  a  time  when  Nero  appeared 
amiable  and  humane.  Let  us  not,  therefore, 
conclude,  that  we  shall  never  be  guilty  of  a  crime, 
because  we  now  shrink  from  the  thought  of  it ;  but 
rather,  if  we  find  that  we  have  not  resolution  to 
resist  the  small  temptations  of  the  present  moment, 
let  us  remember  that  we  are  in  the  high  road  to 
vice,  although  as  yet  but  at  its  commencement. 
It  is  presumption  and  ignorance  of  ourselves  to 
imagine,  that  the  power  of  resistance  will  increase 
with  the  strength  of  temptation.  By  such  self- 
deception  some  once  promising  characters  have 
become  the  tyrants  and  scourges  of  society :  from 
their  examples  we  should  learn,  *'  when  we  think  we 
stand,  to  take  heed  lest  we  fall." 

But  if  so  much  improvement  may  be  derived 
from  the  history  of  bad  men,  and  of  others  who 
have  eminently  possessed  ''  the  wisdom  of  this 
world,"  how  much  more  profitable  must  it  be  to 
study  the  lives  of  those  who  became  "  wise  unto 
salvation" — who  were  good  and  great  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  words  I  Our  libraries  are  richly  fur- 
nished with  such  profitable  records ;  and  the  young 
reader  is  amply  supplied  wilh  animating  accounts  of 
those  of  his  own  age,  who  had  the  courage  "  to  come 
out  and  be  separate"  from  a  \ain  world.     But  are 
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we  not  too  apt  to  read  the  lives  of  eminent  Chris- 
tians with  the  same  feeling  of  distance,  as  those  of 
heroes  and  philosophers?    as   though   the   higher 
attainments  of  holiness  were  as  much  beyond  our 
reach  as  the  gifts  of  genius.     This  is  a  common, 
but  lamentable  mistake,  proceeding  not  from  humi- 
lity, but  indolence.     Although  perseverance  and 
industry  will  in  a  great  degree  supply  the  want  of 
great  abilities,  yet  genius,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
is  so  far  a  gift  of  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  acquired 
by  our  own  endeavours ;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  regard  to  *^  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above.*' 
Hence  Christian  biography  is  all  encouragement ;  and 
it  is  only  sinful  sloth  which  tempts  us  to  say,  <*  I  can 
never  hope  to  make  such  attainments  in  religion  as 
others."     Here  ambition  is  sanctified;  and  here,  to 
be  contented  with  mediocrity,  is  dangerous  indeed. 
By  what  means  does  it  appear,  that  *'  these  burning 
and  shining  lights  **  arrived  at  such  eminence  in  their 
profession  ?  were  they  not  such  as  are  in  the  power 
of  every  reader,  however  humble  in  station,  mean  in 
intellect,  or  young  in  years  ? — is  it  not  invariably 
by  watchfulness  and  diligence,  by  self-denial,  fervent 
prayer,  and  giving  up  the  world ; — in  other  words> 
by  being  deeply  in  earnest  in  religion,  that  these 
''  best  gifts  "  are  attained  ?    Let  us  not  then  merely 
envy  the  attainments  of  those  we  read  of,  but  with 
a  holy  ambition  resolve  to  emulate  their  graces. 
There  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  but  our  own  un« 
willingness.     It  is  true  that,  like  every  other  good, 
this  degree  of  growth  in  grace  must  be  given  from 
above ;  but  this  surely  is  not  a  hindrance,  but  the 
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highest  possible  advantage.  <'  He  giveth  more 
grace"  to  those  who  desire  more;  and  they  who 
ask  ^*  will  assuredly  receive."  To  young  readers 
the  encouragements  and  inducements  are  especially 
great:  because  their  course  is  but  beginning,  and 
it  is  yet  for  them  to  determine  in  what  way  to  direct 
it;  now  they  may  either  become  like  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude,  or  sink  to  the  level  of  those  common, 
careless,  doubtful  characters,  who  live  in  worldliness, 
and  die  without  comfort. 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject,  b  that  de- 
partment of  religious  reading,  which  has  proved 
very  edifying  to  many,  and  with  which  our  young 
readers  are  frequently  presented ;  we  refer  to  obitu« 
aries.  In  reading  the  lives  of  individuals,  we  observe 
various  situations  wherein  they  are  placed,  in  which 
it  is  highly  impjrobable  we  shall  ever  follow  them. 
But  in  accounts  of  the  deaths  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
we  are  intimately  interested;  since  it  is  a  scene 
through  which  we  must  certainly  ourselves  pass: 
and  to  read  such  records  without  a  deep,  thoughtful 
impression  of  that  fact  is  folly  indeed. — We  too, 
must  die :  and  as  we  know  not  how  soon,  it  behoves 
us  immediately  to  inquire  what  reason  there  is  to 
suppose  that  we  should  enjoy  the  same  tranquillity 
and  hope  on  a  dying  pillow,  as  we  frequently  read 
of.  The  agonizing  doubts  of  a  death-bed  repent- 
ance, call  loudly  to  those  yet  in  health  to  '^  remem- 
ber their  Creator  "  before  those  "  evil  days  come." 
While  the  cheerful  hope  of  those  whose  youthful 
and  healthful  days  were  devoted  to  him — whom 
sickness   and   death    found    ^'  watching " — ^should 
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stimulate  us  to  ^<  be  also  ready ;"  especially  as  the 
many  early  deaths  that  are  continually  recorded, 
prove,  that  we  know  not  at  what  hour  the  angel  of 
death  may  come :  with  some  it  is  "  at  cock-crowing 
and  in  the  morning." 


V. 

ON  IMPRESSIONS. 

Theodore,  in  high  health  and  spirits,  was  en- 
gaged in  boyish  sports  with  his  companions,  when 
he  was  summoned  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  a 
favourite  friend,  a  lad  of  his  own  age,  who  had 
been,  from  his  infancy,  his  intimate  associate.  He 
was  suddenly  seized  with  an  acute  disease;  and, 
in  a  few  hours,  all  hope  of  recovery  being  over,  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  take  a  last  leave  of  his  friend 
Theodore. 

Theodore  entered  the  darkened  chamber  with  a 
trembling  step ;  and  with  mingled  feelings  of  awe, 
grief,  and  terror,  approached  the  bed  of  death. 
The  curtain  was  undrawn,  and  when  he  beheld  the 
altered  countenance,  and  heard  the  feeble  accents 
of  his  dying  companion,  this,  thought  he,  is  a  scene 
I  shall  never,  never  forget  I  His  friend's  failing 
'strength  allowed  him  to  speak  but  a  few  words; 
but  they  were  words  of  high  import.  "  Theodore," 
he  said,  ^'a  very  little  time  ago  I  was  strong  and 
well,  as  you  are ;  now  I  am  dying  I     Oh,  that  my 
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short  life  had  been  better  improved  I  Oh,  that  I 
hsid  thought  more  of  eternity,  and  been  better  pre- 
pared for  it  I  I  cannot  say  all  I  would ;  but  learn 
from  me  how  uncertain  life  is,  and  remember  that 
religion  is  *  the  one  thing  needful  V  **  Theodore 
groaned  and  wept ;  kissed  his  friend's  ghastly  cheek, 
and  retired  in  the  deepest  sorrow. 

In  a  few  hours  he  heard  that  he  was  no  more : 
his  tears  flowed  afresh ;  he  thought  again,  and 
again,  of  his  dying  words,  and  was  persuaded  that 
they  would  never  be  forgotten.  He  went  afterwards 
to  take  a  last  look  at  his  beloved  companion.  With 
what  feelings  did  he  enter  the  gloomy  apartment ! 
he  shrunk  back  as  he  approached  the  place  where 
the  coffin  stood,  and  felt  inexpressibly  shocked  at 
the  sight  of  its  bright,  mournful  ornaments.  When 
the  white  napkin  that  covered  the  well-known  face 
was  removed,  he  started  and  feared  to  trust  his  eyes 
to  gaze  upon  it  Ah  I  how  lately  had  he  seen  that 
pale  countenance  warm,  ruddy,  and  sparkling  with 
mirth  and  happiness  I  Theodore  returned  slowly 
home,  viewing  every  object  in  a  new  light ;  the  im- 
pressions he  felt  of  the  uncertainty  of  life — the 
reality  of  death — the  value  of  religion,  were  strt)ng 
and  lively.  He  attended  his  friend's  funeral ;  arrayed 
in  deep  mourning,  he  followed  in  the  slow  train ; 
stood  on  the  verge  of  the  deep,  dark  grave ; 
witnessed  the  last  rite;  and  retired  sorrowful  and 
serious.  The  next  day,  and  the  next,  the  thoughts 
of  this  mournful  event  never  left  him  for  a  moment ; 
and  for  many  days  he  was  more  than  usually  serious, 
thoughtful,  and  attentive.     He  retired  morning  and 
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evening  to  pray  and  to  read  the  Bible.  He  joined 
in  all  the  religious  duties  of  the  family  without 
suffering  wandering  thoughts  to  intrude.  The 
following  Sabbath  did  not  seem  "a  weariness"  to 
him:  he  was  glad  to  have  his  attention  called  to 
those  things  which  he  felt  to  be  of  supreme  impor- 
tance. But  at  length,  returning  to  his  ordinary 
occupations  and  amusements,  his  spirits  revived, 
and  with  that  his  former  feelings  began  to  return : 
every  day  rendered  his  late  impressions  fainter; 
every  time  they  returned  it  was  with  decreased 
force,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  he  was  in  much  about 
the  same  state  of  mind  as  before  the  event  happened. 
One  day  Theodore  met  with  the  interesting 
memoirs  of  a  young  man  who  had  early  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  attainments  in  science  and 
literature.  He  read  with  avidity;  and  as  he  read, 
his  ambition  was  roused,  his  enthusiasm  kindled :  he 
remarked  by  what  means  he  had  risen  to  eminence, 
by  what  industry,  perseverance,  and  self-denial,  he 
had  conquered  all  difficulties :  and  Theodore  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  be  contented  with  performing 
the  common  daily  drudgery  of  an  ordinary  school- 
boy,'' but  thenceforward  to  make  similar  exertions, 
in  the  hope  of  similar  success.  Accordingly,  the 
next  day,  he  arose  betimes,  surprised  his  masters 
b}"*  his  extraordinary  diligence,  and  applied  to  his 
studies  even  during  the  intervals  usually  devoted 
to  recreation.  This  continued,  with  small  abate- 
ment, for  a  few  days :  but  then  his  energy  began 
to  relax ;  he  yielded  to  this  and  the  other  excuse ; 
forgot  the   book  that  had   stimulated  him;    and 
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«ras  soon  just  about  as  studious  as  before  he 
read  it. 

Although  Theodore  was  by  no  means  an  un- 
dutiful  son,  yet  there  were  times,  when,  if  his  parents 
thwarted  his  wishes,  he  would  put  on  a  sullen  look, 
and  give  a  short  answer.  At  length  his  mother  was 
laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness ;  she  became  so  extremely 
ill,  that  they  feared  she  would  not  recover ;  and  now 
he  was  in  the  deepest  distress:  he  knelt  by  her 
bed-side;  lamented  in  bitterness,  that  he  had  ever 
spoken  an  unkind  word  to  her ;  and  resolved,  and 
promised,  that  if  she  did  but  recover,  she  should 
never  have  to  complain  of  it  again.  At  last  she 
began  to  amend.  Theodore  was  rejoiced ;  he  at- 
tended her  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  flew  to 
execute  all  her  commands.  And  yet,  when  she  was 
quite  well,  the  very  first  time  that  she  had  occasion 
to  reprove  him,  he  returned  her  a  frowning  look, 
and  sullen  answer. 

Once,  in  walking  out  with  his  father,  he  was 
taken  into  a  wretched  cottage,  where  a  poor  sick 
man  and  ten  small  children  were  without  bread. 
They  were  half  naked,  and  seemed  perishing  for 
want  of  food  and  fire.  Theodore's  heart  yearned 
at  the  sight :  the  eldest  was  a  lad  of  his  ow^  size ; 
but  what  a  difference  I  as  he  stood  beside  him,  and 
compared  his  own  comfortable  dress — his  bright 
boots,  warm  great  coat,  and  neat  appearance,  with 
that  poor  shivering  lad's  ragged  jacket,  and  bare 
feet,  he  felt  ashamed  of  having  squandered  many  an 
idle  shilling,  that  would  have  done  so  much  good 
here,  on  trifling  gratifications  for  himself.     ''And 
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there  are  thousands,"  thought  he,  <<  besides  these, 
enduring  the  same  want  and  hardship."  He  imme- 
diately emptied  his  pockets  for  their  relief;  and 
when  he  returned  home  to  a  blazing  fire  and  good 
dinner,  he  hoped  he  should  never  again  be  un- 
mindful of  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  But  amid 
other  scenes,  the  wretched  cottage  was  soon  for* 
gotten  I  and  his  next  month's  allowance  was  spent 
as  it  had  usually  been. 

It  was  the  Sunday  after  new-year's  day;  and 
Theodore  went  in  the  eVening,  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  to  hear  a  sermon  to  young  people.  The 
text  was,  **  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth."  The  minister  spoke  in  a  very  im- 
pressive, affectionate  manner;  he  made  the  most 
searching  address  to  their  consciences — the  most 
lively  appeal  to  their  feelings.  The  place  was 
crowded ;  the  prayers,  the  hynms  were  suitable 
and  affecting ;  attention  was  excited ;  tears  were 
shed  ;  and  Theodore's  flowed  among  the  rest. 
The  service  closed,  and  he  secretly  exclaimed, 
"  The  Lord  shall  be  the  guide  of  my  youth,  ^nd 
my  portion  for  ever."  He  returned  home ;  wept, 
prayed;  called  to  mind  his  conduct  in  the  past 
year ;  how  his  resolutions  had  failed ;  how  impres- 
sions had  worn  off:  he  thought  again  of  his  deceased 
friend ;  and  felt  thankful  that  although  a  cumberer 
of  the  ground,  he  had  been  spared  yet  another  year. 
He  thought  of  "  the  sins  and  follies  of  his  childhood 
and  youth ;"  then  of  the  swift  passage  of  life ;  how 
short  a  time  it  seemed  since  the  last  new  year ;  and 
how  one  after  another  would  thus  pass  away,  and 
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bring  him  certainly  and  soon  to  the  end  of  life; 
*<Liet  me  then  redeem  the  precious  time,"  said 
Theodore,  ^<now,  l>efore  those  evil  days  come  I 
Ltet  me  begin  this  new  year  well ;  let  it  be  spent 
better  than  the  last  I"  Thus  he  retired  to  rest  in 
a  serious  spirit. 

He  arose  briskly  the  next  day.  It  was  a  fine, 
bright,  cheerful  Monday  morning,  and  Theodore, 
in  high  spirits,  ran  off  to  skate  on  the  river.  Thus 
the  morning  was  spent,  and  in  the  evening  he  went 
to  meet  a  large  party  of  young  people.  Several 
days  passed  in  similar  diversions,  till,  by  the  time 
he  returned  to  his  usual  pursuits,  when  he  tliought 
to  have  put  his  good  resolutions  in  practice,  he  had 
almost  forgotten  that  it  was  a  new  year.  There  was 
nothing  that  made  it  appear  to  differ  from  the  old 
one :  things  therefore  went  on  with  Theodore  much 
as  usual ;  nor  does  it  seem  very  probable  that  the 
present  year  will  afford  him  less  painful  reflections 
than  the  last 

Now,  should  any  reader  be  surprised  at  this  re- 
cital, and  consider  it  as  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  levity  and  thoughtlessness,  we  would  request 
him  to  pause  for  a  moment;  to  examine  his  own 
heart,  and  to  recollect  his  own  experience.  To 
whom  have  not  some  similar  events  occurred  ?  On 
whom  have  not  similar  impressions  been  made? 
Few  are  so  young,  but  that  they  also  have  been 
alarmed  by  the  death  of  some  associate ;  few  so  in- 
sensible, as  not  to  have  felt  it  as  a  solemn  warning. 
Who  among  the'm  has  not  been  stimulated,  at  times, 
to  unusual  exertion  in  their  pursuits,  by  the  animaf> 
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ting  example  of  others ;  or  by  some  quickening 
motive  ?  Have  not  many  of  them,  upon  the  sick- 
ness or  death  of  some  dear  relation,  felt  the  pangs 
of  remorse  at  not  having  fulfilled  ^'  the  law  of 
kindness"  towards  them?  Who  has  not  felt  occa- 
sional self-reproach  when  witnessing  the  sufierings 
of  the  poor,  and  formed  fresh  resolutions  to  assist 
them?  Who,  on  those  returning  seasons,  which 
more  particularly  remind  us  of  the  flight  of  time, 
and  of  the  brevity  of  life,  has  not  resolved  to  com- 
mence a  new  course,  and  to  walk  thenceforward 
in  the  pleasant  and  peaceful  paths  of  heavenly 
wisdom  ?  And  oh  I  which  of  our  readers  has  not 
many,  many  a  time,  felt  lively  convictions  under 
the  preaching  of  faithful  ministers,  and  felt  their 
word  to  be  ^'  quick  and  powerful  ?"  But  have 
these  impressions,  in  every  instance,  been  lasting  ? 
This  is  the  question  which  each  must  answer  satis- 
factorily for  himself,  before  he  should  cast  one 
stone  of  censure  at  Theodore.  Alas  I  how  many 
Monday  mornings  witness  such  fading  impressions ! 
How  often  does  it  happen  that  before  the  grass 
begins  to  spring — before  a  single  flower  blooms  on 
the  grave  where  we  wept  and  resolved,  that  the  eye 
that  wept,  and  the  heart  that  promised,  are  again 
fixed  upon  a  vain  world  I 

But  now,  let  us  inquire,  why  is  it  so  ?  At  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  months  from  some  painful 
bereavement,  some  solemn  warning,  are  those  con- 
siderations  which  then  so  deeply  impressed  us  less 
troe,  less  momentous  ?  No :  while  ^*  the  cares  and 
the  pleasures  of  this  life"  spring  up  like  weeds,  and 
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cause  ihose  impressions  to  die  away,  all  these  great 
realities  remain  unchanged.  There  lie  the  dead  in 
their  silent  graves  I  Their  spirits,  whose  flight  we 
at  first  attempted,  in  thought,  to  pursue,  still  exist 
in  that  unknown  world : — ^at  this — at  every  moment 
— whatever  trifle  is  engaging  us,  they,  at  the  same 
instant,  are  feeling,  thinking — conscious  either  of 
unspeakable  pleasure,  or  inconceivable  regret.  We 
may  be  trifling,  we  may  be  running  into  temptation, 
and  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  sin ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, it  is  as  true  as  when  we  are  most  disposed  to 
remember  it,  that,  *^  There  is  a  heaven  above,"  and 
that,  «  There  is  a  dreadful  helL" 

Our  Bible  may  remain  unopened  for  days,  for 
weeks ;  but  during  those  days  and  weeks,  the  words 
therein  written  are  as  true,  as  important,  as  when 
we  are  reading  them  attentively.  Let  it  be  but 
opened,  and  at  all  times  we  shall  meet  the  reproof, 
the  exhortation,  the  promise.  The  Bible  never 
ceases  to  say  (whether  we  hear  or  forbear)  ^*  What 
will  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  wllole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul  ?"  And  thus,  eveiy  motive  that 
urges  us  to  what  is  right,  remains,  in  itself,  equally 
forcible  and  persuasive,  when  we  have  forgotten,  as 
when  we  remember  it. 

Now,  what  is  the  course  pf  wisdom  ?  Are  we, 
then,  some  may  perhaps  inquire,  to  feel  habitually 
that  gloom,  and  dread,  and  sorrow,  which  we  expe- 
rience when  surrounding  a  death-bed,  or  are  weep- 
ing over  the  grave  ?  Are  these  impressions  never 
to  wear  off?  And  is  our  return  to  the  cheerful 
engagements  of  life,  and  of  our  age  forbidden  ?     It 
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can  scarcely  be  needful  to  reply,  that  this  is  not  the 
lesson  to  be  conveyed.  Gloom  and  sorrow  will, 
indeed,  occasionally  overwhelm  the  .mind  in  this 
dying  world ;  and  the  "  house  of  mourning  is  better 
than  the  house  of  mirth;*'  yet  melancholy  is  far 
from  being  the  feeling  natural  to  a  good  man. 
Cheerfulness  and  serenity  in  the  diligent  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  life,  characterise  the  true  Christian. 
But  our  moral  is  this,  that  wisdom  consists  in  being 
habitually  influenced  hy  those  considerations  which 
are  more  powerfully  suggested  on  particular  occa^ 
sions.  If  we  feel  in  the  chamber  of  sickness,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  grave,  that  life  is  uncertain,  death 
inevitable,  and  that  heaven  or  hell  must  be  our 
certain  destination ;  let  us  ever  after  act  upon  that 
conviction.  And  let  it  be  thus  with  every  other 
impression  that  we  know  to  be  just  If  our  hearts 
have  melted  at  the  occasional  sight  of  poverty  and 
misery,  let  us  not  go  away  and  forget  that  the  des- 
titute and  the  miserable  are  still  suffering :  '^  the  poor 
ye  have  always  with  you ;"  let  us  then  always  re- 
member them. 

Consider  what  a  happy  state  of  energy  and  dili- 
gence, of  zeal  and  of  charity,  we  should  maintain, 
if  the  accumulated  force  of  every  motive,  of  every 
impression  we  have  received,  were  constantly 
pressing  upon  our  minds — the  same  sense  of  the 
value  of  life — the  same  motives  to  diligence  and 
activity,  to  affection,  and  to  benevolence,  to  the 
improvement  of  time,  to  the  preparation  for  eter- 
nity. And  then  remember,  that  these  inducements 
are,  in  themselves,  every  moment  as  strong,  and  the 
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things  to  which  they  relate  as  true  as  if  this  were 
the  case.  We  could  not,  indeed,  constantly  sustain 
so  powerful  a  stimulus;  but  it  is  in  our  power 
always  to  recollect  it  This  is  the  use  we  should 
make  of  impressions. 

New-year's  day  is  now  past :  but  is  it  therefore 
less  important  to  redeem  the  time,  and  put  our 
good  resolutions  in  practice,  than  it  was  on  that 
day  ?  It  is  rather  more  so,  because  the  year  is  now 
shortened  by  one  considerable  division  of  it.  Let 
ns  then,  conscious  of  the  weakness  and  the  volatility 
of  our  hearts,  and  of  the  frailty  of  resolutions  made 
in  our  own  strength,  look  up  to  Him  who,  <<  to 
them  who  have  no  might,"  has  promised  to  increase 
strength ;  who  will,  if  implored,  confirm  our  waver- 
ing minds,  and  establish  our  weak  resolutions. 
Finally,  may  we  be  permitted  to  ask,  has  the  peru- 
sal of  this  paper  produced  any  impression  ?  Has 
it,  dear  reader,  called  to  your  remembrance  any 
seasons  of  seriousness  and  diligence,  that  have 
since  passed  away  ''  like  the  early  dew  ?*'  If  so, 
endeavour  and  pray  that  it  may  not  be  so  in  this 
instance;  resolve  that  this,  at  least,  shall  be  a 
permanent  Imfressiov. 
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VI. 

«  HER  WAYS  ARE  WAYS  OF  PLEASANTNESS. 

Prov.  iiL  17 

This  beautiful  passage  of  Scripture  sounds  very 
familiarly  to  us.  It  is  one  of  those  texts* so  fre- 
quently quoted,  and  so  often  referred  to,  that  much 
of  its  effect  is  lost  upon  us  unless  we  meditate  upon 
it  closely,  and  take  pains  to  enter  into  its  meaning. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  do  so  on  the  present  occasion ; 
by  considering  the  passage— first,  as  the  declaration 
of  God  himself;  secondly,  as  that  of  Solomon. 

First — This  is  a  declaration  of  the  word  of  God ; 
and  all  his  words  are  true.  Now  we  shall  do  well 
to  regard  it  in  this  light,  when  we  are  tempted  to 
consider  the  ways  of  religion,  to  which  the  passage 
refers,  as  any  thing  rather  than  what  they  are  here 
described  to  be.  That  "  her  paths  are  peace"  we  are 
perhaps,  at  all  times  ready  to  admit :  we  know  and 
feel,  even  the  youngest  of  us,  that  there  is  no  true 
peace — no  peace  of  mind  and  of  conscienc  ,  but  in 
the  paths  of  holiness.  But  pleasant  is  a  term  we  are 
wont  to  apply  to  things  of  a  very  different  nature. — 
We  meet  agreeable  and  entertaining  company,  and 
call  them  pleasant  people :  those  who  have  been 
spending  some  hours  in  the  gay  amusements  of  this 
world,  will  tell  you  they  have  had  a  pleasant  even- 
ing : — ^but  do  we  say  with  the  same  emphasis  and 
feeling  of  God*s  house  and  ordinances,  and  of  the 
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society  of  his  people,  that  they  are  pleasant  ?    Are 
there  not  many,  on  the  contrary,  who,  if  they  spoke 
the  language  of  their  hearts,  would  use  a  term 
directly  opposite  in  describing  them  ?  although  they 
Blight  allow  that  these  things  are  right,  safe,  ex- 
pedient, and  even  necessary.   On  such  then — should 
there  be  any  of  our  readers,  who  may,  in  their 
secret  thoughts,  entertain  these  ideas  of  the  good 
ways  of  religion,  we  would  earnestly  press  the  words 
of  the  text,  as  the  words  of  God.     He  says  *^  her 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  "    And  let  us  remem- 
ber, that  this  expression  is  addressed  to  ms  as  we  are* 
It  is  not  spoken  to  angels,  nor  to  "  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect ;"  but  to  us  in  our  present  state ; 
and  more  especially  to  the  young,  with  all  their 
earthly  tastes,   fascinating    pleasures,   and  ardent 
pursuits.     And  He  who  asserts  it  is  no  stranger  to 
the  human  heart ;  he  knows,  intimately,  its  passions 
and  propensities,  and  in  what  things  it  is  prone  to 
seek  satisfaction.     Nor  let  us  imagine  that  He  who 
so  exactly  estimates  the  true  value  of  all  things,  in 
any  degree  underrates  the  worth  of  earthly  good. 

We  are  delighted  with  many  things  in  this  world : 
and  He  who  gives  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy,  is 
fully  aware  of  the  pleasure  they  are  calculated  to 
produce.  He  is  also  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
averseness  and  distaste  we  are  prone  to  feel  towards 
himself  and  his  ways  :  but  still  he  says  of  them  that 
they  are  ways  of  pleasantness.  How  then  are  we  to 
reconcile  this  unqualified  declaration  of  God,  with 
the  secret  persuasion  of  so  many,  perhaps  of  our 
own  hearts  also,  that  they  are  not  so  ?    What  con- 
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elusion  must  be  drawn  but  this— even -that  it  is — it 
must  be  as  God  has  said ;  and  that,  whoever  may 
deny  or  doubt  it,  his  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness. 
They  who  think  otherwise,  only  prove  that  they 
have  never  made  a  fair  trial  of  them ;  have  never 
set  out  in  earnest  in  the  way  to  Zion ;  have  only 
viewed  the  road  from  an  obscure  distance,  from 
whence  they  may  discover  the  hills  of  difficulty,  but 
could  perceive  neither  the  fruits  nor  flowers  that 
adorn  it  While  they  who  are  indeed  travelling 
that  road,  unite  with  one  heart  and  voice  in  corro- 
borating the  divine  declaration.  And  this  brings 
us  to  the  second  view  we  proposed  to  take  of  the 
subject,  as  the  assurance  and  the  experience  of  King 
Solomon. 

Now,  as  he  himself  elsewhere  remarks,  there 
could  not  possibly  be  a  person  selected  from  all  the 
kingdoms  and  ages  of  the  world,  so  well  qualified  to 
decide  upon  the  truth  of  this  statement  as  himself ; 
.  because  he  had  made  trial  more  than  any  man 
before  or  after  him,  of  every  other  kind  of  pleasant- 
ness. Read  his  own  account  of  the  matter  in  that 
rare  description  of  worldly  prosperity  which  he  has 
left  upon  record  in  the  2d  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes ; 
and  which  is  afterwards  summed  up  in  these  me- 
morable words— ^<<  So  I  was  great,  and  increased 
more  than  all  that  were  before  me  in  Jerusalem : 
also  my  wisdom  remained  with  me.  And  what- 
soever mine  eyes  desired,  I  kept  not  from  them.  I 
withheld  not  my  heart  from  any  joy,  for  my  heart 
rejoiced  in  all  my  labour ;  and  this  was  my  portion 
of  all  my  labour.     Then  I  looked  on  the  works  that 
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tnj  hands  had  wrought,  and  on  the  labour  that  I  had 
laboured  to  do :  and  behold,  all  was  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit;  and  there  was  no  profit  under 
the  sun. — Then  I  saw  that  wisdom  excelleth  folly, 
as  far  as  light  excelleth  darkness. — Her  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace." 
Now,  which  of  us  can  expect  to  insure  so  large 
a  share  of  earthly  good  ? — <<  what  can  the  man  do 
that  Cometh  after  the  king?"  We  should,  then, 
only  betray  our  ignorance  and  weakness  if  we  still 
secretly  indulged  the  idea,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
Solomon  and  the  Bible  may  say,  this  world  is  a 
sufficient  portion ;  and  that  it  wDl  not  prove  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit  to  us.  Let  us  remember,  that 
Solomon  was  the  wisest  man  who  ever  lived  ;  and 
shall  we  venture  to  set  up  our  judgment  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  ?  Besides,  this  is  not  the  language  of 
Solomon  only ;  but  of  every  human  being  who  has 
arrived  at  the  same  period  of  life.  That  all  here  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  is  a  confession  reluc- 
tantly extorted  even  from  "  men  of  the  world,  who 
have  their  portion  in  it."  Or,  if  they  will  not  avow 
it  in  words,  it  is  a  truth  indelibly  impressed  on  their 
countenances.  While  the  same  acknowledgment  is 
cheerfully  made  by  good  men: — ^All  here,  indeed, 
is  vanity  and  vexation,  they  say,  but  this  does  not 
afflict  us,  because  our  portion  is  not  here ;  this  is 
not  our  rest ;  but  we  know  where  to  look  for  solid 
satisfaction.  It  is  by  such  considerations  that  Solo- 
mon consoles  himself  for  the  disappointments  he 
experienced  in  his  earthly  pursuits.  He,  at  last, 
dbcovers,  that  it  is  only  in  wisdom's  ways,  that 
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happiness  can  be  found  :— this  was  his  experience. 
Thus  then  we  see,  that  the  wisest  and  most  expe- 
rienced of  men,  and  the  unerring  word  of  God, 
agree  in  assuring  us,  that  the  ways  of  religion,  and 
they  only,  are  ways  of  pleasantness. 

Let  us  then  inquire,  how  it  is  that  they  are  so :  and 
endeavour  to  reconcile  the  statement  with  some  ap- 
pearances that  seem  to  contradict  it.     "  Godliness," 
the  apostle  tells  us,  ^'has  the  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come." 
That  is,  the  true  Christian  really  participates  with 
others,  in  the  moderate  enjoyment  of  earthly  good; 
and  has,  over  and  above,  the  blessing  of  God,  which 
alone  ^*  maketh  rich  without  adding  sorrow."    While 
they  who  would  grasp  at  more  than  the  holy  law  of 
God   allows,   though    they   may   experience   some 
momentary  gratification,  yet,  in  fact,  depart  from 
happiness  in  the  same  proportion;  and  even  their 
lawful  enjoyments  are  without  the  sunshine  of  his 
favour.     But  more  especially,  they   are  ways  of 
pleasantness  because  the  truest  felicity  our  souls  are 
capable  of  proceeds  from  the  sense  of  the  favour  of 
God,  and  communion  with  him.     And,  although  in 
this  world  we  cannot  experience  that  fulness  of  joy 
which  is  felt  in  his  immediate  presence,  yet  we  may 
partake  so  much  of  it,  as  far  to  surpass  all  terrestrial 
bliss.     Some  sweet  springs  of  that  stream  which 
makes  glad  the  city  of  God,  refresh  this  wilderness 
below. 

But  it  is  also  said,  that  the  paths  of  religion  are 
paths  of  peace ;  then  we  may  truly  say  that  they  are 
pleasant,   because  they  are  peaceful.     What  real 
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enjoyment  can  there  be  withoat  peace  of  mind  ?  and 
"  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked."  "  My  peace," 
the  Saviour  said,  "  I  give  unto  you ;  not  such  as  the 
world  giveth, .  but  that  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing. It  is  this  inward  tranquillity,  this  well- 
founded  sense  of  safety;  this  readiness  for  all 
changes,  even  for  the  last  great  change;  and  this 
meekness  for  another  state ;  which  alone  can  warrant 
a  true  enjoyment  of  this  life.  The  Christian  en- 
gages in  his  daily  concerns  with  so  sweet  a  persuasion 
of  their  being  under  the  direction  and  blessing  of 
his  heavenly  Father,  that  he  is  free  from  those 
disquieting  cares  and  anxieties  which  so  often  cloud 
the  brow  of  those  who  are  without  God  in  the  world. 
He  has  his  trials,  indeed ;  but  under  the  heaviest  of 
them,  he  receives  strong  consolation  from  reflecting, 
that  "whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth."  In 
prosperity  he  knows  that  God  is  fulfilling  his  gracious 
promise,  that  to  those  who  **  seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness,  all  other  things  shall  be 
added."  And  in  the  midst  of  all,  he  prizes  the  light 
of  his  countenance  lifted  up  upon  him,  more  than 
the  brightest  sunshine  of  this  world.  He  lies  down 
upon  his  bed  with  the  sweetest  serenity,  knowing 
that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round  about 
them  that  fear  him.  Is  he  young  ?  The  Lord  then 
is  the  guide  of  his  youth,  and  he  hopes  by  "  taking 
heed  to  his  way,  according  to  the  word  of  God,"  to 
escape  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  an  evil  world. 
And  he  can  look  towards  advancing  years,  to  the 
loss  of  his  earthly  friends,  and  to  old  age  itself, 
without  dismay :  because  when  father  and  mother 
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forsake  him,  the  Lord  has  engaged  to  take  him  up. 
He  believes  also,  that  when  he  is  old  and  grey- 
headed, he  will  be  with  him  still.  Such,  then,  is 
the  peace  that  is  experienced  in  the  ways  of  religion ; 
and  is  not  this  peace  pleasantness  ? 

Many  of  the  admonitions  of  Solomon  are  addressed 

expressly  to  the  young ;    and  this,  among  other 

passages,  Is  intended  to  allure  them  into  ''  the  good 

old  way  **  in  which  their  fathers  hare  walked.  Youth 

is  ever  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  and  here 

it  is  afforded  to  them — ^true,  enduring,  unchangeable, 

and  ever  increasing  pleasure.    Why  then  should  we 

hesitate  ?     O  reader  I  'Haste  and  see  that  the  Lord 

is  gracious.''    But,  remember,  you  must  not  expect 

to  experience  the  pleasantness  of  religion,  without  a 

hearty  devotedness  to  it     That  which  makes  the 

good  ways  of  the  Lord  appear  so  uninviting  is,  that 

so  many  walk  irregularly  in  them ;   with  a  heavy, 

halting,  or  wandering  step.     But  the  true  pilgrim, 

who  maintains  a  vigorous  pace,  who  is  never  diverted 

from  his  course,  who  <<  presses  towards  the  mark," 

and  keeps  it  ever  in  view — he  it  is  who  experiences 

the  full  truth  of  this  assertion ;  he  '*  goes  on  his  way 

rejoicing,**  and  finds,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  ''way  of 

pleasantness,  and  that  its  paths  are  peace." 
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VII. 
SUNDAY  MORNING. 

That  is  not  likely  to  be  a  profitable  Sabbath 
which  is  commenced  without  some  suitable  recol- 
lection, some  sincere  desire  to  improve  and  to  sanc- 
tify it.  Our  first  waking  thoughts  should  be  thus 
consecrated;  should  thus  take  possession  of  the 
mind,  and  pre-occupy  it ;  otherwise  those  of  a 
worldly  kind  will  soon  fiow  in ;  so  that,  if  we  ^*  do 
not  our  own  works,"  we  shall  *' think  our  own 
thoughts,"  which  is  as  great  a  sin  in  the  sight  of 
God.  But  there  are  many  reflections  (besides  those 
more  obvious  ones,  which  are  familiar  to  every 
serious  mind)  that  may  be  suggested  to  us  by 
Sunday  morning.   Let  us  indulge  them  for  a  while. 

This  Sabbath  dawns  not  on  ourselves  alone,  but 
also  on  the  millions  of  our  favoured  land  ;  inviting 
all  to  forget  the  six  days,  in  which  they  have 
laboured  and  done  their  work,  and  to  remember 
this,  and  keep  it  holy.  Alas  I  to  multitudes  how 
vain  the  summons.  We  see  that  *^the  world  still 
lieth  in  wickedness,"  in  no  respect  more  strikingly, 
than  by  the  total  neglect  of  this  day  in  numberless 
instances ;  and  the  very  mistaken  and  partial  obser- 
vance of  it  in  many  more.  It  is  melancholy  to 
reflect  on  the  thousands  who  welcome  it  only  as  a 
day  of  indulgence,  idleness,  or  amusement.  The 
Sabbath  sun  which  ought  to  arouse  them  betimes 
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to  its  sacred  duties,  does  but  witness  their  longer 
indulgence.  How  many  who  ^'rise  early  and  sit  up 
late,"  on  other  days,  to  attend  diligently  to  their 
worldly  affairs,  when  they  awake  and  recollect  that 
it  is  Sunday i  resolve  to  have  "  a  little  more  sleep,  a 
little  more  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep."  And 
when  at  last  they  arise,  if  they  do  not  allow  them- 
selves to  engage  in  the  business  of  other  days,  they 
do  but  fill  up  the  heavy  hours  in  the  meanest  in- 
dulgences ;  in  the  preparation  or  enjoyment  of  a 
luxurious  meal,  in  the  most  trifling  occupations,  or 
in  absolute  idleness.  What  can  be  a  more  melan- 
choly sight,  than  that  of  such  a  wretched,  ill  ordered 
family,  thus  wasting  the  sacred  hours  that  many  are 
spending  in  the  house  of  God  I 

Others  rise  early,  indeed,  but  it  is  only  in  order 
to  lengthen  their  holiday.  How  many  such  are  now 
preparing  to  profane  the  Sabbath  I  How  are  the 
roads  and  fields,  in  almost  every  part  of  our  beautiful 
country,  disfigured  by  these  unhallowed  visitants  I 
How  are  our  streets  thronged  with  Sabbath  breakers  I 
The  doors  of  the  houses  of  God  are  thrown  wide 
open,  and  they  would  be  welcome  as  well  as  others. 
"  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by  ?'  In  vain 
is  the  affectionate  invitation  I  They  pass  on,  resolved 
to  have  their  pleasure,  at  whatever  price. 

But  there  is  a  brighter  view  of  Sunday  morning, 
to  which  it  is  refreshing  to  turn.  How  many  are 
there,  who  have  said  of  it,  <<  Early  will  I  seek  thee," 
and  who,  from  their  various  and  distant  dwellings, 
have  been,  at  the  same  hour,  seeking  in  their  closets 
a  blessing  on  this  welcome  Sabbath.     Their  united 
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supplicatioiis,  uttered  in  various  accents,  and  rising 
from  the  lowly  cottage,  the  darksome  hovel,  as  well 
as  from  abodes  of  comfort  and  affluence,  ascend 
together,  as  an  acceptable  morning  sacrifice  to  the 
throne  of  grace. 

Again : — see  from  the  streets  and  lanes,  from  the 
courts  and  alleys,  of  our  crowded  cities ;  from  the 
hamlets  and  villages,  from  the  highways  and  hedges, 
what  numbers  of  decent  children  now  issue  forth  to 
their  respective  Sunday  Schools  I  How  many  little 
feet  are  at  the  same  m<Mnent  pacing  the  streets  on 
this  blessed  errand  I  What  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude would  they  form,  could  the  whole  of  them  be 
assembled  on  some  vast  plain  before  our  view  I  What 
an  animating  spectacle  to  teachers  I  But  although 
this  cannot  be,  imagination  may,  in  part,  enable 
them  to  realize  such  a  sight ;  and  every  private  in- 
dividual, who  is  about  to  engage  in  this  good  work, 
may  be  animated  by  the  reflection,  that  however 
limited  the  sphere  of  his  exertions,  he  is  con- 
tributing his  efforts,  and  doing  his  utmost  towards 
the  well-being  of  this  countless  multitude.  And 
this  leads  us  to  another  reflection.  Behold  the 
goodly  company  of  young  people  from  all  corners 
of  our  lan4,  animated  (as  we  would  hope)  by  the 
same  feeling,  preparing  to  commence  their  Sabbath 
morning's  employment  Every  teacher,  as  he  or 
she  is  proceeding  towards  the  school,  might  be  en- 
couraged, by  recollecting,  how  many  fellow-labourers 
there  are,  unknown  indeed  to  each  other,  and  un- 
connected except  in  this  common  cause,  who  are 
setting  out  on  the  same  noble  business,    perhaps 
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there  is  no  heart  glowing  with  truer  cheerfulness,  or 
gladdened  with  more  perfect  peace,  than  that  of  the 
pious,  diligent  teacher,  who,  having  early  in  the 
closet  sought  a  blessing  on  the  duties  and  services 
of  the  day,  goes  forth  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord 
to  engage  in  them. 

But  let  us  now,  in  thought,  pursue  the  thousands 
and  ten  thousands,  who  are  pacing  the  streets,  or 
crossing  the  fields  and  lanes  in  their  way  to  the 
houses  of  God.  And  could  we  hope  that  all  were 
animated  by  the  same  motive,  that  all  were  going  to 
listen  to  the  same  faithful  truth,  it  would  be  indeed 
a  pleasing  subject  of  contemplation. 

But  we  would  never  for  a  moment  disguise  truth 
in  order  to  indulge  a  pleasing  vision.  Of  these 
multitudes,  how  many  are  but  going  to  be  esta- 
blished in  error — how  many  to  pass  an  idle  hour — 
how  many  to  satisfy  their  consciences  with  heartless 
forms — how  many  to  sit  careless,  and  unimpressed 
even  under  faithful  instructions  I  Still,  however, 
with  all  these  deductions,  there  are  many  who  are 
sincerely  going  to  "  pay  their  vows  unto  the  Lord, 
now  in  the  presence  of  all  his  people ;"  and  this  is 
a  cheering  reflection. 

The  crowded  streets  of  a  large  city  pn  a  Sunday 
morning,  may  also  afford  another  observation  which 
should  excite  our  liveliest  gratitude.  To  see  multi- 
tudes, of  every  different  denomination,  quietly  pro- 
ceeding, in  open  day,  unmolested,  and  unquestioned, 
to  their  respective  places  of  worship,  is  a  beautiful 
evidence  of  the  religious  privileges  we  enjoy :  "  Every 
man  aay  now  sit  under  his  own  vine;  and  (whoever 
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might  wish  to  do  it)  none  dares  to  make  him  afraid." 
It  was  not  always  thus  in  England ;  and  when  we 
are  walking  peaceably  to  our  place  of  worship,  we 
should  not  forget  the  times  when  our  good  fore- 
fathers were  obliged  to  assemble  in  secret,  often  by 
night;  and  to  hide  "in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth/* 
from  the  rage  of  their  persecutors.  And  now  the 
Toice  of  prayer  and  of  praise  is  heard  in  our  land. 
What  numberless  voices  unite  in  that  universal 
chorus  which  ascends,  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  to  the 
heavens  I  This,  then,  is  another  animating  reflection 
for  Sunday  morning. 

But  there  are  many  who  are  absent  from  these 
solemnities,  not  by  choice,  but  necessity.  Sunday 
morning  has  a  peculiar  aspect  in  a  siek  chamber. 
Those  now  on  the  bed  of  languishing,  who  have 
hitherto  neglected  their  Sabbaths,  view  it  with  pecu- 
liar emotions ;  feel  its  value,  and  resolve,  if  they  are 
restored  to  health,  to  improve  these  precious  seasons 
in  future.  While  the  true  Christian  from  his  sick 
bed  hails  its  cheerful  beams,  and  hopes  for  a  Sabbath 
of  rest  and  profit  even  there. 

Others  there  are,  on  whom  this  Sabbath  dawns, 
indeed,  in  vain :  it  is  the  first  they  h^ve  passed  in 
eternity  I  Let  our  imagination  visit  the  many 
chambers  of  death  throughout  our  borders.  These, 
like  ourselves,  have  beheld  many  a  cheerful  Sabbath 
sun ;  but  now,  their  eyes  are  closed  to  its  brightness. 
The  beams  of  this  fair  morning  have,  perhaps, 
penetrated  the  gloom  of  their  chambers,  and  shone 
upon  the  silent  walls,  but  they  know  it  not.  The 
darkness  of  death  has  fallen  upon  them.     Ah,  then^ 
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how  unspeakably  important  is  the  question,  how 
•  their  former  Sabbaths  have  been  improved ;  since 
there  are  no  more  of  these  "  accepted  times,"  these 
"days  of  salvation,"  for  them  I 

But  let  our  thoughts  (already  so  excursive) 
wander  from  our  own  happy  island,  to  distant 
climes;  recollecting  that  within  the  passage  of  a 
few  hours,  the  same  sun  that  beams  in  so  cheerfully 
at  the  windows  of  our  sanctuaries,  and  on  the  walls 
of  our  pleasant  school-rooms,  shines  upon  the 
plains  of  India — the  wilds  of  Africa — the  forests 
of  America; — upon  the  ices  of  the  North,  and 
the  islands  of  the  South.  That  the  same  rays  are 
reflected  from  the  gilded  pagodas,  where  the  millions 
of  China  flock  to  their  idolatrous  worship ; — from 
the  mosques  of  the  false  prophet ; — from  the  gaudy 
temples  of  India ;  and  light  up  the  hideous  features 
and  grotesque  shapes  of  ten  thousand  idol  gods, 
"  which  are  no  gods,"  in  every  "  dark  comer  "  of 
our  globe.  While  we  are  illumined  by  the  rays  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  are  instructed  in 
**  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  the  red  Indian  roams 
the  desert  in  search  of  his  prey,  or  of  his  enemies  : 
the  dark  Hindoo  muses  idly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  :  far  in  the  impenetrable  regions  of  Africa — 

*^  The  Negro  villnge  Bwanns  abroad  to  play." 

The  fierce  Arab  hunts  for  spoil;  or  follows  the  slow 
caravan  of  spicy  merchandise  across  the  burning 
sands  of  the  desert :  while  in  the  West  the  poor 
negro-slave  toils  beneath  the  lash    of   his    hard 
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task-master.  Ah,  then,  what  are  the  privileges  of  a 
Sabbath  in  England  I  Here  and  there  indeed,  in 
those  benighted  regions,  the  solitary  missionary  goes 
forth  in  the  midst  of  hardship  and  peril,  to  hold  up 
the  light  of  truth ;  and  would  not  he  unite  in  the 
exclamation,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  difficulties  and 
discouragements,  and  say.  What  are  the  privileges 
of  a  Sabbath  in  England  I 

But  now,  let  us  return  nearer  home,  to  make  a 
more  practical  reflection.  This  Sabbath  sun  that 
shines  on  the  millions  of  the  human  race,  beams 
dso  on  us;  <'on  me,"  let  every  reader  say:  and  to 
me  the  question  is,  How  /  shall  employ  it  ?-— I  am 
not  one  of  the  open  Sabbath-breakers  of  the  land ; 
bat  am  I  not  one  of  the  Countless  multitude,  who 
while,  in  form,  they  "keep  a  holy  day,"  yet,  secretly, 
**  say,  What  a  weariness  it  is  I  When  will  it  be 
over  ?"  Or  am  I  one  of  those  to  whom  the  Sabbath 
is  a  delight,  who  are  'glad  to  go  up  to  the  house 
of  the  Lord?'  Am  I  a  faithful,  regular,  zealous 
teacher,  preparing  with  others  to  join  my  beloved 
class  ?  Or  have  I  never  offered  my  services  to  that 
good  work  ?  Am  I,  on  the  contrary,  spending  the 
intervals  of  worship  in  idleness  and  indulgence,  and 
attention  to  my  dress  ?  If  so,  reader,  no  longer,  we 
beseech  you,  waste  your  time  in  pitying  or  despising 
the  poor  Indian  and  Negro :  no  longer  censure  the 
pleasure-taking  Sabbath-breaker:  let  your  charity 
begin  at  home ;  and  remember,  that  if  your  Sabbaths 
are  misimproved,  you  are  in  a  far  more  alarming 
situation  than  the  untaught  savage,  <<who  knows 
uot  his  Lord's  will!"    Recollect,  also,  that  the 
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period  is  hastening,  when  the  Angel  of  Death  shall 
swear  concerning  you,  that  "Time,"  and  its  Sab- 
baths, "  shall  be  no  longer," 


VIIL 
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To  see  visions,  and  dream  dreams,  has  been  a 
privilege  common  to  those  (if  we  may  credit  their 
assertions)  whose  labours  have  been  devoted  to  the 
edification  of  the  public:  and  fortunate,  indeed, 
should  we  account  ourselves,  if,  instead  of  devoting 
many  a  weary  hour  to  the  service  of  our  young 
readers,  with  our  eyes  wide  open,  and  our  pens  full 
gallop— we  could,  like  our  more  favoured  prede- 
cessors, answer  the  purpose  as  well,  or  better,  by 
merely  falling  to  sleep.  For  my  own  part,  having 
no  hope  of  such  extraordinary  favours,  I  must  be 
content  to  present  them  with  one  of  my  waking 
dreams ;  trusting  they  will  be  able  to  find  the  inter- 
pretation thereof. 

Those  readers  who  are  familiar  with  allegorical 
adventures,  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I 
found  myself,  one  fine  evening,  on  an  extensive 
plain,  thronged  with  persons  of  every  age  and  con- 
dition ;  amongst  the  younger  parts  of  the  assembly, 
I  was  pleased  to  recognise  some  thousands  of  the 
readers  of  the  Youth's  Magazine.  The  crowd  was 
in  perpetual  movement :  many  running  to  and  fro 
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with  an  ap])earance  of  restlessness  and  agitation ; 
and  upon  inquiry  I  found  that  they  were  all  in  quest 
of  the  same  person,  each  expecting  to  meet  her  at 
every  turn,  although  they  were  looking  in  such 
opposite  directions.  The  name  of  this  person,  I  iias 
told,  was  Happiness^  *'  A  pretty  name,"  thought  I ; 
and  I  determined  to  join  in  the  pursuit*  It  was 
carious  to  observe  the  various  expedients  which 
were  resorted  to  in  order  to  discover  her.  Some 
were  groping  amid  heaps  of  dust  which  they  had 
collected  from  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  others 
thought  she  might  be  concealed  among  the  daisies 
and  buttercups  that  covered  the  plain ;  others  walked 
about  with  vacant  countenances,  idly  seeking  her 
among  the  crowd :  while  a  few,  like  myself,  uncon- 
sciously sought  her  while  observing  the  rest. 

Our  attention  was  at  length  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  lively  music,  and  at  the  same  time  a  gay 
procession  was  seen  advancing  from  a  distant  part 
of  the  plain.  As  it  approached,  an  elegant  female 
figure  was  distinguished  amid  a  train  of  fair  atten- 
dants :  her  flowing  robe  exhibited  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow  ;  her  auburn  locks,  entwined^  with 
wreaths  of  pearl  and  diamond,  floated  in  the  breeze ; 
her  voice  was  soft,  her  smile  enchanting,  and  her 
eyes  sparkled  more  than  the  brilliants  on  her  brow. 
Her  attendants,  also,  were  gaily  attired :  they 
danced  and  sang,  and  strewed  artificial  flowers  in 
her  path.  She  was  received  with  universal  acclama- 
tion; for  all  concluded  her  to  be  the  person  of 
whom  we  were  in  search.  <<  It  can  be  no  other  than 
Happiness  herself,"  we  said ;  and  she  bowed  assent 
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to  the  name.  She  was  soon  surrounded  by  the 
wondering  crowd,  who  thronged  about  her  in  cla- 
morous fidmiration.  Upon  a  signal  from  their 
mistress,  the  attendant  maidens  opened  a  variety  of 
elegant  caskets  suid  vases,  which  they  bore  in  their 
hands,  and  from  whence  they  scattered  a  profusion 
of  costly  gifts,  toys,  trinkets,  and  dainties,  amid  the 
scrambling  crowd.  When  the  tumult  this  occa- 
sioned had  a  little  subsided,  she  commanded  silence, 
and  thus  addressed  the  assembly  : — 

**  Youths  and  maidens,  behold  one  who  has  pecu- 
liar claims  to  your  regard.  I  am  devoted  to  your 
interests :  I  fly  the  infirm,  the  poor,  and  the  miser- 
able, that  I  may  exclusively  promote  your  gratifica- 
tion. I  come  to  invite  you  to  my  palace;  where 
every  delight  that  my  genius  can  invent,  and  my 
bounty  bestow,  is  prepared  for  your  reception. 
Who  will  follow  me?"  This  question  was  answered 
by  an  instantaneous  movement  in  the  crowd ;  every 
one  pressing  forwards  to  join  her  standard. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  another  graceful 
figure  was  observed  advancing  from  an  opposite 
part  of  the  plain.  Her  step  sedate  and  dignified, 
her  countenance  radiant  and  benignant.  She  wore 
a  plain  robe  of  delicate  whiteness,  and  a  simple 
wreath  of  field  flowers  bound  her  hair.  All  eagerly 
inquired  her  name ;  but  our  fair  leader,  when 
appealed  to,  declared  she  knew  her  not,  having 
never  seen  her  before.  She  would  fain  have  led  us 
off  without  waiting  to  salute  her;  but  curiosity 
prompted  us  to  remain.  This  personage  had  no 
train  of  attendants :  being  only  supported  on  one 
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side  by  a  sturdy  youth,  whose  name,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  was  Industry;  and  on  the  other,  by  a 
maid  of  stately  mien,  called  Integrity.  It  was  with 
an  air  at  once  of  noble  frankness  and  graceful 
modesty,  that  she  now  introduced  herself  by  the 
name  of  Happiness. 

**  Friends,"  said  she,  "  I  make  no  great  preten- 
sions ;  no  such  brilliant  promises  as  those  to  which 
you  have  just  listened ;  but  you  will  find  me  sincere 
and  faithful  to  my  engagements:  it  is  but  justice  to 
you,  and  to  myself,  that  I  should  reveal  my  name, 
and  her's  who  has  assumed  it.  This  is  her  old 
artifice ;  she  always  wishes  to  assume  mine,  but  her 
real  name  is  Pleasure.  Many  suppose  that  we  are, 
at  least,  near  of  kin,  and  dwell  under  the  same 
roof;  but  the  truth  is,  that  our  families  were  never 
connected,  and  that  my  abode  is  far  remote  from 
her's.  You  have  now  only  to  choose  whom  you 
will  follow :  you  have  all  been  seeking  me  where  I 
was  not  to  be  found  ;  now  if  you  wish,  I  will  conduct 
you  to  my  residence.  It  is  true  that,  now  and  then,  a 
weary  votary  of  my  gay  rival,  after  fruitless  endea- 
vours to  find  me  in  her  domains,  at  last  comes  to  seek 
me  in  my  native  valley,  but  the  greater  number  of 
her  followers  never,  never  return.  Suffer  me,  then, 
to  lead  you  at  once  to  my  safe  and  pleasant  abode. 

She  ceased ;  and  every  face  seemed  agitated  with 
painful  indecision ;  her  look,  her  manner^  and  her 
name  interested  all  hearts.  But  during  the  whole  of 
her  address.  Pleasure  had  ordered  her  music  to  play ; 
the  merry  tambourine  and  tinkling  cymbal  flashed 
over  our  heads ;  her  silken  banners  of  purple  and 
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gold  streamed  in  the  air ;  the  maidens  recommenced 
their  sprightly  dance :  while  Pleasure  herself^  waving 
her  white  arm,  beckoned  incessantly  to  the  crowd ; 
till  overpowered  by  her  attractions,  a  very  large' 
majority  of  the  assembly  turned  their  backs  upon 
Happiness,  and  rejoined  the  rival  standard. 

Even  of  the  few  who  stayed,  several  seemed  to 
hesitate,  halting  and  turning  incessantly  to  listen  to 
the  receding  music ;  till  at  length,  they  complained 
that  they  were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  quick 
step  of  Industry ;  and  that  they  were  disconcerted 
by  the  steady  eye  of  Integrity ;  so  after  making  an 
awkward  apology  to  Happiness,  they  deserted  to 
the  merry  multitude.  The  small  company  who  still 
remained  followed  her  with  a  cheerful,  determined 
air :  and  I  watched  the  happy  party  as  it  crossed 
the  plain,  till  it  disappeared  among  the  trees  that 
shade  the  valley  of  Happiness. 

For  my  own  part,  I  resolved  to  follow  the  crowd 
to  the  palace  of  Pleasure,  just  to  make  my  obser* 
vations.  As  I  reached  the  rear  of  the  procession, 
I  was  really 'disgusted  to  see  several  hoary  heads 
nodding  to  the  music,  and  limbs  tottering  after  the 
train  as  fast  as  they  were  able.  "  Surely,"  thought  I, 
"  these  would  do  better  to  repose,  peacefully  in  the 
asylum  of  Happiness  !**  But  I  presently  learned  that 
those  who  have  been  strangers  to  her  in  early  life, 
rarely  seek  her  acquaintance  afterwards ;  and  that 
although  Pleasure  treats  them  with  marked  dis- 
respect, they  persist  in  pursuing  her  wherever  she 
goes — the  disfigurement  of  her  pageants,  and  the 
lumber,  of  her  halls. 
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We  soon  leflt  the  green  plain  and  its  pleasant  trees 
in  the  distance ;  and  proceeded  till  we  reached  the 
suburbs  of  a  large  city,  whose  domes  and  spires, 
and  crowded  roofs,  were  just  visible  through  the 
smoke  and  vapour.  All  the  bells  were  ringing,  and 
the  streets,  lit  up  with  long  rows  of  lamps,  resounded 
with  the  rattling  of  wheeb  and  the  trampling  of 
horses.  At  length,  the  magnificent  palace  of  our 
leader  was  discovered,  rising  above  the  surrounding 
buildings,  and  richly  decorated  with  festoons  of 
variegated  lamps.  A  blaze  of  light  from  brilliant 
chandeliers,  shone  from  its  innumerable  windows; 
while  the  merry  sound  of  the  viol  and  all  kinds  of 
instruments,  was  heard  from  within.  The  halls  were 
already  thronged  with  visitants,  and  we  all  crowded 
in,  eager  to  share  the  entertainment. 

There  have  been  so  many  descriptions  of  the 
interior  of  this  palace,  that  it  would  be  quite  super- 
fluous to  repeat  them ;  and  indeed  it  were  an  endless 
task.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  say,  that  Pleasure 
had  not  exaggerated  in  her  description.  There  were 
numerous  suites  of  apartments,  fitted  up  to  suit  the 
various  tastes  of  the  different  visitors ;  many  to 
regale  the  senses,  others  to  delight  the  fancy ;  some, 
even  to  feast  the  intellect.  For  a  time,  all  was  life 
and  gaiety.  New  comers,  I  observed,  always  seemed 
to  think  that  one  half  had  not  been  told  them :  yet 
I  could  but  remark,  how  many,  after  a  while,  would 
suddenly  forsake  their  pursuits,  with  looks  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  fatigue;  and  recline  on  sofas  and 
couches,  where  they  gaped  and  sighed,  wondering 
why  they  did  so.     Others,  with  the  same  uneasy 
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appearance,  persisted  in  pacing  from  one  apartment 
to  another,  as  if  in  search  of  something  that  ever 
eluded  them :  and  what  struck  me  as  a  strange  in- 
consistency, was,  that  several  protested  they  were 
only  come  to  look  for  Happiness,  persuaded  that 
she  was  concealed  somewhere  in  the  palace ;  although 
they  had  themselves  seen  her  retire  to  her  own  quiet 
vale,  quite  in  an  opposite  direction.  Every  hour 
increased  the  number  of  weary  and  discontented 
faces ;  the  revelry  however  continued  ;  and  Pleasure, 
to  do  her  justice,  made  every  effort  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  her  guests,  till  she  herself  seemed  nearly 
exhausted  with  her  exertions.  It  being  now  long 
past  midnight,  I  began  to  think  -of  retiring,  for  my 
curiosity  was  fully  satisfied:  and  I  went  prepared 
with  as  good  an  excuse  as  I  could  devise,  to  pay  my 
parting  compliments  to  Pleasure,  whom  I  found 
reclining  on  her  throne,  with  a  languid  eye,  and 
haggard  countenance.  She  received  my  apologies 
with  coldness,  and  expressed  no  wish  to  detain  me ; 
for  it  seems  that  Pleasure  does  not  like  to  be  looked 
at  by  any  but  her  admirers. 

Having  escaped  from  the  crowded  apartments  of 
the  palace,  I  presently  reached  the  outskirts  of  the 
city ;  where  I  no  sooner  began  to  inhale  the  fresh 
air,  than  my  spirits  experienced  a  sudden  exhilara- 
tion. I  breathed  freely,  and  lost  the  sense  of  fatigue. 
Dawn  was  now  breaking  over  the  distant  hills ;  and 
by  the  time  I  regained  the  plain  whence  we  set 
out,  a  light,  rosy  tint,  the  pure  blush  of  morning, 
was  spread  on  every  object :  the  lark  sprang  up, 
and  commenced  her  merry  carol  over  my  head :  a 
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refreshing  breeze  gently  stirred  the  foliage : — ^I  felt 
that  I  was  approaching  the  regions  of  Happiness. 

I  now  looked  about  for  the  nearest  path  to  the 
valley ;  which,  although  I  had  distinctly  marked  the 
evening  before,  I  could  not  now  readily  distinguish. 
At  this  moment  I  was  unexpectedly  accosted  by 
Happiness  herself,  who  being  fond  of  early  rising, 
had  overtaken  me  in  her  morning  walk.  She  saluted 
*me  with  a  courteous  smile,  and  offered  her  hand  to 
conduct  me  to  her  residence.  But  at  first  sight  I 
did  not  recollect  her ;  my  eyes  had  been  so  much 
dazzled  by  the  glare  of  light  in  the  palace,  that  I 
could  not  see  her  distinctly,  and  even  when  she 
made  herself  known  to  me  I  could  scarcely  believe 
her  to  be  the  same  person  that  I  had  seen  a  few 
hours  before.  I  thought  her  features  plain,  and 
that  she  looked  less  cheerful  and  engaging;  but 
every  step  we  took  together  seemed  to  heighten 
her  beauty,  and  to  render  her  conversation  more 
animating.  At  length  we  reached  the  valley,  and  I 
descried  thie  white  turrets  of  her  mansion  rising 
above  the  trees. 
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^*I  PROMISED,"  said  Happiness,  "to  lead  you  to 
my  mansion ;  but  this  is  the  hour  of  morning  sacri- 
fice, and  we  must  first  repair  to  the  altar  of  Devotion.*' 
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So  saying,  she  conducted  me  to  a  temple  of  the 
most  simple  architecture,  where  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  were  already  assembled.  A  cloud  of 
fragrant  incense,  which  was  the  prayers  of  saints, 
curled  in  white  wreaths  among  the  trees,  and  thence 
ascended  in  a  stately  column  to  the  sky.  When  the 
solemnities  were  concluded.  Devotion,  the  priestess 
with  a  serene  brow,  pronounced  a  benediction,  and 
dismissed  the  assembly. 

Withdrawing  silently  from  the  temple,  we  repaired 
to  a  spacious  hall  in  the  mansion,  where  long  tables 
were  spread,  furnished  abundantly  with  plain  and 
wholesome  provision.  At  these  tables  a  healthy, 
handsome  woman  presided,  called  Temperance ;  who 
did  the  honours  of  her  board  with  perfect  grace,  and 
with  the  warmest  hospitality.  But  there  was  one 
singular  custom;  upon  a  certain  signal,  given  by 
herself,  every  one  present  immediately  ceased  to 
regale ;  and  if  a  cup  or  dish  had  been  tasted  by  any 
of  the  company  afterwards,  it  would  have  been 
considered  as  a  personal  affront  to  the  lady  herself. 
Happiness  assured  me,  that  if,  on  any  occasion, 
Temperance  chanced  to  be  absent  from  her  place, 
she  herself  (being  always  subject  to  fits)  fainted  at 
table,  and  could  never  be  revived  till  Temperance 
brought  her  restoratives. 

This  signal  being  given,  the  whole  company  rose 
from  table,  and  inmiediately  repaired  to  their  re- 
spective apartments.  Those  to  which  Happiness 
first  conducted  me,  and  which  formed  one  extensive 
wing  of  the  building,  were  under  the  superintendance 
of  Industry,  that  brisk  youth  on  whose  arm  Happiness 
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leaned  when  I  first  met  her ;  and  who  was,  she  told 
me,  with  the  exception  of  Devotion^  her  nearest 
relation*  This  long  suite  of  rooms  was  variously 
furnished,  according  to  the  different  rank  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  inhabitants.  Here  were  to  be 
heard  the  clatter  of  machinery,  the  groans  of  the 
engine,  the  strokes  of  the  hammer,  and  the  roaring 
of  the  forge.  There  were  to  be  seen  the  implements 
of  husbandry,  and  the  bustle  of  trade.  Further  on, 
I  observed  countless  numbers  of  females,  plying  the 
busy  needle.  Beyond  these,  we  reached  apartments 
of  greater  elegance ;  over  which  two  persons  pre- 
sided of  remarkably  interesting  appearance,  called 
Science  and  Literature.  The  former,  a  silver-headed 
sage,  of  a  mild,  venerable  aspect ;  before  whom,  as 
we  approached,  I  involuntarily  made  a  low  prostra- 
tion. The  latter,  an  ardent,  interesting  youth,  with 
a  fine  eye  and  a  pale  cheek :  he  wore  a  wreath  of 
evergreens  on  his  temples,  and  was  attended  by 
all  the  muses.  As  we  passed  him,  I  turned  to 
Happifiess,  and  inquired  if  she  did  not  spend  the 
greater  proportion  of  her  time  in  this  part  of  her 
residence.  She  smiled  at  the  question,  and  replied, 
that  she  was  prevented  from  shewing  any  such  par- 
tiality, by  certain  evil  genii,  which  occasionally  in- 
fested her  domains,  and  which  often  compelled  her 
to  fiy  from  one  apartment  to  another,  especially  if 
she  had  stayed  in  any  of  them  rather  longer  than 
usual.  "  Here,  for  instance,"  said  she,  "  there 
are  two  or  three  little  impertinent  demons,  called 
Ambition,  Envy,  and  Irritability ,  who  tease  that 
poor  youth  sadly,  and  make  him  look  so  pale  and 
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wan  :  for  my  own  part,  I  have  so  great  an  antipathy 
to  them,  that  I  can  never  stay  in  the  same  room 
with  any  of  them ;  so  that,  I  assure  you,  I  am  glad, 
sometimes,  to  make  my  escape  from  these  parts  to 
go  yonder  and  sing,  among  the  spinning-wheels. 
There  is,  however,"  continued  she,  "an  amiable 
handmaid  of  Devotion%  of  low  stature,  called 
Humility i  who  has  power  to  charm  away  these  in- 
truders; and  when  they  send  her  to  solicit  my 
return,  she  never  fails  to  bring  me  back  again." 

She  next  led  me  to  the  other  great  wing  of 
the  building,  where  I  observed  the  apartments  were 
fitted  up  with  the  greatest  attention  to  comfort 
and  accommodation.  Here  presided  a  glowing, 
wann-hearted,  interesting  looking  creature,  called 
Affection,  As  we  approached  she  smiled  sweetly 
upon  us;  but  there  was  a  tear  in  her  eye,  and 
something  of  anxiety  in  her  expression.  As  I 
looked  into  the  many  rooms  which  formed  this 
division  of  the  building,  I  beheld  cheerful  fires 
blazing,  and  small  domestic  circles  formed  around 
them.  There  were  smiling  mothers,  with  infants 
in  their  arms;  and  fathers,  with  groups  of  rosy 
children  climbing  their  knees ;  there  were  brothers 
and  sisters  walking  hand  in  hand  ;  and  hoary  heads 
reclining  on  youthful  bosoms.  "This  is  a  pretty 
sight,"  said  I;  "Yes;"  said  Happiness^  "and 
perhaps,  if  Lhad  any  preference,  it  is  here  that  I 
should  most  frequently  repose.  But  I  must  tell  you, 
that  these  apartments  are  peculiarly  subject  to  in- 
vasion. There  is  a  stem  matron,  called  AffOctioUy 
wearing  a  mourning  habit,  who  walks  up  and  down 
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this  gallery,  apd  is  continually  turning  in  to  one  or 
other  of  the  rooms:  whenever  she  appears,  I  am 
obliged  to  retire ;  but  during  my  absence,  DevoHony 
when  applied  to,  dispatches  two  gentle  handmaids, 
caHed  Peace  and  Resignation,  who  are  the  most  ex- 
cellent substitutes  I  could  employ.  And  if  they  are 
treated  courteously,  and  made  heartily  welcome,  it 
is  seldom  long  before  I  shew  my  face  again  :  I  have 
heard  it  remarked,  that  I  never  look  so  healthy, 
nor  wear  so  cheerful  a  smile,  as  after  I  have  been 
banished  for  a  time,  by  that  stern  matron.  There 
are  some  few  of  these  rooms,  indeed,  where  she  has 
been  so  busy,  that  I  have  never  since  been  able  to 
gain  free  admittance:  I  am  not  even  invited  to 
return :  they  complain  that  my  eye  is  too  bright,  and 
my  manners  too  lively ;  and  they  find  Peace  and 
ResignaHon  more  congenial  associates.  Yet,  there 
are  times  when  I  steal  in  unperceived,  behind  one 
or  other  of  these  handmaids,  and  enliven  the  party, 
though  they  do  not  suspect  I  am  there. 

'<  But  the  worst  enemy  these  apartments  have  to 
dread,  is  an  ugly,  noisy  fiend,  called  Discord;  who 
occasionally  crawls  in  through  some  breach,  which 
Chanty  (whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the  hangings 
in  repair)  has  left  unclosed.  When  this  happens,  I 
fly  quite  out  of  hearing ;  and  cannot  be  prevailed 
upon  to  return,  unless  that  kind-hearted  girl  comes, 
with  an  apology,  to  petition  for  my  re-^ppearancei 
'  As  to  Affliction,  I  am  far  from  regarding  her  as  an 
enemy :  she  is,  in  fact,  but  a  faithful  ally.  You  ob- 
served the  vast  numbers  that  flocked  to  the  palace 
of  Pleasure :   it  is  always  thus  that  she  succeeds 
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in  leading  off  a  large  majority.  And  although 
comparatively  few  ever  make  their  escape  from  her 
halls,  yet,  for  that  few,  I  am  almost  entireljT  in- 
debted to  the  address  of  AffliciUm.  Of  all  the 
messengers  I  dispatch  with  invitations  to  my  abode> 
none  are  so  successful  as  she.  You  would  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  how  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  thi& 
place  have  been  first  driven  by  her  from  the  palace 
of  Pleasure^  and  then  led  by  Devotion  to  our  quiet 
valley." 

The  last  suite  of  rooms  I  visited,  was  on  the  upper 
story ;  and  they  presented  a  very  interesting  and 
busy  scene.  A  benignant  personage,  called  BenevO' 
lence,  presided  here.  The  moment  we  ascended,  I 
observed  that  a  fresh  glow  overspread  the  face  of 
Happiness^  and  her  eyes  beamed  with  more  than 
their  wonted  effulgence.  She  met  Benevolence  with 
a  cordial  salutation,  though  it  was  but  a  hasty  one ; 
for  he  declared  he  had  so  much  business  on  his 
hands,  that  he  could  not  stay  even  to  talk  with 
Happiness.  We  followed  him,  however,  through 
several  different  rooms,  where  there  was  much  to 
gratify  my  curiosity.  In  one  of  these,  I  saw  two  or 
three  solitary  individuals,  hard  at  work  in  breaking 
the  chains,  and  unloosing  the  fetters,  from  thousands 
of  black  men  ;  and  warding  from  their  bleeding 
backs  the  strokes  of  the  lash,  which  a  whole  band 
of  gentlemaji-ruffians  were  attempting  to  inflict.  In 
another  room,  there  was  a  small  circle  of  females, 
surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  widows  and  orphans,  to 
whom  they  distributed  coats  and  garments.  In  one 
long  apartment  I  saw  thousands  of  children^  of  all 
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colours  and  countries,  receiving  instruction*  And 
while  some  were  engaged  in  their  tuition,  others 
were'^running  to  and  fro  along  the  gallery,  and  up 
and  down  the  staircase,  with  piles  of  Bibles  unde/ 
their  arms,  which  they  distributed  to  every  creature 
that  passed.  <<  Here,"  said  I,  *^  I  should  presume 
no  evil  powers  dare  intrude."  At  that  Benevolence 
shook  his  head :  "  In  time,"  said  he,  "  we  hope  to 
expel  them  entirely ;  but  I  assure  you,  that  if  I  do 
but  fall  asleep  for  a  few  minutes,  there  are  two 
officious  beings,  called  Ostentation  and  Party'SpirU^ 
who  have  the  impudence  to  wear  my  dress :  how- 
ever," said  he,  "  it  must  be  confessed,  that  these 
impertinent  fellows  work  very  hard,  and  do  a  great 
deal  of  business  for  me,  so  that  I  should  sometimes 
scarcely  know  how  to  get  on  without  them ;  and  till 
I  have  more  of  my  own  family,  grown  up,  I  am 
obliged  to  wink  at  their  intrusion  :  sometimes, 
indeed,  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  see  how  much  more 
they  can  accomplish  than  I  do  myself." 

I  had  now  visited  all  the  great  divisions  of  the 
building;  and  Happiness  said  it  would  be  endless  to 
conduct  me  through  every  secret  passage,  and  into 
every  retired  closet,  to  which  no  one  had  access  but 
herself.  When  she  ceased  to  speak,  I  gazed  at  her 
and  sighed.  **  Alas  I"  said  I,  '*  and  is  it  so,  that 
even  your  sanctuary  is  thus  liable  to  invasion,  and 
that  those  who  copne  to  reside  under  your  protection, 
cannot  insure  your  presence  for  an  hour :  whither 
then  shall  I  go?"  << Forbear  these  murmurings,'* 
said  she,  <'  and  follow  me."  I  did  so ;  and  she  led 
me  once  more  to  the  temple  of  Devotion,   We  found 
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the  priestess  employed  in  trimming  the  flame  on 
her  altar,  which,  during  the  Ught  and  bustle  of 
day,  was,  she  said,  very  apt  to  languish.  Happi* 
ness  told  her  my  complaint,  and  she  thus  addressed 
me: — 

<*Know  you  not,  poor  mortal,"  she  said,  '^that 
although  Happiness  has  been  permitted  to  erect  a 
temporary  residence  in  this  valley,  it  is  not  her 
hereditary  state — and  that  she  reigns  here  ODly  by 
a  limited  and  precarious  right  ?  Her  paternal 
mansion  is  in  a  higher  region :  there  her  reign  will 
be  absolute,  and  her  presence  perpetual ;  and  there 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  will  eventually  ac* 
company  her.  From  the  upper  windows  of  this 
temple,"  continued  she,  <^  the  golden  towers  of  that 
palace  are  occasionally  visible:  when  the  sky  is 
clear  and  the  air  serene,  I  can  always  distinguish 
them.  Do  but  look  steadily,  for  a  time,  and  you 
also  may  perceive  them."  I  turned  my  tearful  eyes 
towards  the  quarter  where  Devotion  pointed  ;  but  a 
gross  vapour,  rising  from  the  earth,  prevented  my 
discerning  a  single  turret.  Devotion,  however, 
assured  me  that  they  were  there ;  and  I  believed 
her. 
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*<  AVa   I   UkW   THS   DBAOt   SMMLL  AftD  4»KKiT,    trTAttn  JOO/OtOt 

GOD." 

Readkr— you  wifl  be  there  I  This  awful  dcene 
which  the  apostle  John  saw  in  prophetic  vision,  will 
be  realized ;  and  not  the  most  obscure  individual 
that  exists  shaU  be  then  forgotten :  for  "  it  is  ap- 
pointed unto  all  men  once  to  die,  and  after  death 
the  judgment."  Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  that  they 
who  have  once  heard  this,  should  ever  be  indifferent 
to  it  ? — ^that  days  and  weeks  should  pass  without  a 
thought  being  given  to  that  day  I — ^that  many  who 
hear  and  read  of  the  judgment  to  come,  have  never, 
perhaps  in  their  lives,  allowed  themselves  seriously 
to  reflect  upon  it,  and  to  recollect  4iow  deeply  and 
intimately  it  concerns  themselves !  If  some  import- 
ant event  relating  to  the  present  life,,  could  be  fore- 
told, such  as  our  entering  into  the  possession  of  a 
great  estate,  our  going  to  reside  in  a  foreign  country, 
or  that'Some  great  misfortune  would  befall  us ;  if  we 
could  know  beyond  a  doubt  that  some  such  thing 
would  happen.  Would  it  not  become  the  subject  of 
our  continual  thought — ^the  first  idea  that  occurred 
when  we  awoke  in  the  morning>  tiie  last  before 

we  fell  asleep  at  night?     And  although  we  might 
fret^uently  be  diverted  from  it  by  the  necessar}- 
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eDgagements  of  life,  still,  there  would  remain .  a 
consciousness  of  it  upon  our  minds,  and  at  every 
leisure  moment  it  would  be  the  constantly  returning 
recollection. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  an  impossible 
case.  Are  we  not  conscious  that  affairs  of  far  infe- 
rior importance  to  any  that  have  been  mentioned— 
some  expected  pleasure  that  perhaps  is  to  last  but  a 
day,  has  engrossed,  for  the  time,  all  our  thoughts 
and  attention  ?  and  this,  although  every  thing  con- 
nected with  our  worldly  affairs  is  attended  with  so 
much  uncertainty,  that  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the 
pleasure  we  plan  for  to-morrow  will  ever  be  realized ; 
or,  that  to-morrow  may  not  deprive  us  of  the  enjoy- 
ment we  possess  to-day.  Now  the  great  event  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  has  none  of  these  uncertain- 
ties to  lessen  its  importance : — "  it  will  surely  come:*' 
and  every  one  of  us  must  be  awakened  by  that  tre- 
mendous blast,  when  "  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and 
the  dead  shall  be  raised : — *'  the  reader  and  the  writer 
will  hear  it. 

There  is  no.  possible  way  in  which  this  subject  can 
be  regarded,  but  shows  it  to  be  one  of  the  deepest 
Interest  Should  we  think  it  a  matter  of  delightful 
anticipation  if  we  were  expecting  to  visit  some  of 
the  natural  curiosities  of  oVir  globe,  such  as  the 
falls  of  Niagara,  or  the  ^reat  volcanoes  of  ^tna 
and  Vesuvius  ?  Then  there  is  a  greater  sight  than 
these  that  we  shall  certainly  behold;  *<  for  the 
heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and 
the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  the  earth 
alsai,  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burned 
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up."    Why  do  not  our  thoughts  more  frequently 
dwell  upon  such  an  expectation  as  this  ? 

We  should  perhaps  consider  it  a  remarkable  oc* 
currence  in  our  lives  if  we  were  to  be  introduced  to 
some  of  the  princes  of  this  world,  especially  if  it 
were  in  order  to  transact  some  important  concern 
with  them  ourselves :  this  will  probably  never 
happen  to  any  of  us :  but  a  time  approaches  when 
we  must  stand  before  a  <<  greater  than  Solomon/' 
"  and  every  eye  shall  behold  him."— 

It  would  be  dreadful  to  witness  one  of  those  awful 
convulsions  of  nature  by  which  whole  cities  have 
been  overthrown  and  plunged  in  sudden  destruc- 
tion. But  that  will  surely  be  a  more  terrible  sight, 
to  escape  which  many  will  wish  even  for  such  a 
calamity ;  <'  calling  to  the  rocks  and  to  the  mountains 
to  fall  on  them,  and  hide  them  from  the  wrath  of 
the  Lamb."  Thus,  if  this  *'  great  day  of  the  Lord  " 
were  only  to  be  considered  as  an  object  of  curiosity, 
of  philosophic  interest,  it  might  reasonably  engross 
every  leisure  moment  of  reflection ;  for  not  all  the 
pageants  that  ever  glittered  on  this  earth,  not  all  the 
most  ingenious  contrivances  of  art,  nor  even  the 
grand  phenomena  of  nature,  could  pretend  to  the 
slightest  comparison  with  the  splendours  and  terrors 
of  that  spectacle.  But  so  great  is  our  individual 
interest  in  its  transactions,  that  these  considerations 
sink  in  comparison  to  insignificance.  Yes,  for  our 
state  for  eternity  —  that  word  of  unfathomable 
meaning,  will  then  be  decided.  O,  for  language  to 
express  I  O,  for  hearts  enlarged  to  comprehend  its 
import  I 
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Are  these  things  wonderful?     Yet  there  is  a 
thing  still  more  astonishing ;  even — that  many  who 
know  of  this  great  transaction,  and  are  assured  of 
their  own  personal  concern  in  it,  should  be  indif- 
ferent about  it ;  should  be  aUe  to  hear  and  to  read 
of  it  without  emotion,  without  recofiection,  without 
examination,  without  fear  ; — uid   this,    although 
they  are  conscious  of  being  at  present  quite  un- 
prepared for  the  ixial  I    There  is  many  a  timid 
creature  who  fears  wh^e  no  fear  is — trembling  at 
the  slightest  accident,  and  shrinking  from  the  most 
distant  apprehension  of  danger,  who  can  yet  brave  the 
thought  of  the  judgment-day :— can  read  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  where  it  is  described,  Vfith  care-' 
lessness ;  can  feel  at  ease,  and  enter  wiik  avidity 
into  the  affairs  of  the  world,  without  sparing  a 
thought — one  serious  thought   upon  the  subject! 
This  is  misplaoed  courage  indeed  I-*This  is  hardi- 
hood that  surpasses  all  expression  I     To  sucih  con- 
duct the  Bible  gives  the  proper  name :  there  it  is 
called  foUy ;   and  most  appropriately.     They  are 
fools  who  neglect  their  own  interest ;  and  a  wise 
man  is  he  who  pays  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
greatest  things.    In  worldly  affairs  this  is  readily 
admitted.     Yet  the  man   who  should  neglect  his 
business  to  play  wiUi  the  toys  of  his  infancy,  would 
aet  rationally  €ompared  with  him  <<who  layis  up 
treasure  for  himsdf  in  this  world,  "but  is  not  rich 
toward  God/'    If  the  heart  of  man  were  not  hard, 
blind*  and  deceitful  above  all  things,  such  folly 
could  not  be.     Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  delusions 
whereby  persons  suffer  themselves  to  put  away  the 
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serious  consideration  of  a  judgment  to  come  is,  that 
it  is  so  distant  an  event  Ages  upon  ages  must  roll 
away,  perhaps,  before  we  shall  be  roused  from  oar 
long  slumber.  But  it  is  only  liie  narrow  and 
limited  extent  of  our  present  views  that  can  give 
such  a  consideration  any  weight.  He  who  '<  sees 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  to  whom  a  thou- 
sand years  are  as  one  day/'  knows  that  the  import- 
ance of  that  event  is  not  at  all  lessened  by  its 
imagined  distance: — awful  descriptions  of  it  are 
accordingly  given,  in  order  to  arouse  us  to  prepare 
for  it.  Abel,  for  whom  the  first  grave  was  opened, 
has  had  indeed,  in  our  view  of  things,  a  long,  long 
repose  there :  but  is  it  therefore  of  less  consequence 
to  him  that  he  was  *^  righteous,"  and  that  God  had 
respect  to  his  offering  ?  Will  he  have  less  occasion 
to  rejoice,  when  he  stands  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Judge,  than  the  saint  who  has  lived  in  these,  last 
times? 

It  might  also  be  suggested  to  those  who  would 
cry  peace  to  themselves  on  account  of  the  supposed 
distance  of  judgment,  that  they  who  are>  best  skilled 
in  interpreting  the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  are  ge- 
nerally of  opinion  that  **  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
draweth  nigh ;"  and  tliat  we  of  this  generation  will 
have  but  a  short  rest  in  the  grave.  Perhaps  before 
the  stone  that  guards  our  dust  shall  have  mouldered, 
— ^before  the  letters  that  record  our  names  are  quite 
effaced,  it  shall  be  torn  up  "  by  the  voice  of  the 
archangel  and  the  trump  of  God.'' 

But  how  near  or  how  distant  the  time  may  be  is 
of  little  consequence,  seeing  it  is  certain.    This  it 
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is  that  gives  it  its  importance.  How  slight  an 
alleviation  is  it  to  the  agonies  of  a  condemned 
criminal  to  obtain  a  reprieve,  if  he  knows  that  it  is 
only  a  reprieve  I  and  in  this  view  we  may  justly 
regard  the  interval,  whether  long  or  short,  between 
death  and  judgment.  <<  The  vision  is  for  an  ap- 
pointed time ;"  and  although  **  of  that  day  and  hour 
knoweth  no  man,  not  even  the  angels  of  God,"  yet 
it  is  unchangeably  fixed :  though  it  seem  to  t&rry, 
yet  we  may  wait  for  it  with  certain  expectation,  for 
at  that  appointed  time  it  will  surely  come :  it  will 
tarry  no  longer  I  Nor  let  any  one  imagine  that 
amid  such  an  innumerable  assembly,  he  may  possibly 
be  overlooked.  It  is  said  that  *' every  one  of  us 
must  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God,  and  that 
the  dead,  small  as  well  as  great,  stood  before  him." 
There  is,  therefore,  no  person,  so  young,  so  obscure, 
so  humble  in  station  or  in  intellect,  but  shall  stand 
alone  at  the  bar  of  that  tribunal.  So  that  if  you, 
reader,  were  to  be  the  only  individual  singled  out 
for  judgment  before  an  assembled  universe,  your 
case  would  not  be  at  all  more  important  or  tre- 
mendous than  it  is.  But  there  b  another  obvious 
consideration  which  silences  every  excuse  for,  in- 
difference, namely,  that  if  judgment  be  far  off, 
death  is  near :  there  may  be  but  a  step  between  us 
and  it ;  and  death  will  decide  our  state  as  certainly 
as  judgment.  <<  There  is  no  repentance  in  the 
grave ;" — "  he  that  is  then  unholy  must  be  unholy 
stilL" 

The  unconcern  that  so  many  exhibit  on  thi9  vast 
subject,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  attributing  it 
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to  want  of  thought.  It  is  impossible  really  to  reflect^ 
and  remain  indifferent.  The  remedy,  therefore,  for 
such  strange  and  fatal  apathy  obviously  is,  to  acquire 
such  habits  of  reflection  as  to  familiarize  the  mind 
with  the  concerns  of  another  life.  We  should  then 
be  able  to  see,  by  the  strong  light  of  Eternity, 
that  things  of  the  greatest  importance  which  only 
concern  this  life — its  most  interesting  and  endearing 
engagements,  are  less  than  nothing  in  comparison 
with  our  souls'  welfare.  And  this  would  inevitably 
bring  us  to  make  that  inquiry  with  earnestness, 
which  at  present  perhaps  is  only  made  with  careless- 
ness, ''What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?  ''What 
shall  we  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?" — It  is  to  bring 
us  to  this  that  those  grand  representations  are  made 
in  the  Scriptures  ;  that  by  such  terrors  men  may  be 
persuaded — ^persuaded  to  flee  for  refuge  "to* lay 
hold  on  the  hope  set  before  them."  What  that  hope 
is,  we  all  know : — "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  I"  That  terrible 
expression,  "  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  "  belongs  to 
him  only  as  the  Judge  of  those  who  finally  refuse  to 
behold  him  in  this  gracious  character. 

As  for  those  who  have  a  good  hope  of  "  going 
forth  with  joy  to  meet  their  Lord,  with  their  loins 
girt,  and  their  lamps  burning,"  what  an  interesting 
subject  of  contemplation  is  this  I  Let  not  the 
trifles  of  the  world  ever  obscure  it.  Let  not  present 
pleasures,  or  present  sorrows,  greatly  affect  them, 
seeing  they  "  endure  but  for  a  moment."  When 
we  look  around  on  this  beautiful  world,  with  all  its 
interests  and  enchantments,  let  us  recollect  that 
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<<  ail  these  things  shali  be  dissolved  " — eoit  forgettiAg 
the  inference  of  the  apostle,  ^'  What  Bumner  of 
persons  ought  ve  to  be,  in  all  holf  conversation 
and  godliness  \" 


XI. 

fX)GLESlASTES  XL  8. 

^iF  A  MAN  LIYS  MANY  YBARS  AMD  RBJOICS  IN  THEM  ALL,  YVT 
LKT  HIM  REMEMBER  THB  DATS  OP  DARKNESS,  FOR  THBY 
SHALL  BB  MANY.** 

^  Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing 
it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  tiie  sun ;*  and  perhaps 
the  truth  of  the  remark  is  never  felt  more  forciblj 
than  on  a 'New  Year's  morning.  Not  the  brilliancy 
of  a  sumlner's  snn  can  excite  a  more  cheerful  feeling 
than  his  aspect  on  a  fine  winter's  day,  especially  at 
that  season  when  festive  pleasures  and  holiday 
feelings  impart  imaginary  charms  to  every  object 
With  the  New  Year  we  seem  to  begin  life  anew ; 
and  forgetting  that  we  are,  in  fact,  advanced  so 
much  further  on  our  eourse,  we  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  a  period  is  added  rather  than  lost  to  us.  The 
pains,  the  fears,  the  mistakes^  the  follies  of  the  past 
are  forgotten ;  at  least  we  hope  now  to  escape  or 
avoid  th^n,  because  it  is  a  New  Year*  •  Thus,  it  is 
hope  rather  than  sunshine,  that  inspires  us  with 
cheerfulness ;  while  dismissing  the  painful  remem- 
brance of  past  disappointments,  we  anticipate  tiie 
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^onkoown  advantages  and  pleasures  of  the  untried 
future.  It  is  right  and  wise  to  rejoice,  with  a 
thankful  and  cheerful  heart,  in  the  circumstances  of 
comfort  which  surround  us;  especially  let  us  ac- 
knowledge the  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father,  in 
sparing  us  to  behold  the  cheerful  beams  of  another 
'New  Yea/s  sun^  In  this  temper,  it  is  truly  **  a 
pleasant  thing  for  the  eyes  to  behold  it** 

There  is,  however,  a  peculiar  suitableness,  at  this 
season,  in  the  admonitory  words  of  our  motto; 
namely,  to  **  remember  the  days  of  darkness."  The 
{Mreacher  here,  for  argument's  sake,  supposes  a  very 
unprot^able  case ;  that  is,  that  a  man  who  lives  many 
years,  may  rejoice  in  them  ail.  None  knew  better 
than  King  Solomon  himself  that  such  a  thing  never 
happens ;  for  he,  who  possessed  every  thing  in  this 
world  in  which  a  man  may  rejoice,  declared  that 
"  aU  was  ^^anity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  But, 
though  well  aware  of  this,  he  chooses  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  such  a  circumstance^  in  order  to  meet 
every  objection.  He  considered,  perhaps,  that  the 
young,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  would  not 
think  i)t  so  unlikely  as  he  did.  '<  Suppose  then,''  he 
says,  ^that  a  man  should  have  a  long  life  of  un-^ 
interrupted  happiness,  yet  let  him  remember  the 
days  of  darkness,  for  t^ey  are  many ;"  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  it  is  so  very  important  to  remember 
them. 

By  "  ibe  days  of  darkness  "  we  are  to  understand 
tlie  state  of  the  dead.  But  when  Solomon  wrote 
tiids  passage,  perhaps  he  himself  did  not  apprehend 
how  long  a  period,  how  "many  days,"  he  should 
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spend  in  the  region  of  darkness.  What  a  successioo 
of  ages  has  rolled  away  since  he  first  ''  slept  with 
his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the 
kings!"  Once  he  rejoiced  in  the  light,  and  thought 
it  a  pleasant  thing  to  behold  the  sun :  but  how  many 
suns  have  risen  and  set  behind  "the  mountains 
that  are  round  about  Jerusalem,'*  since  the  days  of 
darkness  came  upon  him  I  How  wise,  then,  was 
he  to  remember  those  days,  to  realize  their  coming, 
and  to  anticipate  their  long  duration  I 

The  young  sometimes  plead  the  length  of  life  as 
an  excuse  for  putting  ofi"  these  recollections.  But 
how  much  wiser  it  would  be  to  consider  ratiier  the 
length  of  that  "night,  in  which  no  man  can  work  I" 
We  need  not  go  so  far  back  as  the  days  of  Solomon, 
in  order  to  be  convinced  of  this.  Let  our  thoughts 
only  recur  to  a  comparatively  recent  time,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  for  instance :  the  lite- 
rature of  the  day  makes  us  well  acquainted  with  the 
period.  We  are  quite  familiar  with  that  generation : 
their  thoughts,  their  feelings,  manners  and  habits, 
their  hopes  and  fears,  were  much  like  our  own.  We 
can  easily  realize  a  family  party  assembled  around 
the  blazing  fire  of  our  great-grand-sires,  on  the  New 
Year's  morning  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred-  and 
eighteen.  By  the  aid  of  a  little  imagination,  we  can 
substitute  the  huge  carved  mantel-piece,  adorned 
with  grotesque  figures  and  rich  china  jars,  for  our 
light  classic  marble,  and  tasty  chimney  ornaments ; 
and  then  we  may  fancy  their  cheerful  looks,  and 
friendly  salutations,  as  the  compliments  of  the 
season  were  interchanged.     The  young  faces  thcfh 
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Hke  the  young  faces  nowy  beaming  with  hope  and 
joy,  and  looking  forward  to  a  long  series  of  new  and 
happy  years :  and  yet  it  is  of  these  once  gay  and 
youthful  beings  that  we  must  now  say,  **  Our  fathers 
where  are  they  ?"  They  looked  forward  to  distant 
times,  but  did  they  look  quite  far  enough  f  They 
thought,  perhaps,  of  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  years  to 
come ;  but  did  their  thoughts  extend  to  a  hundred  ? 
—Did  they  think  of  the  year  1818,  when  all  to 
them  would  be  over ;  when  all  they  hoped,  fearedf 
and  enjoyed,  would  be  forgotten  ?— did  they  re- 
member **  the  days  of  darkness  ?" — It  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  114  to  answer  this  question :  probably  it 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  few  did,  and  the  many  did 
no/,  ^'  so  number  their  days  as  to  apply  their  hearts 
to  wisdom/' 

But  let  us  turn  from  the  past  to  the  present ;  and 
ask,  do  we  so  number  them  ?  The  next  age,  and 
new  generations,  will  as  certainly  come  to  sweep  us 
and  ours  away,  and  to  occupy  our  stations,  as  we 
have  taken  possession  of  those  of  our  forefathers. 
The  social  circles  who  shall  assemble  on  the  New 
Year's  morning  of  191 8, will  not  probably  even  pay  us 
the  compliment  of  recollecting  that  we  ever  existed : 
or  should  such  a  thought  arise,  it  will  be,  perhaps, 
only  to  laugh  at  our  old  fashions  and  antiquated 
customs ;  or  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  living 
in  a  more  advanced  and  happy  state  of  society. 
Some  few,  it  may  be,  will  moralize  upon  the  past  age; 
reflect  how  that  generation  has  passed  away,  and 
charitably  hope  that  they  were  wise  enough,  while  they 
saw  the  light,  '^  to  remember  the  days  of  darkness," 
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Bat  1^  this  wisdom  oursr?  Do  we  realize  tfao'se 
days  ?  Do  we  frequently  call  off  our  thoughts  from 
the  objects  which  surround  us,  and  summon  them 
to  these  solemn  recollections  ?  A  new  year  reminds 
us  of  the  quick  passage  of  life.  It  is  now  truly 
seasona'ble  to  consider  our  latter  end.  We  have 
all  been  recently  reminded  in  the  most  affecting 
manner,  how  soon  "  the  flower  may  fade.'*  Every 
youth  in  Britain  has  been  solemnly,  and,  as  it  were^ 
personally  addressed  by  the  awful  voice  of  this  pro* 
vidence.  What  young  heart  had  not  sympathized 
with  England's  fair  Princess,  in  her  distinguished  lot 
and  splendid  prospects  ?  How  many  of  our  readers 
have  formerly  amused  themselves  with  imagining,  if 
they  were  in  her  place,  what  they  should  feel,  and 
what'  they  would  do  ?— ^And  now,  it  appears,  that  if 
they  had  been,  the  wisest  and  best  thing  that  they 
could  have  thought  or  done,  would  hove  been  to 
*'  remember  the  days  of  darkness  I"  Let  those 
whose  imaginations  have  often  visited  her  in  her 
spacious  palace,  now  pursue  her  to  the  dark  and 
lonesome  sepulchre ;  not  one  ray  of  *<  sweet  light,'* 
nor  of  that ''  pleasant  sun,"  which  still  shines  on  her 
deserted  mansion,  can  penetrate  to  those  gk>omy 
vaults.  The  '^cbtys  of  darkness"  are  come  vpon 
her. 

But  to  what  purpose  should  we  indulge  these 
contemplations  ?  not  as  an  idle  ^>eculation  \  not  for 
the  sake  of  melancholy  brooding ;  not  to  compare 
our  own  situation  with  her's,  and  to  congratulate 
ourselves  that  we  are  not  now  as  she  is :  but  on  the 
contrary,  to  recollect  our  own  mortality,  and  to 
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reflect  that,  although  we  could  not  partake  the 
honours  of  her  former  station,  we  shall  assuredly 
share  the  darkness  of  her  present  abode ;  not  indeed 
in  a  spacious  mausoleum,  but  in  some  humble  grave. 

••  Well,  if  our  days  xniwt  fly, 
We'll  keep  their  end  in  aight, 
We'll  spend  them  all  in  wisdom's  waj, 
And  let  them  speed  thei^  flight" 

This  is  the  moral  of  the  whole :  and  how  cheering  is 
the  thought  to  which  it  leads  I  If  we  are  Christians, 
light  dawns  upon  the  darkness  of  death  itself,  and 
penetrates  even  to  the  tomb.  Then  we  may  say, 
*'  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory !"  and,  in  this  cheer^ 
ful  song  the  prince  and  the  peasant  may  unite. 

While  we  remember,  then,  the  days  of  darkness, 
let  it  be  in  order  to  lead  our  thoughts,  our  desires, 
our  endeavours,  our  arnbUiofh  towards  a  land  of 
light  and  glory.  *^  The  night  cometh,  but  also  the 
morning."  The  night  of  death  is  dark,  but  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection  will  break  with  incon- 
ceivable brightness,  and  how  pleasant  will  it  be  to 
our  eyes  to  behold  that  light  I  The  days  of  darkness 
will  be  past  for  ever  when  **  the  new  heavens  and 
the  new  earth  "  appear.  <<  There  will  be  no  night 
there;"  and  ''there  will  be  no  need  of  the  siu, 
neither  of  the  moon,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  of 
the  Lamb  will  be  the  light  thereof" 
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**  ONE  THING  HAVE  I  DESIRED  OP  THE  LORD,  THAT  WILL  Z  SEEK 

AFTER." 

This  language  might  be  adopted  in  part,  with 
great  sincerity  by  persons  of  every  age,  station  and 
character.  It  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  devout 
writer,  nor  to  pious  men,  to  desire  one  thing  above 
all  others,  and  to  seek  after  it  with  energy  and 
diligence.  Even  the  endless  variety  of  trifling 
pursuits  and  vain  desires  which  occupy  the  youthful 
mind  may  generally  be  comprehended  under,  some 
one  object,  towards  the  attainment  of  which  they  are 
all  directed. 

The  "  one  thing "  desired  by  some,  and  which  in 
a  thousand  different  ways  they  determine  to  seek 
after,  is  admiraiion.  It  is  in  pursuit  of  this  object 
that  many  devote  their  hours  and  their  energies  to 
dress.  Others,  for  the  same  purpose,  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  various  accomplishments :  and  some, 
with  no  higher  aim,  will  even  be  at  the  pains  of 
storing  their  minds  with  useful  knowledge.  Others, 
again,  will  engage  in  the  active  offices  of  charity 
and  benevolence ;  and  (worst  of  all)  are  there  not 
some  who  will  even  make  a  fair  show  of  religion 
itself,  with  no  better  object  in  view,  than  this  "  one 
thing,"  to  obtain  the  applause  and  admiration  of 
their  fellow-creatures  ? 
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There  are  many  of  a  di£Perent  temper  of  mind, 
who,  amid  a  thousand  changing  pursuits  and  varying 
wishes,  yet  may  be  said  to  desire  that  '^  one  thing/' 
pleasure :  and  this  according  to  their  ages,  tastes  and 
opportunities,  they  eagerly  seek  after;  in  toys,  in 
sports,  in  idleness,  in  feasting,  in  company :  whatever 
be  the  particulai;  means,  still  the  grand  aim,  the  <'one 
thing"  desired,  is  to  please  and  to  enjoy  themselves ; 
"  that  will  they  seek  after.*' 

There  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  mankind  with 
whom  the  "  one  thing  "  desired  is  riches.  For  this 
they  rise  early,  and  sit  up  late ;  and  there  are  none 
who  can  more  emphatically  employ  the  language  of 
our  text ;  none  who  more  industriously  and  ardently 
seek  after  their  object. 

But  there  are  some  among  the  young  as  well  as 
those  of  maturer  age  whose  "one  thinp'"  is  of  a 
higher  order  than  any  of  these ; — some  in  whom 
natural  taste,  united  with  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, has  inspired  a  true  love  of  knowledge;  who 
thirst  for  mental  improvement :  their  state  of  feel- 
ing is  expressibly  described  by  Solomon,  who  had 
himself  fully  experienced  it — "Through  desire,  a 
man  having  separated  himself,  seeketh  and  inter- 
meddleth  with  all  wisdom."  How  feelingly  and 
ardently  do  such  exclaim,  "One  thing  have  I  desired, 
that  will  I  seek  after !" 

Under  these  general  heads  it  would  be  easy  to 
enter  into  particulars ;  but  this  may  be  more  pro- 
fitably referred  to  the  experience  of  the  reader. 
Let  each  one  inquire,  what  is  the  one  important 
thing  to  which,  at  the  present  moment,  all  hia 
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ChoughtB  and  activity  are  directed.  If  it,  should 
happen  to  be  something  so  trifling,  so  iiseless,  so 
unworthy,  or  so  silly,  that  they  would  be  ashamed 
to  specify  it,  yet  let  them  not  hesitate  to  detect  and 
oonfess  it  to  themselves ;  it  might  be  useful  to  pause 
for  an  instant,  and  say,  ''So  then  among  all  the 
important  objects  of  pursuit  which,  may  engage  the 
attention  of  an  intelligent  being,  ,this  is  the  '  one 
thing  '* which  I  have  desired,  and  after  which  I  am 
resolved,  above  all  others,  to  seek."  Every  one 
indeed,  who  has  observed,  with  any  accuracy,  the 
workings  of  his  own  mind,  must  be  aware  what  in- 
tenseness  of  desire,  what  eagerness  of  pursuit  are 
frenjuently  devoted  to  things  so  essentially  trifling 
that  they  weary  or  disgust  as  soon  as  they  are  pos- 
sessed 

But  now,  with  regard  to  all  the  desirers  and  seekers 
that  have  been  alluded  to,  whether  their  attention 
be  directed  to  vain  and  trifling,  or  to  lawful  and 
rational  objects  of  pursuit,  yet  if  their  aims  rise  no 
higher,  how  suitable  is  that  remark  once  made  to  as 
amiable  and  hopeful  a  young  person  as  any  who  will 
peruse  this  page  ;  ''  One  th%n§  thou  lackest." 

X<et  us,  theU)  flrst  inquire  what  is  that ''  one  thing  " 
which  David  in  the  text  .desires  of  the  Lord ;  and, 
secondly,  consider  the  means  he  employed  for  the 
fulfilment  of  this  desire.  Now,  the  remainder  of  the 
verse  fully  explains  that  the  grand  obiect  of  the  holy 
Psalmist's  ambition  was  no  other  uian  tiie  ''one 
thing  needful."' — '<  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the 
Lord,"  he  says,  "  that  will  I  seek  after ;  that  I  may 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my 
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life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  inquire 
in  his  temple."  That  is,  he  wishes,  above  all  things, 
to  be  a  servant  of  God,  and  to  live  a  life  of  holy 
obedience,  and  of  communion  with  him.  What  an 
unspeakable  difference  between  this  desire  and  all 
others,  however  lawful  or  reasonable  I  Earthly  hopes, 
the  very  best  of  them,  are  liable  to  disappointmmit, 
are  founded  on  uncertainty,  and  frequently  termi- 
nate in  mortification  and  disgust*  But  this  one,  if 
sincere,  will  not  only  be  certainly  fulfilled,  but  when 
attained,  will  fully  satisfy,  and  even  surpass  expecta- 
tion ;  besides  that  it  includes  in  it  all  that  is  really 
gck>d  in  our  earthly  wishes.  Let  us  examine  it  mote 
particularly/ 

**  That  I  nay  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  ;"«— 
that  is,  he  hoped  to  be  continually  favoured  with 
the  outward  means  of  grace;  those  means  which 
we  are  so  apt  to  undervalue.  It  was  no  weariness  to 
David  to  go  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  but  his 
delight.  How  much  more  profitable  would  the 
services  of  religion  be  if  this  feeling  were  more 
general  I  if  we  were  to  attend  them  expecting  and 
desiring  spiritual  blessings  I  And  observe,  David 
desired  to  dwell  there  <<  all  the  days  of  his  life,"  not 
only  in  his  declining  days,  vfh&a.  he  should  have  done 
with  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  but  during  his  years 
of  health  and  vigour :  and  when,  if  he  had  wanted 
to  make  excuse,  he  had  the  splendours  of  the  eourt 
and  the  business  of  the  state  to  dissipate  his  thoughts, 
and  occupy  his  time.  Happy  they  who  thus  desire 
to  be  early  "  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  V*^ 
for  such  only  are  likely  to  ^^fiowrish  in  the  courts  of 
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their  God."  Nor  should  any  expect  to  bring  forth 
much  fruit  in  old  age,  but  those  who,  like  David, 
desire  to  dwell  there  all  their  days. 

But  his  object  was  ""  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord :"  this  indeed  is  the  sum  of  true  religion ;  for 
when  once  the  eyes  of  the  mind  are  spiritually  en- 
lightened to  perceive  His  infinite  excellence,  the 
desires  will  be  no  longer  going  after  earthly  good. 
It  is  only  from  blindness  that  we  love  creatures  more 
than  God.  It  was  in  consequence  of  thus  beholding 
His  beauty  that  David  not  only  could  say,  "  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  I"  but  was  able  to  add, 
what  is  far  more  difficult,  <<  there  is  none  upon  earth 
that  I  desire  besides  thee.''  It  is  the  most  lament- 
able consequence  of  our  depraved  nature  to  hide 
God  and  his  perfections  from  our  view.  And 
although  we  behold  so  much  of  his  glory  in  the 
works  of  his  hands — for  ''all  his  works  praise 
him,"  and  so  much  of  his  bounty  and  goodness  in 
the  conduct  of  his  providence — for  "  he  openeth 
his  hand  and  satisfieth  the  desires  of  every  living 
thing,"  yet  we  see  him  not,  we  know  him  not,  our 
hearts  are  at  enmity  with  him,  and  we  perceive  "  no 
beauty  in  him  that  we  should  desire  him,"  till  he 
''  lift  up  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  us  :  then 
we  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord." 

And  having  once  had  a  glimpse  of  His  excellence 
it  will  be  our  chief  business  and  pleasure  "  to  inquire 
in  His  temple ;"  to  wait  at  the  posts  of  His  doors 
to  learn  His  will,  to  do  His  commandments,  and  to 
be  taught  the  whole  of  His  truth.     The  more  we 
know  of  God,  the  more  we  shall  desire  to  know. 
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But  secondly ;  what  means  did  David  employ  for 
the  attainment  of  that  ''one  thing"  w|iich  he  de- 
sired ?  First,  he  desired  it "  of  the  Lord ;"  secondly, 
he  determined  to  "  seek  after  it  ;'*  that  is,  he  prayed 
and  he  endeavoured.  These  means  united  ensured 
his  success.  How  many  fail  and  come  short  in  re- 
ligion from  neglecting  one,  or  the  other,  or  both  I 
Desires  after  some  acquaintance  with  God,  and  for 
a  religious  life,  are  very  common.  Few  indeed,  if 
any,  who  have  had  religious  instruction,  but  have 
known  some  wishes  of  this  nature.  And  why  is  it 
that  they  so  frequently  become  fainter  and  fainter, 
till  at  last  they  disappear  amid  the  cares  and  pleasures 
of  this  life,  but  because  they  were  not  accompanied 
by  prayer,  and  endeavour ;  mfervent  prayer  and  jjcr- 
severing  endeavour  ?  This  only  can  be  the  reason  ; 
for  the  promise  is  explicit  and  unqualified,  ''Ask 
and  ye  shall  receive ;  seek  and  ye  ■  shall  find ;" — 
"  He  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 
him."  Therefore  it  is  most  certain,  that  if  any 
remain  ignorant  of  God ;  unconscious  of  their  need ; 
and  unacquainted  with  Jesus  and  the  way  of  salva- 
tion ;  or  if  they  are  cold  and  lifeless  in  religion,  it 
is  because  they  have  not  made  known  their  desires  to 
the  Lord,  nor  effectively  determined  to  seek  after 
him. 

This  subject  affords  encouragement  to  those  who 
are  conscious  of  liTely  desires  and  sincere  determina- 
tions  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  service  of  God. 
If,  after  counting  the  cost,  and  looking  round  upon 
the  pleasures  and  attractions  of  the  world,  any  one 
can  humbly  say,  in  the  meaning  of  the  text,  "  One 
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thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek 
after,"  let  them  not  fear  but  he  will  give  them  **  the 
desires  of  their  hearts."  As  to  such  as  have  no 
other  than  languid,  indolent,  ineffective  desires  after 
religion  (and  this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  the  case  with 
a  large  proportion  of  young  people  in  the  religious 
world)  let  them  be  stimulated  by  this  subject  to 
eamesUiess  and  activity;  remembering  that  ''they 
that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength ;' 
and  to  encourage  the  most  backward,  it  is  added, 
**  to  them  that  have  no  might  he  increaseth  strength." 
But  if  another  should  say,  ''  Alas ;  I  have  no  desires 
towards  religion,"  let  such  go  and  entreat  the  Lord 
to  awaken  good  desires  in  their  cold,  worldly  hearts ; 
and  they  shall  ''not  be  sent  empty  away." 


XIII. 
THE  WISE  HAN. 

Faedsric  and  Philip,  with  their  sisters  Julia  and 
Kate,  were  amusing  themselves  together  one  evening 
while  their  father  and  mother  were  engaged  in  con- 
versation. The  children  paid  no  attentiQn  to  what 
passed,  till  Philip  (who  was  very  lively  and  in« 
quisitive)  happened  to  hear  his  father  say  of  some 
person  he  was  speaking  of,  that  he  might  be  truly 
called,  a  wise  man  !  These  last  words,  which  were 
uttered  emphatically,  struck  his  attention. 
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**  A  wise  man  I"  said  he  to  his  brotbef  and  sisters : 
<<  who  is  that,  I  wonder,  that  papa  can  be  tialking 
about?" — "Nobody  that  we  know,  you  may  be 
sure,"  replied  Kate.< — "  No,  but  papa  knows  him, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  him  very  much,"  said 
Philip ;  and  he  began  to  conjecture  what  kind  of  a 
person  this  wise  man  must  be.  He  thought  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece ;  but  he  did  not  imagine 
there  were  any  of  that  sort  in  England.  As  soon  as 
there  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation,*  he  asked  his 
papa  what  this  wise  man's  name  was,  and  where  he  ^ 
lived.  "  He  lives,"  replied  his  father,  "  not  very  far 
off;  and  his  name  is  Johnson." 

"  Johnson  I  O,  some  relation  to  Dr.  Johnson,  no 
doubt,"  said  Frederick. — "  That  is  more  than  I 
know,"  answered  his  father ;  **  but  if  you  are  so 
curious  to  see  a  wise  man,  I  will  promise  to  take 
you  all  to  call  upon  him  to-morrow  morning." 
-  Philip  and  the  rest  thanked  their  papa  fat  this 
promise;  and  very  much  pleltsetl  were  they  at  the 
thought  of  it. 

The  next  morning  the  children  talked  much  Of 
their  expected  visit;  alnd  wondered  they  did  not 
hear  their  father  give  orders  for  the  chaise. 

"  How  many  miles  aS  is  it,  papa  ?"  said  Philip. 

**  Not  half  a  mile,"  said  his  father. 

Philip.  Not  half  a  mile  I  Well  now,  I  had  no 
idea  that  there  was  what  one  could  call  a  wise  man 
living  any  where  hereabouts. 

Frederic.  No  more  had  I. 

JuiiA.  I  think  I  know  where  he  Hves:— don't 
you  remember  that  old-fashioned  looking  house. 
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just  off  tLe  common^  with  tall  narrow  windows,  and 
a  high  wall  all  around  it,  where  they  say  a  very  old 
gentleman  lives  all  alone  ?-^that  is  the  place,  I 
dare  say. 

Philip.  I  wonder  whether  he  wears  a  long  beard  I 

Kate.  No,  no ;  most  likely  nothing  but  a  huge 
wig. 

Julia.  A  wig  I  no  such  thing  I  depend  upon  it  he 
has  his  own  white  locks,  waving  about  his  temples. 

Philip.  We  shall  find  him  up  to  his  elbows  in  old 
dusty  books,  1*11  engage. 

Frederic.  Or  perhaps  with  globes  and  glasses, 
and  all  sorts  of  apparatus. 

Philip.  He  will  not  be  very  well  pleased,  I  am 
afraid,  to  be  interrupted  in  his  studies  by  us. 

Julia.  For  my  part,  I  shall  take  care  not  to  speak 
one  word  while  we  are  in  the  room. 

Kate.  And  so  shall  I. 

Philip.  I  hope  he  will  not  ask  us  any  questions! 

Frederic.  O,  as  to  that,  you  may  depend  upon 
it  he  will  not  notice  one  of  us ;  perhaps  not  so  much 
as  know  we  are  there. 

Kate.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  laugh. 

Philip.  Laugh  I  if  you  do  though,  we  shall  get 
turned  out,  every  one  of  us,  depend  upon  it. 

On  these  remarks  their  papa  made  no  comment ; 
he  only  smiled  occasionally;  and  at  length  bade 
them  make  ready  to  accompany  him  on  his  visit  to 
the  wise  man.  When  they  set  off,  Julia  was  much 
surprised  that  he  passed  the  turning  leading  to  the 
common,  and  kept  straight  on  towards  the  town. 
"  Now  I  have  no  idea  who  in  the  world  it  can  be/' 
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said  she.  When  they  entered  the  town,  they  looked 
at  most  of  the  principal  houses  as  they  passed,  ex- 
pecting to  stop  every  instant.  '*  Doctor  Somebody ;" 
said  Philip,  endeavouring  to  read  the  name  on  a 
brass  plate — "  this  is  it,  I  dare  say."  But  no ;  his 
fatiier  passed  on,  and  soon  turned  down  a  narrow 
street,  where  the  dwellings  were  of  a  humbler  de- 
scription ;  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  mean 
looking  house.  A  plain,  middle-aged  man  opened 
it,  and  courteously  invited  them  to  enter.  "  Papa 
has  to  call  here  first,  for  something,"  whispered  the 
children  to  each  other.  He  ushered  them  into  a 
small  parlour,  where  his  wife  was  sitting  at  needle- 
work ;  while  three  girls,  her  daughters,  were  seated 
on  a  form  before  her,  reading  their  lessons.  The 
room  was  in  perfect  order ;  and  the  mother  and  her 
children  were  neatly  dressed.  The  only  decorations 
of  the  apartment  were  two  or  three  maps ;  and  a  few 
portraitsiof  some  of  the  old  divines,  and  other  pious 
ministers,  on  the  wall. 

The  young  folks  listened  to  the  conversation  which 
their  father  entered  into  with  these  persons ;  and 
they  quickly  perceived  (for  these  children  were  well 
taught,  and  .could  discriminate)  that  they  conversed 
sensibly ;  and  that  their  father,  although  much  their 
superior  in  education,  regarded  them  with  respect. 
After  a  few  minutes  thus  spent,  their  papa  told  the 
master  of  the  house  that  he  would  not  detain  him 
any  longer  from  his  employment ;  but  that  he  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  his  children  with  him, 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  allow  them  to  look  on  for 
a  little  time,  while  he  was  at  work:  it  would  be,  he 
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^  said,  both  amasing  and  instructive  to  them,  as  they 
had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  opera* 

,  tion  before.  To  this  request  he  most  obligingly 
acceded  ;  and,  with  a  look  of  great  good  nature  at 
the  young  folks,  immediately  conducted  them  to  the 
uppermost  room  in  the  house,  in  which  ke  carried 
on  his  business.  It  was  a  light,  airy  apartment ;  and 
there  was  a  pleasant  view  of  the  adjacent  country 
from  its  long  low  window.  The  children  were  much 
interested  in  watching  tha  process,  and  in  listening 
to  the  intelligent  explanation,  he  gave  them  of  bit 
t/ade ;  for  he  was  a  very  ingenious  mechanic ;  and 
he  told  them  many  things  which  they  had  never 
heard  before. 

When  their  curiosity  was  a  little  satisfied,  they 
began  to  look  around  the  room,  where  their  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  a  few  shelves,  containing  Ins 
small  library.  Upon  examining  the  titles  of  the 
books,  they  found  that  several  of  them  tteated  of 
subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  his  own  line 
of  business.  There  were,  however,  a  few  of  a  more 
general  nature,  and  such  as  the  children  were  sbt- 
prised  to  see  in  the  possession  of  so  plain  a  man. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  collection  were  weik-* 
chosen  books  of  divinity ;  with  a  Bible  which  had 
the  appearance  of  being  well  read.  They  now  again 
listened  to  the  stranger's  discourse  with  their  father ; 
and  were  struck  with  the  mild  and  pleaang  express 
sion  of  his  countenance,  when  he  was  telling  him  how 
happily  his  hours  passed  in  that  solitary  chamber. 

*'  I  often  think.  Sir,"  said  he,  ''  that  I  cannot  be 
sufficiently  thankful  that  my  caBing  is  of  a  nature 
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that  allows  me  so  much  retirement  and  opportunity 
for  thinking ;  so  that  while  I  am  labouring  for  the 
meat  that  perishes,  I  am  also  able  to  seek  after  that 
which  5fiU  endure  to  everlasting  life«  Indeed,  Sir," 
continued  he,  *'  I  am  a  happy  man.  The  cheerful 
hope  of  another  life  is  surely  enough  to  make  a  man 
unspeakably  happy.  In  addition  to  this,  God  is 
pleased  to  give  me  many  comforts  to  render  this 
life  pleasant  to  me.  I  have  a  wife  like-minded  with 
myself;  and  when  my  working  hours  are  over,  I  want 
no  other  recreation  than  that  of  going  down  to  her 
and  our  dear  children,  whom  it  is  our  delight  to 
train  up,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  wisdom  and  virtue. 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  reading  to  her  and  to  them 
such  books  as  we  possess ;  and  thus  we  increase  our 
little  stock  of  knowledge,  as  importunity  allows. 
But,. Sir,  though  I  mention  these  things,  my  happi- 
ness, I  trust,  does  not  depend  upon  them ;  but  is 
fixed  upon  that  good  hope  which  sweetens  every 
comfort,  and  softens  every  trial." 

The  father  and  his  children  were  pleased  with 
their  visit;  which,  for  some  time  after  they  took 
leave,  formed  the  subject  of  their  conversation ;  until 
Philip,  suddenly  perceiving  that  they  were  on  their 
return  home,  exclaimed,  "  But  are  not  we  going  to 
see  the  wise  man  ?" — **  My  dear,"  said  his  father, 
"we  have  but  just  left  him."—*'  What,  was  thai  the 
wise  man  ?"  said  all  the  children  at  once. 

Fathee.  That  was  the  person  of  whom  you 
heard  me  say  last  night  that  he  was  a  truly  wise 
man. 

Philip.  But,  papa — I  thought— 
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Father,  Well,  what  did  you  think  ? 

Philip.  Whj  although  he  appears  very  good^ 
and  happy,  and  industrious,  and  all  that,  yet  he 
certainly  is  not  at  all  the  kind  of  person  we  expected 
to  see. 

Frederic.   No,  not  at  all. 

Father.  I  cannot  help  that :  and  I  still  think 
that  what  I  said  of  him  was  perfectly  correct.  What 
kind  of  a  person  did  you  expect  to  see  ? 

Philip.  Why,  papa,  we  thought  he  would  at  least 
be  a  scholar,  you  know,  with  his  head  stuffed  full  of 
Latin  and  Greek ;  or  a  philosopher,  or  an  author, 
or  something  of  that  sort 

Father.  You  mean  that  you  expected  to  see  a 
learned  man,  or  a  clever  man :  but  that  was  your 
own  fault :  I  promised  you  no  such  thing.  Are  you 
not  aware,  children,  that  a  man  may  foe  learned,  or 
clever,  or  both,  without  being  wise  ;  and  that  a  man 
may  be  wise  who  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ? 

Frederic.   Yes,  wise  in  some  things. 

Father.  Wise  in  every  thing  with  which  Jie  has 
to  do. — Can  you  recollect,  Frederic,  that  definition 
of  wisdom  we  met  with  the  other  day  ? 

Frederic.  Something  of  this  sort,  was  it  not  ? — 
that  '^  wisdom  consists  in  employing  the  best  means 
for  the  attainment  of  the  most  important  end" 

Father.  Very  welL  Then  I. think  we  have  un- 
questionably seen  a  wise  man  this  morning.  You 
heard  from  himself  the  grand  object  of  this  good 
man's  pursuit;  and  this  must  by  every  one  be 
allowed  to  be  the  most  important  of  dl  objects. 
He  aims  at  nothing  less  than  eternal  life ;  and  to 
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this  end,  he  appears  to  employ  the  best  means ! 
such  as  God  himself  prescribes.  And  this  wisdom, 
which  is  from  above,  teaches  him  to  conduct  himself 
wisely  in  all  the  relations  of  kfe.  He  is  wise  as*  a 
tradesman ; — ^being  honest  and  industrious ;  and 
exerting  his  ingenuity  in  his  calling,  as  a  talent 
which  God  has  given  him ;  so  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  mechanics  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  is  wise  as  a  neighbour — living  in  peace  and 
charity  with  all  aronnd  him.  He  is  wise  as  the 
master  of  a  family--r-being  contented,  with  such  things 
as  he  has ;  never  attempting  to  vie  with  his  superiors, 
nor  aiming  to  be  thought  what  he  is  not.  He 
shewed  himsdf  to  be  a  wise  man,  by  choosing  for  a 
partner  a  wise  woman ;  that  is,  a  pious  and  prudent 
woman :  and  he  conducts  himself  wisely  as  a  husband 
and  a  father — ^guiding  his  house  with  discretion,  and 
training  his  children  to  tread  in  his  own  steps.'  He 
eminently  displays  also  one  of  the  invariable  charac- 
teristics of  true  wisdom,  by  his  modest  and  unas- 
suming deportment.  But  above  all,  and  as  the  cause 
of  all,  this  man  is  wises  in  making  it  his  chief  concern 
to  be  a  Christian ;  not  merely  by  profession,  but  in 
earnest  His  religion,  you  see,  is  of  the  true  sort. 
It  not  only  gives  him  a  hope  of  being  happy  here- 
after, but  it  makes  him  happy  now.  It  shines  in 
his  face,  and  reigns  in  his  dwelling.  In  that  solitary 
room  where  many  would  think  it  a  punishment  to 
pass  an  hour,  he  enjoys,  daily,  the  high  honour  and 
happiness  of  holding  communion  with  his  Maker ; 
while  the  noisy  world  below  are  disquieting  themselves 
in  vain,  with  every  passing  vanity.  And  in  his  daily 
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walk  and  conyenatioiiy  he  has  this  testimony,  that 
he  pleases  God. 

Now,  children,  hare  I  not  performed  my  promise  ? 
— rtell  me,  if  you  have  not  fseen,  according  to  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  A  Wise  Man  ? 


XIV. 

THE  CLEVER  FOOL. 

Not  very  long  after  the  father  and  husr  children 
had  paid  their  visit  to  the  wise  man,  the  effects  of  a 
gentleman  lately  deceased  in  that  neighbourhood 
were  advertised  for  sale  by  auction.  '«A.s  it  was  well 
known  that  his  house  contained  many  curiosities, 
persons  from  miles  round  flocked  to  attend  the 
sale :  and,  amongst  the  rest,  this  gentleman  and  his 
children ;  for  he  was  so  good  a  father  that  he  suf- 
fered no  opportunfty  to  escape  that  might  afford 
instruction  or  rational  amusement  to  his  family. 

^*  Childrai,"  said  he  to  them,  as  they  were  ^ving 
to  the  place—''  you  remember  that  some  time  ago 
I  took  you  to  see  a  wise  man ;  you  were  surprised 
by  that  visit;  perhaps  you  will  be  still  more  so  when 
I  tell  you,  that  we  are  going  this  naomiug  to  the 
late  residence  of  a  man,  who,  according  to  all  that 
appeared  of  his  character,  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety have  been  called  a  clever  fooV* 

Philip.  A  clever 'fool  I  * 

Julia.  It  seems  a  contradiction. 
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Fbederic.   Pftpa  will  explain  it,  I  dare  say. 

Kate.   A  clever  fool ! — how  droll  I 

Father.  As  this  poor  gentleman  was  a  stranger 
to  you,  and  as  our  opinions  can  how  do  him  neither 
good  nor  harm,  I  do  not  scruple,  with  a  view  of  its 
being  useful  to  ourselves;  to  relate  to  you  what  ap- 
peared unfavourable  in  his  character.  But'  let  us, 
at  the  same  time,  indulge  a  charitable  hope,  that  we 
may,  after  all,  be  mistaken  in  our  judgment.  Indeed 
I  could  wish,  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  him,  as 
an  individual,  out  of  sight.  I  only  mean  to  explain 
to  you«  that  a  person  living  and  acting,  as  it  is 
commonly  reported  he  did,  can  claim  no  higher  ap- 
pellation than  that  of  a  clever  fooL 

Children.*  Well,  papa,  now  tell  us  how  it  was. 

Father.  Nay,  stay  till  we  arrive  at  his  house, 
and  have  looked  about  us,  and  then  you  shall  judge 
for  yourselves. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  destined  spot,  they  were 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  and  the 
pleasant  aspect  of  the  residence.  The  house  and 
grounds  were  rather  compact  and  elegant,  than  ex- 
tensive or  magnificent :  but  there  was  a  symmetry 
and  beauty  of  design  which  at  once  pleased  the  eye, 
and  conveyed  an  idea  of  the  good  taste  of  the  pos- 
sessor. And  as  the  general  view  was  striking,  the 
detail>  when  examined,  excited  still  greater  admira- 
tion*  Our  party,  at  first,  amused  themselves  with 
walking  through  the  park  and  gardens,  which  exhi> 
bited,  at  every  turn,  some  ingenious  contrivance  for 
plea^ure  or  utility.  The  gardens  displayed  a  variety 
of   the  most   beautiful   flowers,    in  the   greatest 
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perfection.  ■  The  green-houses  were,  of  themselves, 
thought  worth  going  many  miles  to  see,  they  con- 
tained so  rare  a  collection  of  exotics,  and  other 
curious  plants,  disposed  in  the  most  exact  order; 
while  fruits  in  and  out  of  season  yielded  their 
tempting  fragrance  in  rich  profusion.  Stately  swans 
adorned  the  river  that  wound  through  the  park ; 
while  shady  alcoves,  rosy  bowers,  classic  temples, 
baths  and  fountains,  at  every  turn  surprised  the 
admiring  visitor.  The  recesses  of  a  shady  grove 
conducted  to  a  cool  and  beautiful  grotto,  which  was 
enriched  with  some  of  the  most  rare  and  curious 
specimens  in  mineralogy.  Lastly,  they  visited  a 
small  botanical  garden,  which  afforded  them  much 
instruction  as  well  as  amusement ;  for  the  late  pos- 
sessor was  a  man  of  science,  and  took  particular 
pains  with  this  well-arranged  collection. 

The  children  were  delighted;  and  not  less  sur- 
prised when  they  were  assured  that  of  these  various 
embellishments  and  contrivances  he  was  himself  the 
designer  and  inventor :  and  that  it  was  his  own 
taste  and  ingenuity  that,  was  displayed  in  every  part. 

Upon  entering  the  mansion,  the  effect  was  not 
less  striking.  The  apartments  were  disposed  and 
furnished  with  great  taste  and  elegance ;  and  conti- 
nually exhibited  some  novel  invention  for  promoting 
ease  or  pleasure,  or  for  avoiding  inconvenience. 
But,  what  was  the  most  interesting,  were  the  valu- 
able collections  in  the  various  departments  of  art 
and  science  with  which  this  house  was  embellished. 
A  capital  collection  of  old  pictures,  by  the  best 
masters,  occupied  the  long  gallery.    The  library 
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was  extensive,  and  contained  a  well  arranged  assem- 
blage of  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of 
every  age,  and  in  every  language. 

They  were  next  shown  a  cabinet,  containing  a 
valuable  assortment  of  ancient  coins  and  medals : 
after  which  they  visited  the  laboratory ;  for  it 
appeared  that  the  deceased  possessed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  had  himself  made 
some  ingenious  discoveries  in  that  interesting 
science.  Another  room  was  devoted  to  mechanics ; 
and  exfiibited  models  of  many  of  the  most  useful 
and  ingenious  machines  of  modem  invention,  some 
of  them  displaying  improvements  of  his  own.  Last 
of  all,  ascending  to  the  highest  story,  they  reached 
the  observatory,  which  was  furnished  with  its  appro- 
priate apparatus,  and  contained  the  largest  telescope 
these  children  had  ever  seen.  The  gentleman,  it 
was  said,  frequently  passed  whole  nights  in  this 
place ;  astronomy  was  his  favourite  study : — for  all 
these  things  were  not  collected  by  him  (as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  in  the  houses  of  the  rich)  as  mere 
appendages  to  wealth.  The  curiosities  of  science, 
art,  and  literature,  are  commonly  enough  to  be  seen 
in  the  possession  of  persons  of  trifling  and  vulgar 
minds,  wholly  incapable  of  deriving  any  other  grati- 
fication from  them  than  as  articles  of  show,  and  who 
value  them  merely  as  they  do  the  other  expensive 
ornaments  of  their  dwellings.  But,  in  this  instance, 
they  were  possessed  by  a  man  of  taste  and  science ; 
who  derived  genuine  pleasure  from  the  pursuits  in 
which  he  was  engaged ;  and  who  was  therefore,  so 
far,  happy,  useful,  and  respectable.    When  the 
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party  descended  to  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  they 
found  it  filled  with  company,  and  the  great  hall 
exhibited  a  scene  of  noise,  bustle,  and  confusion. 
The  auctioneer  was,  at  that  moment,  expatiating  on 
the  value  of  an  article  before  him,  which  some  were 
cautiously  examining ;  others  were  marking  their 
catalogues ;  each  was  intent  on  his  own  interests, 
and  nothing  was  less  thought  of  than  he  to  whom 
all  had  so  lately  belonged. 

'<  Let  us  leave  this  noisy  place,  papa,''  said  Julia 
— "  it  makes  me  melancholy." — They  soon  made 
their  way  through  the  crowd;  and  leaving  the 
mansion,  their  father  led  them  through  a  fine  plan-, 
tation  to  the  outskirts  of  the  park,  where  they  soon, 
discovered  a  little  ivy-clad  steeple,  embowered  in 
dark  chestnut  trees,  surrounded  by  a  few  lowly 
graves,  and  adorned  with  one  or  two  stately  monu- 
ments. <«  Here,"  said  the  father,  pointing  to  one 
of  these — '^  lie  the  remains  of  this  accomplished 
person." 

"  Now  then,  papa,"  said  Philip — "  pray  tell  us, 

though  I  partly  guess,  why  you  called  such  a  clever 
man — a  fool."  "  Because,"  replied  his  father — **  of 
his  whole  existence,  which  he  knew  would  be  end- 
less,  he  apparently  provided  for  no  more  than  the 
exceedingly  smsQl  proportion  of  sixty-eight  years." 
It  is  true  that  to  make  these  sixty-eight  years  pass 
pleasantly,  he  spared  no  pains ;  and  we  will  allow, 
that  he  so  far  succeeded,  as  to  enjoy,  during  that 
time,  more  rational  pleasure  than  most  men  who  live 
only  for  this  world.  But,  granting  this,  is  it  not 
stm  the  lowest  degree  of  folly  for  a  man  to  devote 
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all  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  securing  the  comfort 
and  entertainment  of  so  short  a  period,  and  to 
make  no  provision  for  an  eternal  existence  ?  There 
he  lies  I  all  that  he  ever  appeared  to  care  for  he  has 
lost  for  ever.  Those  curious  collections  which  he 
made  with  so  much  pains  and  cost — ^all  those  fruits 
of  his  patient  and  laborious  studies,  which  we  have 
been  admiring,  will,  in  a  few  hours,  be  disposed  of 
aiid  dispersed :  the  cheerful  mansion  will  be  empty 
and  deserted :  other  inhabitants  will  occupy  it:  in  a 
few  years  his  name  will  be  no  more  remembered  I 
so  that  the  only  thing  that  was  of  any  real  con- 
sequence to  him,  is  that  which,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared,  he  totally  neglected. 

**  But  the  extremity  of  his  folly  was  this  : — ^that 
this  change  which  he  has  undergone,  this  loss  of  all 
that  he  valued,  was  what  he  was  well  aware,  must, 
somewhere  about  this  time,  befal  him.  He  knew, 
as  well  as  all  other  men,  that  he  must  die.  He 
knew,  too,  that  the  great  Creator,  whose  works  he 
spent  his  life  in  investigating  and  admiring,  had,  by 
an  express  revelation,  informed  him,  in  common 
with  others,  of  the  only  way  of  securing  everlasting 
life  and  happiness.  Of  these  things  he  could  not  be 
ignorant :  nor  did  I  ever  understand  that  he  pro- 
fessed to  doubt  them :  yet,  strange  to  say,  that 
divine  volume  stood  unopened  on  his  shelves.  It  is 
said  this  unhappy  man  rarely  read  the  Bible ! — That 
he,  who  could  spend  whole  nights  in  gazing  on  the 
heavens,  bent  not  his  knee  to  the  Former  of  them 
all.  That  while  so  plenteously  partaking  the  boun- 
ties of  His  providence,  he  never  (unless  with  the 
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utmost  formality)  acknowledged  his  obligation ;  or 
appeared  to  feel  his  dependence.  Even  of  late, 
▼hen  he  knew  he  must  be  drawing  towards  the 
close  of  life,  he  appeared  to  engage,  with  as  much 
avidity  as  ever,  in  his  favourite  pursuits:  though 
he  loved  conversation,  and  delighted  to  discourse 
on  other  subjects,  yet  he  was  never  known  to  talk 
about  the  life  to  come,  upon  which  he  was  so  soon 
to  enter.  Thus  he  deliberately  chose  to  enjoy 
these  few  poor  years, -and  to  neglect  his  concerns 
for  immortality.  Now,  if  this  clever  man  had  pur- 
posely set  fire  to  his  beautiful  house,  and  had  calmly 
seen  all  his  valuable  collections  consumed  by  the 
flames,  every  body  would  have  exclaimed — <^  What 
a  fool  I" — As  it  was,  he  was  extolled  and  applauded 
by  most  men,  although  guilty  of  incomparably 
greater  madness  than  this. 

*'  Children,  endeavour  to  conceive  (though  it  is 
impossible  you  should  fully  comprehend  it)  the 
tremendous  folly  of  neglecting  a  book  which  God 
has  sent  us  to  read  I  It  is  only  because  it  is  so 
very  common  for  men  to  disregard  their  Bibles, 
that  we  are  not  more  struck  with  the  strange  ab- 
surdity of  it.  This  gentleman  was  particularly  ad- 
mired for  the  universality  of  his  talents ;  and  it  was 
always  spoken  to  his  praise,  that,  while  so  much 
engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  he  attended  equally 
to  the  elegances  and  refinements  of  life ;  he  was  as 
cheerful  a  companion,  and  as  finished  a  gentlemari^ 
as  he  was  a  sound  philosopher.  But,  alas  I  how 
very  far,  it  is  to  be  feared,  he  was  from  being 
unioertalU^  sagacious  I— how  very  partial  and  limited 
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even  was  his  cleverness  I  He  not  only  knew  that  in 
a  few  years  he  must  die,  but,  in  some  ways,  he  de- 
liberately prepared  for  the  event.  He  made  his 
will :  he  gave  particular  directions  as  to  what  should 
take  place  after  his  decease :  he  even  caused  this 
vault  to  be  built,  left  directions  for  his  funeral,  and 
wrote  an  inscription  for  his  monument.  So  that» 
you  see,  he  left  nothing  undone  but  that  one  thing, 
which,  alone,  was  of  real  consequence  to  him.  This 
poor  clever  fool  had  no  forethought,  made  no  pro- 
vision for  his  soul  I 

**  I  have  been  told,  that  the  last  thing  that  occu- 
pied his  attention  was  an  improved  method  of  raising 
pine-apples.  By  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  in- 
genuity, he  succeeded  in  raising  them  some  weeks 
earlier,  and  of  a  finer  sort  than  any  that  were 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  Yes,  children — here 
was  a  man  of  nearly  seventy,  really  interested  about 
pine-appleSy  while  the  great  business  of  his  eternal 
welfare  was  still  unattended  to  I  A  party  of  friends 
was  invited  to  dine  with  him,  in  order  to  partake  of 
this  rich  dessert ;  but,  on  the  eve  of  this  intended 
entertainment,  it  was  said  to  him — "  This  night  thy 
soul  shall  be  required  of  thee."  He  was  found  the 
next  morning  dead  in  his  bed  ;  and  now,  whose  are 
those  things  that  he  possessed  ? 

^JuLiA.     Oh,  papa ! 

Father.  Now,  children,  let  us  leave  this  melan- 
choly spot ;  remembering  that  whether  or  not  our 
fears  of  this  individual  are  well  founded,  we  are  but 
too  well  assured  that  the  world  abounds  with  men 
and  women,  who,  if  not  as  clever,  are  quite  as 
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foolisli  as  we  have  supposed  him  to  have  been.  Let 
it  be  our  chief  concern  that  we  may  not  be  of  the 
number.  But  never,  never,  till  that  day,  when  this 
sepulchre  shall  be  torn  open  by  the  voice"  of  the 
archangel,  will  any  human  mind  be  fully  able  to 
comprehend  the  dreadful  difference  between  a  plain 
wise  man,  and  a  clever  fooL 


XV. 

REVELATION  XIV.  13. 

**  I    HEARD    A    VOICE   FROM    HEAVEN,  SAYING    UNTO  ME,  WRITE, 
BLESSED  ARE  THE  DEAD  WHICH  DIB  IN  THE  LORD.'' 

But  is  it  not  a  dismal  thing  to  die  ? — to  leave 
this  busy  and  beautiful  world — to  close  the  eyes  for 
ever  on  all  the  engaging  objects  that  surround  us — 
to  fo;*sake  the  pleasing  and  interesting  pursuits  of 
life — to  have  done  for  ever  with  its  pleasures,  to 
break  off  from  every  favounte  scheme,  and  all  our 
agreeable  recreations — can  all  this  be  otherwise  than 
painful  ?  And  still  more  so  is  the  thought  of  leaving 
the  endeared  circle  of  our  friends ;  to  see  those  faces 
no  more  that  are  so  familiar  and  so  much  beloved ; 
ao  more  to  make  one  of  the  domestic  band  of  which 
we  have  long  formed  an  animated  part:  for  our 
voice  to  be  heard  no  more  in  the  lively  discourse;  our 
smile  never  again  to  enliven  the  social  intercourse  I 
And  even  this  is  not  all :  to  die  is  not  merely  to  be 
absent  (as  we  may  frequently  have  been)  at  a  distant 
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place,  from  whence  we  could  still  hold  some  inter- 
course with  those  we  love :  but  it  is  to  go  for  ever 
whence  we  cannot  either  return  to,  or  maintain  any 
connexion  with,  them.  Besides,  whither  is  it  to  go  ? 
Is  it  not  to  the  cold  grave  ?  This  body  which  has 
been  nourished  and  cherished  with  so  much  care  and 
tenderness,  to  which  so  much  cost  and  pains  have 
been  devoted  to  make  it  comfortable  and  agreeable ; 
which  has  been,  perhaps,  tenderly  screened  from 
every  blast — this  body  must  lie  and  perish  in  the 
comfortless  tomb  I  This  it  is  to  die : — thus  death 
is  naturally  regarded  by  us : — no  wonder  then  that 
it  is  an  event  so  universally  dreaded  and  so  carefully 
avoided.  All  ages  naturally  shrink  from  death,  from 
the  youngest  child  that  is  capable  of  any  reflection, 
to  the  old  man  who  has  arrived  at  the  utmost  vei^e  of 
life.  All  ranks  fear  it :  the  poor,  who  have  so  little 
to  attach  them  to  life ;  as  well  as  the  rich,  whose 
treasure  lies  in  this  world ;  the  servant  and  the  slave, 
as  much  almost  as  their  master — the  savage  as  well 
as  the  civilized.     This  then  is  the  cry  from  earth. 

Now  let  us  hear  the  voice  from  heaven :  '<  Blessed 

are  the  dead ;" What  a  strange  difference  is  this  I 

In  what  an  opposite  light  do  these  parties  view  the 
same  circumstance !  Let  us  inquire  which  of  them 
is  best  qualified  to  judge  of  it ;  and  whether  this  view 
of  the  subject  is  likely  to  be  correct. 

Observe  then,  that  this  voice  was  not  that  of  some 
pious  minister,  by  whom  we  may  frequently  have 
heard  the  blessedness  of  the  saints  in  heaven  asserted; 
nor  was  it  the  voice  of  mourning  relatives,  consoling 
themselves  with  this  consideration  for  the  loss  of  some 
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dear  frieiid.  Nor  was  it  the  voice  of  the  Scriptures 
only,  although  by  them  we  now  hear  this  truth  de- 
clared. Nor  was  it  the  voice  of  some  lost  soul ;  who^ 
from  the  regions  of  misery  and  despair,  might  lift  up 
his  eyes  and  behold  afar  off  the  blessed  society  of 
heaven.  These  voices,  indeed,  would  be  impressive ; 
and  we  might  justly  give  credit  to  any  of  them. 
But  this  voice  came  with  still  greater  authority 
than  any  of  these : — it  came  from  Heaven.  Perhaps 
it  was  not  even  the  voice  of  an  angel ;  but  might  be 
spoken  by  one  of  those  very  blessed  ones  who  had 
died  in  the  Lord.  However  this  might  be,  it  pro- 
ceeded from  some  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  where  the  spirits  of  the  just  abide,  and  who 
was  therefore  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  state  in 
which  they  exist.  While  this  voice  spoke,  the  light 
and  glory  of  heaven  itself  shone  upon  the  speaker. 
How  impossible  would  it  have  been  to  impress  that 
heavenly  orator  with  an  idea  that  there  was  any 
thing  gloomy  or  lamentable  in  the  death  of  good 
men,  while  on  the  one  hand  he  looked  down  upon 
this  dark  and  sorrowful  world,  whence  they  came 
out  of  great  tribulation;  and  while  on  the  other 
he  beheld  the  glories  of  Paradise,  and  stood  in  full 
view  of  those  heavenly  mansions  which  the  Lord 
has  prepared  for  his  saints.  Amid  that  '<  innume- 
rable company  of  angels  and  of  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect" — partaking  of  that  fulness  of 
joy»  of  those  rivers  of  pleasures,  which  flow  through 
the  celestial  regions — how  must  he  pity  the  darkness 
and  unbelief  of  those  who  ''start  and  shrink  and 
fear  to  launch  away,"  into  life  and  happiness  I 
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Thus  then,  -r^hen  "we  consider  from  whence  the 
voice  proceeded,  we  must  needs  give  the  fullest 
credit  to  its  testimony.  If  a  friend  who  had  emi- 
grated to  a  foreign  country,  for  which  we  intended 
shortly  to  sail,  were  to  write  a  very  favourable 
account  of  it,  and  to  assure  us  of  its  pleasantness 
and  fertility,  we  should  not  only  credit  the  descrip- 
tion, but  with  increased  impatience  hasten  our  de- 
parture, and  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  arriving 
there.  Why  then  should  not  this  faithful  assurance 
from  one  who  inhabits  that  heavenly  country  produce 
the  same  effect  ?  Let  us  believe  that  it  is,  indeed,  a 
blessed  thing  to  die ;  that  death  will  not  only  deliver 
us  from  the  pains  and  sufferings  of  the  present  life, 
but  that  all  the  accumulated  pleasures  and  advantages 
of  this  vorld  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
that  shall  follow. 

Let  not  young  persons  think  this  subject  inappli- 
cable to  them.  For,  not  to  mention  the  uncertainty 
of  life  at  every  age,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  be  early  impressed  with  jUst  ideas  of  death  and 
futurity  :  that  it  may  become  a  subject  of  familiar 
and  agreeable  reflection,  rather  than  of  dread  and 
terror.  It  is  common  to  sigh  and  say,  ''  We  must 
die '"  but  this  is  not  the  proper  language  and  feeling 
respecting  that  great  change.  And  if  we  were  early 
accustomed  to  dwell  upon  those  descriptions  of  the 
heavenly  world,  and  those  assurances  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  saints  in  light  with  which  the  Scriptures 
abound,  it  would  become  an  object  of  actual  desire. 

Instead  of  thinking  of  heaven  as  a  mere  refuge 
from  hell  (which  is  to  be  feared  is  too  commonly 
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the  case,  even  with  those  who  know  better)  we 
should,  like  the  apostle,  have  a  desire  to  depart, 
and  to  exchange  this  imperfect  state  for  that  un-' 
changing  felicity. 

It  may  be  thought  we  have  forgotten  one  impor- 
tant part  of  our  text,  from  which  it  might  appear 
that  this  comfortable  information  is  addressed  only 
to  such  as  are  there  described. — But  no  :  although 
it  it  true,  that  of  all  the  dead,  they  only  are  blessed 
<<  who  die  in  the  Lord,"  yet  this  assurance  is  made 
to  all  the  living,  to  allure  them  to  come  to  the 
Lord,  that  they  also  may  partake  of  this  blessedness. 
— Observe,  the  vbice  which  the  apostle  heard  from 
heaven,  said  unto  him,  *^  Write;**  and  surely  it  was 
to  be  written  in  order  that  all  might  read  and  be 
profited,  and  stimulated  by  this  most  interesting  in- 
telligence. Those  therefore  who  have  reason  to  fear 
that  they  have  never  yet  given  themselves  to  God, 
instead  of  passing  over  such  passages  as  these,  as 
though  they  had  no  concern  in  them,  should,  on  the 
contrary,  read  and  study  them  as  that  which  was 
commanded  to  be  written  for  their  special  use.  As 
the  poor  prodigal  was  induced  to  arise  and  set  off 
homewards,  in  consequence  of  reflecting  upon  the 
abundant  provisions  of  his  father's  house ;  so  may 
sinners,  young  and  old,  be  allured  to  set  their  faces 
Zion-ward,  by  contemplating  the  blessed  state  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  heavenly  city.  And  O,  how 
much  encouragement  have  they  to  do  sol  The 
gladness  of  the  news  of  salvation  consists  in  this— 
That  all  this  inconceivable  felicity  is  attainable  by 
every  one  who  hears  of  it.    There  is  no  obstacle ; — 
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all  are  invited : — the  gay,  the  worldly,  those  who  are 
far  from  righteousness,  if  they  do  but  *'  ask,  shall 
receive ;  if  they  knock,  the  door  of  this  happiness 
will  be  opened  to  them."  And  they  know  who  has 
said,  "  I  am  the  door ;  by  me  if  any  man  enter,  h^ 
shall  go  in  and  out  and  find  pasture."  It  is  true 
there  is  but  one  way  to  heaven  ;  but  there  is  no  need 
of  any  other ;  because  this  one  way  is  safe,  easy,  and 
open  to  every  passenger.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself  proclaims,  without  any  limitation,  "  Verily, 
verily,  he  that  believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life." 
This  is  good  news  indeed  I  But  if  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  endless  happiness,  if  the  sound  of  these 
encouraging  invitations  should  fail  to  induce  any  to 
seek  it,  let  such  hear  the  terrors  of  the  Lord.  Let 
them  remember  that  the  dead  who  die  without  the 
Lord,  are  cursed.  For,  as  we  see  in  the  context, 
"  they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night,  but  the  smoke  of 
their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever." 

Those  who  have  lost  some  dear  friend,  of  whom 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  died  in  the 
Lord,  may  hear  themselves  addressed  particularly 
by  the  voice  of  our  text.  Were  they  permitted,  they 
would  surely  corroborate  this  testimony  ;  and  say  to 
their  mourning  relations — "  It  is  true  ; — the  dead 
that  die  in  the  Lord  are  blessed  indeed  I"  But 
let  us  not  suppose  that  a  supernatural  proof  of  the 
reality  of  that  blessedness  is  necessary  to  our  firmly 
believing  it ;  nor  that  such  an  interposition  would, 
of  itself,  be  sufficient  to  overcome  our  reluctance 
and  indisposition  to  spiritual  things :  for  **  if  we 
i>elieve  oot  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Jesus  and  his 
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apostles,  if  we  are  not  affected  by  the  impressive 
declarations  of  the  word  of  God,  neither  should 
we  be  persuaded  though  one  were  to  address  us  from 
the  dead." 


XVI. 

THE  HOPEFUL  ONE. 

A  GOOD  minister  having  occasion  to  call  upon  a 
gentleman  in  a  neighbouring  town,  was  introduced 
to  his  family  circle ;  which  consisted  of  several 
young  people  of  various  ages,  from  ten  or  twelve 
to  eighteen  and  twenty.  The  bloom  and  sprightli- 
jiess  of  youth  graced  their  countenances ;  and  as 
the  stranger's  eye  glanced  round  the  lively  party,  a 
glow  of  benevolence  warmed  his  heart  During  his 
visit  he  had  an  opportunity  to  make  some  observation 
on  the  manners  and  engagements  of  these  young 
persons. 

One  of  the  elder  ladies  amused  him,  for  a  time, 
by  playing,  which  she  did  with  much  taste  and 
skill ;  she  was  considered  indeed  to  excel ;  and 
it  was  evident  she  had  devoted  much  time  and 
pains  to  this  pleasing  accomplishment.  Two  younger 
sisters  were  occupied  in  working  muslin,  on  which 
they  appeared  intently  engaged :  of  the  excellence 
of  the  work  their  visitor  was  no  great  judge ;  but 
he  observed  their  dexterous  fingers  were  rapidly 
producing   a  very  rich    and   elegant    effect :    he 
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remarked,  too,  the  interest  they  appeared  to  take  in 
their  employment.  The  eldest  son,  a  fine  youth  of 
eighteen,  talked  a  great  deal:  sometimes  rattling 
with  his  sisters ;  sometimes  giving  his  opinion  on 
what  was  passing  with  an  energy  and  decision  that 
occasionally  tempted  the  stranger  to  smile.  Any 
question  on  which  his  father  hesitated,  he  would 
settle  instantaneously,  with  a  rapidity  and  positive- 
ness  which  left  no  room  for  further  discussion. 
There  appeared,  however,  an  agreeable  openness  in 
his  temper ;  but  it  was  a  pity  that  he  disguised  and 
disfigured  his  naturally  agreeable  manner  by  a  certain 
dash  and  spirit!  and  by  the  frequent  use  of  cant 
phrasesy  which,  though  easily  acquired  by  every 
blockhead  who  hears  them,*  are  yet  sometimes  em- 
ployed by  young  men  of  sense  who  are  weak  enough 
to  adopt  them;  with  a  view,  it  should  seem,  to 
show  that  they  are  men  of  the  world.  He  seemed 
especially  anxious  to  impress  every  one  with  this 
idea  just  now :  and  to  form  a  contrast  between  his 
own  dashing  air  and  the  plain  dress  and  simple 
manners  of  their  guest.  Once  he  cut  short  a  more 
important  topic  by  abruptly  inquiring  of  their  visitor 
if  he  played  chess;  declaring  that  it  was  <<an 
excellent  game; — wondering  he  had  never  given 
his  attention  to  it — for  that,  positively,  it  was  an 
excellent  game.''  Then  again,  holding  out  his  cup 
of  tea,  with  an  air,  to  the  servant,  he  sent  it  back  to 
his  sister,  declaring  that  *'  it  was  not  tea,  and  that 
he  could  not  take  it."  And  yet  (though  nobody 
would  have  guessed  it  just  then)  this  youth  was  not 
destitute  of  sense  and  intelligence.     He  had  not. 
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however,  sagacity  enough  to  discover,  that  beneath 
the  plain  appearance  of  the  stranger,  there  was  con- 
cealed a  keen  discernment  of  character;  and  the 
real  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  instead  of  the 
mere  affectation  of  it.  Still  less  did  he  suspect,  that 
his  owa  silly,  artificial  manner  was  at  that  time  the 
subject  of  his  smiling  observation. 

But  there  was  one  of  the  party  who,  while  he  did 
^nd  said  nothing  to  attract  it,  yet  excited  the  minis- 
ter's attention  more  than  any  of  the  rest.  This  was 
a  lad  of  about  fifteen :  he  was  rather  less  blooming 
than  the  other  young  folks ;  but  his  look  was  not 
less  cheerful,  while  it  was  more  interesting  than  any 
of  theirs.  He  spoke  less  than  the  others,  and  with 
more  modesty;  and  what' he  did  say  was  more  to  the 
purpose.  He  appeared  to  listen  attentively  to  the 
minister's  conversation. 

'^  You  have  an  interesting  family,  Sir,''  said  he  to 
the  father,  when  they  were  for  a  moment  left  alone ; 
"  I  hope  they  are  great  comforts  to  you."  "  Sir," 
replied  he,  "  my  children  are,  I  believe,  much  like 
other  young  people :  I  have  no  particular  occasion 
to  complain  of  them.  But,  Sir,  I  have  great  comfort 
in  one  of  my  children:  did  you  see  that  boy, 
Edward  ?" — the  tears  came  into  the  father's  eyes  as 
he  spoke. — "  That  boy  has  appeared  to  fear  God 
from  his  childhood;  he  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
private  prayer  ;  he  loves  serious  conversation  when 
we  are  alone  :  and  his  general  temper  and  conduct 
show  that  his  piety  is  genuine.  Yes,  thank  God,  I 
have  one  hopeful  child." 

The  conversation  which  was  here  interrupted,  left 
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a  painful  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  good  minis- 
ter. The  gaiety  of  the  young  people,  which  at  first 
amused  him,  now  gave  him  uneasiness.  The  words 
"one  hopeful  child,"  dwelt  upon  his  mind.  "What ! 
only  one,"  thought  he,  "  of  this  interesting  group 
that  fears  God  I  only  one  that  is  concerned  about 
salvation,  and  that  is  prepared  to  die  !" 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  in  his  mind, 
the  youthful  party  continued  laughing,  and  talking, 
and  joking :  they  were  eager  and  animated  in  all 
they  said  and  did ;  and  frequently  spoke  of  things 
that  were  of  no  importance — ^the  most  contemptible 
trifles,  with  a  degree  of  earnestness,  which  they 
would  have  pronounced  to  be  canting,  hypocritical, 
or,  at  least,  quite  overdone,  if  the  subject  had  been 
any  thing  connected  with  their  immortal  destiny. 

Poor  young  people  1 — But  we  must  now  leave  them 
and  the  good  minister,  who  is  probably  thinking  of 
some  way,  that  would  be  deemed  least  offensive,  of 
introducing  useful  conversation.  Reader,  we  have 
invited  you  to  this  domestic  party,  only  with  a  view 
to  your  own  improvement.  Do  you  wonder  where 
the  family  lives,  and  what  is  their  name  ?  Rather 
look  around  amongst  the  families  of  your  friends  and 
neighbours  ;  but  especially  Iook  into  your  own,  and 
see  if  the  description  will  not  suit  many  that  you 
know.  Alas  I  this  is  no  singular  instance. — Observe 
the  trains  of  young  people  who  fill  the  pews  of  our 
places  of  worship ;  behold  the  gay  attire,  the  wan- 
dering eye,  the  irreverent  deportment; — listen  to 
their  discourse  as  they  issue  from  the  place;  or 
follow  them  home ;  enter  one  dwelling  after  anotiier: 
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hear  the  remarks  that  are  made  upon  the  dress,  and 
other  unimportant  concerns  of  those  they  have  seen ; 
listen  to  their  criticisms  upon  what  they  have  heard ; 
and  mark  their  prevailing  levity ;  scarcely  checked 
by  the  restraining  eye  of  anxious  and  disappointed 
parents ;  who,  sabbath  after  sabbath,  watch  in  vain 
,  to  see  if  the  good  seed  has  taken  root  in  the  hearts 
of  any  of  them.  Remark  the  eagerness  that  is 
evinced  about  the  showy  accomplishments  and 
vanities  of  life.  Observe  all  this,  and  say,  if  there 
was  any  thing  rare  or  singular  in  the  description  of 
this  family.  Alas  I  in  some  cases,  would  not  the 
singularity  of  such  an  account  consist  in  this,  that 
there  was  one  hopeful  child  in  the  family  ?  How 
many,  even  of  pious  parents,  have  not  this  consola- 
tion ; — not  one  hopeful  child  I 

What  a  melancholy,  what  a  strange  state  of  things 
was  implied  in  the  account  the  father  of  this  family 
gave  of  his  children,  when  he  said,  that  they  were 
"  much  like  the  generality  of  young  people  I"  In 
other  words,  that  the  generality  of  young  people  are 
thoughtless  about  Eternity — ^unconcerned  for  the 
salvation  of  their  souls. 

Reader,  you  are  a  member  of  some  family :  you 
have  brothers  and  sisters.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
them  are  seriously  disposed,  while  others  are  thought- 
less and  indifferent.  To  which  party  do  you  belong  ? 
Are  you  one  of  the  many,  or  one  of  the  few  ?  Does 
a  peaceful  conscience  allow  you  humbly  to  answer, 
that  you  hope  you  may  be  numbered  with  the  latter, 
that  you  have  chosen  the  narrow  way ;  tiiat  you 
have  joined  the  small,  the  happy  company  that  are 
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walking  therein  ? — Go  on  then  rejoicing ;  but  lake 
lieed  lest  you  fall.  At  present  you  are  ignorant  of 
Satan's  devices;  you  have  not  yet  discovered  half 
the  deceitfulness  of  sin ;  and  it  is  only  by  prayer, 
and  watchfulness,  and  deep  humih'ty,  that  you  can 
hope  to  avoid  these  snares.  Especially  guard  against 
a  spirit  of  pride,  and  a  feeling  of  superiority  towards 
those  of  your  companions  who  are  not  walking  with 
you.  There  is  much  danger  here  to  persons  who  are 
seriously  disposed.  But  remember  it  is  only  by  a 
spirit  directly  opposite  to  this — by  humbleness  of 
mind  and  of  behaviour,  bv  gentleness,  by  affection, 
and  by  an  unpretending  deportment,  that  you  can 
satisfy  either  yourself  or  others  of  the  reality  of  your 
profession,  or  engage  any  to  come  over  to  your 
company. 

But,  reader,  is  it  far  otherwise  with  you  ?  Are  you 
among  the  thoughtless  ones  ?  are  you  still  in  the 
broad  road  ?  still  endeavouring  to  stifle  the  voice  or 
conscience,  and  to  put  away  the  thought  of  death  ? 
Are  you  at  least  resolving  to  enjoy  the  world  exclu- 
sively during  the  years  of  youth  ?  Then,  be  assured, 
that  whatever  agreeable  qualities  you  may  possess,  or 
whatever  specious  arguments  you  may  use  to  satisfy 
your  mind,  you  are  an  unhappy,  a  pitiable  individual. 
You  are  a  beiiy  upon  whom  wise  and  good  men 
look  with  anxiety  and  sorrow;  upon  whom  angels 
must  look  with  surprise  and  pity  ;*  upon  whom  God 
looks  with  displeasure ;  upon  whom  none  but  devils 
can  look  with  complacency.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that 
you  are  possessed  of  so  many  agreeable  accomplish- 
ments, and  have  manners  and  tempers  so  pleasing, 
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that  you  may  congratulate  yourself  upon  the  admi- 
ration and  regard  of  those  around  you.  But  con- 
sider, how  much  of  their  approbation  depends  upon 
their  seeing  only  what  is  external,  Xook  within — 
search  the  inmost  recesses  of  your  heart ;  behold  in 
that  chamber  of  imagery  the  vanity,  the  love  of  ad- 
miration, the  evil  thoughts,  the  high  thoughts  that 
eiialt  themselves  against  the  knowledge  of  God — ^and 
ask  if  you  are  authorised  to  feel  «e{/'-complacency, 
or  if  you  deserve  the  esteem  of  which  you  boast. 

In  order  to  form  some  excuse  for  your  neglect  of 
religion,  are  you  fond  of  detecting  errors  and  incon- 
sistencies in  the  lives  of  those  who  profess  it?  are 
you  more  gratified,  or  at  least  more  amused,  to  dis- 
cover faults  in  good  men,  than  you  are  grieved  or 
shocked  at  the  crimes  of  bad  men  ?  What  does  this 
prove,  but  that  you  are  an  enemy  to  God?  Consider 
that,  for  a  moment.  Whatever  mistakes  you  may 
imagine  religious  people  often  make,  however  you 
may  suppose  they  sometimes  deceive  themselves,  be 
assured  you  are  making  the  worst  and  the  most 
absurd  mistake  that  it  is  possible  for  a  rational 
being  to  fall  into,  ei^en  that  of  neglecting  the  only 
important  thing:  and  you  are  deceiving  yourself 
more  grossly  than  they  can  possibly  do,  by  imagining 
that  you  are  wise  when  you  are  foolish,  happy  when 
you  are  miserable. 

Now  what  an  unspeakable  happiness  it  would  be, 
if  this  moment's  recollection  should  lead  you  to  some 
such  reflections  as  these. — *'  Yes,  I  am  one  of  the 
thoughtless  ones  of  this  family;  I  have  hitherto 
neglected  religion ;  I  even  dislike  it :  I  endeavour  to 
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be  happy  without  it ;  yet  this  cannot  be  even  here, 
and  ^hat  would  it  be  hereafter?  Unless  my  heart  is 
changed  I  must  perish ;  and  I  may  never  be  more 
willing  than  I  now  am:  besides,  I  may  not  have 
ooportunity  in  future.  What  then  hinders  me,  even 
me,  from  being  a  Christian  ? — There  are  difficulties ; 
but  how  many  have  overcome  them  I  Why  should 
not  I?  will  not  God  open  if  I  knock?  shall  not  / 
also  receive  if  I  ask  ?  especially  if  I  ask  for  what  he 
commands  me  to  pray  for,  and  what  he  has  promised 
to  bestow. — I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father." 

But  some  who  have  read  this  question  may  feel  at 
a  loss  how  to  answer  it.  They  know,  indeed,  that 
they  are  not  yet  what  they  ought  to  be;  yet  they 
have  some  desires,  and  have  made  some  efforts.  At 
least,  they  are  sure  that  they  do  not  scoff  at  religion, 
or  at  religious  people :  on  the  contrary,  they  respect 
them  and  wish  to  be  like  them ;  tiiey  read ;  some- 
times they  pray;  and  they  tremble  at  the  thought  of 
not  becoming  one  day,  decidedly  religious :  but  at 
present,  they  are  continually  yielding  to  temptation, 
and  cannot  yet  tear  themselves  from  the  love  of  the 
world.  This  is  the  state  of  many  young  persons : 
reader,  is  it  yours?  What  then  can  be  said  to  you? 
So  many  of  those  who  have,  at  last,  cast  off  all  fear 
of  Grod,  and  who  are  now,  it  is  to  be  feared,  beyond 
the  reach  of  mercy,  have  in  early  life  felt  just  the 
same,  and  intended  as  well  as  you,  that  we  dare  not 
encourage  you  with  hopes  of  present  safety.  But 
why  remain  in  this  uncomfortable  and  dangerous 
state?  That  it  is  comfortless  you  feel:  you  know 
tliat  you  are  no  better  prepared  to  die  than  your 
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more  thoughtless  companions.  Why,  then,  will  you 
not  at  once  exchange  this  dreary  bondage  for  happy 
liberty — these  gloomy  fears  for  joyful  hopes — ^this 
constant  uneasiness  for  perfect  peace  ?  Your  faint, 
inconstant  prayers  are  a  burden  and  a  task ;  but 
pray  fervently  and  regularly,  and  they  will  become  a 
delightful  employment. — Delay  no  longer ;  you  will 
gain  nothing  by  waiting,  but  increased  difficulty  and' 
greater  danger.  Resolve,  then,  to  be  the  hopeful 
one :  and  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  your  parents  and 
christian  friends  by  a  prompt  decision :  lest  like  so 
iQAny>  you  go  on  hesitating  till  you  become  finally 
hardened  by  the  deceitfulness  of  sin. 


XVII. 

JOHN  XL  21. 

**  LORD,  IF  THOU  HAD8T  BBSN  HBRB." 

Some  time  ago,  it  happened,  in  a  certain  city, 
that  the  tranquillity  of  the  inhabitants  was  disturbed 
by  the  sudden  collection  of  a  great  concourse  of 
people.  Nothing  excites  more  curiosity  than  such 
a  circumstance,  and  so  it  was  now.  Persons  of  all 
descriptions  ran  out  of  their  houses,  or  stood  at 
their  doors,  to  inquire  the  cause,  and  to  see  the 
approaching  multitude.  We  may  imagine,  in  one 
of  the  principal  streets,  the  eager  spectators  awaiting 
the  gradual  advancing  of  the  crowd.  At  first  they 
heard  only  the  distant  murmur ;  but  now  the  sound 
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*  of  a  multitude  of  steps,  and  of  innumerable  voices, 
are  distinctly  beard.  It  come^  nearer  and  nearer ; 
now  it  has  entered  their  street ;  and  the  foremost  in 
the  concourse  are  visible.  The  gazers  look  on  with 
a  mixed  feeling  of  curiosity  and  alarm ;  multitudes 
appear ;  the  street  fills  from  side  to  side ;  and  now 
they  distinguish  something  like  standards,  waving 
above  the  heads  of  the  people.  These,  which  appear 
to  be  green  branches,  are  borne  in  triumph  by  the 
exulting  throng.  For  they  soon  perceive  that  this 
is  no  tumultuous  assembly;  it  is  a  peaceable  pro- 
cession. The  shouting  of  many  voices  is  heard; 
but  they  seem  to  be  singing  a  triumphal  chorus. 
At  length  the  spectators  distinguish  a  part  where 
the  crowd  is  thickest,  and  where  the  green  boughs 
seem  to  concentrate;  to  this  part  every  eye  is 
directed ;  and  each  spectator  waits  anxiously  till  it 
arrives  opposite  his  own  dwelling;  it  is  then  that 
they  discern,  among  the  moving  branches,  the  form 
of  one  raised  a  little  above  the  crowd ;  all  are  eager 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Him ;  His  aspect  is  dignified 
and  serene:  His  attire  is  simple:  He  looks  mildly 
on  the  surrounding  multitude :  every  one  inquires, 
saying,  "  Who  is  this  ?" — and  the  multitude  say — 
^  This  is  Jesus." 

Beader,  if  you  had  been  there,  what  would  you 
have  felt?  would  you  not  earnestly  have  desired 
that  the  procession  might  stop,  if  but  for  one 
moment,  before  your  door,  that  you  might  have 
had  a  more  distinct  view  ?  and  what  if  Jesus  had 
turned  and  looked  upon  you  ?  could  you  have  borne 
that  look?     There  were  many  young  ones,  like 
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yourself,  ^vho  saw  that  sight :  many  of  the  young 
daughters  of  JerusMem  who  joined  in  that  chorus. 
It  was,  you  recollect,  children  who  strewed  branches 
in  the  way,  and  cried,  "  Hosanna  in  the  highest :" 
suppose  you  had  been  one  of  those  children  I  But 
this,  you  say,  was  impossible ;  these  events  happened 
many  hundred  years  ago,  and  in  a  place  far  distant 
from  England.  And  yet  may  it  not  be  useful  to 
endeavour  to  realize  the  scene  for  a  moment,  and 
to  inquire  what  would  have  been  your  sensations,  or 
what  they  would  now  be,  if  Jesus  himself  were  to 
pass  by.  Especially  as  in  this  case,  the  circumstances 
of  time  and  place  make  little  essential  alteration; 
because,  "Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  for  ever  ;*  and  it  is  He  who  says,  "  I  am 
with  you  always.*' 

"  Jeaus  is  gone  above  the  skies, 
Where  our  weak  senses  reach  him  not  ^ 

and  because  we  cannot  now  behold  him  with  our 
mortal  eyes,  how  apt  we  are  to  forget  his  presence 
with  us  I  Ask  yourself,  reader,  how  you  would 
wish  to  have  been  employed  :  what  you  would  have 
chosen  as  the  subject  of  your  thoughts^  on  such  an 
occasion : — Would  you  not  have  shrunk  from  his 
view  had  they  been  occupied  as  they  frequently  now 
aref  Which  of  all  the  vanities  that  engross  your 
heart  and  your  time  would  you  have  chosen  to 
expose  to  the  eye  of  Jesus  ?  Do  you  reply,  "  Lord, 
if  thou  hadst  been  there,  I  should  have  taken  care  to 
be  suitably  engaged  ?'*  Remember  then  that  He  is 
passing  by ;  His  eye  is  upon  you ;  "  there  is  not  a 
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'word  in  your  tongue,  nor  a  thought  in  your  heart, 
but  lo,  he  knoweth  it  altogether." 

During  the  Saviour's  visible  abode  on  earth,  there 
were  many  private  companies  which  he  honoured 
with  his  presence.  When  he  was  bidden  to  a  feast 
he  condescended  to  go  ;  not  for  his  own  entertain- 
ment, but  that  he  might  <<  be  about  his  Father's 
business."  Now,  might  it  not  have  a  good  effect 
sometimes,  when  we  are  in  company,  to  say  to  our- 
selves, ''  Suppose  we  had  lived  in  those  days,  and 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  was  one  of  this  party ; — ^what 
difference  would  it  make  in  my  feelings,  in  my 
behaviour,  in  my  conversation?  what  difference 
should  I  have  made  id  my  dress,  if  he  had  been 
invited  to-day?  should  I  not  then  have  remem- 
bered some  of  the  apostle's  hints  about  '^  gold  and 
pearls  and  costly  array?"  should  I  not  at  leAt, 
have  been  careful  to  be  clothed  in  modest  apparel  ? 
Say  not  in  your  heart,  "  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been 
here,  I  should  have  acted,  spoken,  and  dressed 
differently,"  for  does  he  not  still  know  "  our  down 
sitting  and  up  rising ;"  does  He  not  "  compass  our 
path ;"  is  He  not  "  acquainted  with  all  our  ways  ?" 
yes,  wherever  we  are,  His  holy  eye  beholds  every 
impropriety  of  dress  and  of  demeanour;  should  not 
this  be  some  check? 

It  is  recorded  by  the  evangelist,  that  once,  "  as 
Jesus  entered  into  the  city  he  hungered  ;"  and  this 
was  no  solitary  instance.  O  reader  I  if  you  had 
lived  then,  and  if  He  had  passed  your  door,  and  if 
He  would  but  have  accepted  such  refreshments  as 
you  could  have  offered  him,  how  h£^py,  how  highly 
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honoured  would  you  have  thought  yourself  I  There 
are  few  indeed,  however  lightly  they  may,  in  fact, 
esteem  the  Saviour,  but  would  gladly  offer  him  such 
hospitality,  if  the  opportunity  were  now  presented. 
Well,  the  opportunity  is  presented.  There  were 
many  women  in  those  days,  who  '*  ministered  to 
Him  of  their  substance  ;*  and  there  are  many  men 
and  women  in  these  days  who  do  the  same.  We 
have  his  own  word  for  this ; — **  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me ;"  and  ^f  the  poor  ye  have  always 
with  you."  What  an  honour  does  Christ  put  upon 
us,  in  allowing  us  still  to  minister  to  Him  I  If  any 
one  then  should  say,  **  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here, 
how  happy  should  we  have  been  to  make  an  enter- 
tainment for  thee,  and  to  give  thee  the  best  that 
oift*  table  affords !"  let  them  try  their  sincerity  by 
this  test ;  let  them  inquire.  Do  we  feed  the  Lord's 
poor  ?  is  it  our  pleasure  and  business  to  minister  to 
the  necessities  of  the  saints  ?  if  not,  they  may  be 
assured  that  Jesus  would  not  value  their  officious 
attentions  to  Himself;  for  if  they  really  loved  Him 
they  would  "  keep  his  commandments." 

But,  reader,  when  Jesus  hungered,  would  you, 
had  He  passed  your  door,  willingly  have  parted  with 
any  luxury,  any  superfluous  article  of  dress,  to  pro- 
cure him  refreshment  ? —  Then  assuredly  you  will 
also  be  willing  to  deny  yourself  such  things  now, 
that  you  may  have  something  to  give  to  His  mem- 
bers ;  and  if  you  do  so,  this  is  your  reward,  that 
you  "  do  it  unto  Him.*' 

These  thoughts  are  applicable  when  we  are  in 
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circumstances  that  need  His  special  help.  Are  we 
sick,  or  are  any  dear  to  us  in  danger?  let  us  not  say, 
'^  Lordy  if  thou  hadst  been  here^  I*  or  my  friends, 
should  not  die ;*  for  behold,  the  power  of  the  Lord 
is  still  present  to  heal :  it  is  He  who  gives  to  the 
physician  his  skill,  and  to  means  efficacy;  and  when 
he  withholds  it,  it  is  because  "  it  seems  good  in  his 
sight." 

But  the  recollection  of  the  Saviour's  constant 
presence,  is  ^never  so  consolatory  as  when  we  feel 
our  need  of  a  spiritual  physician.  Young  reader, 
are  you  ever  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  your 
soul  ?  do  you  ever  feel  your  need  of  a  Saviour, 
but  doubt  whether  he  will  hear  you?  do. you  feel 
uncertain  where  to  seek  Him?  did  you  ever  ex- 
claim, "  Lordy  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  I  would  have 
come  to  thee  like  the  poor  leper,  and  have  said, 
If  thou  wilt^  thou  canst  make  me  clean  ?**  O  then, 
no  longer  say  in  thine  heart,  "  Who  shall  ascend 
into  heaven  to  bring  Christ  from  above  ?**  seeing  He 
is  ever  nigh  thee;  and  if  thou  wilt  but  come  to 
Him,  and  believe  in  thine  heart,  and  hear  the  word 
that  He  whispers  there,  *'  thou  shalt  be  saved." 

Theh  how  gladly  will  you  join  the  triumphal 
chorus  with  those  children  of  old,  saying,  "  Blessed 
is  the  son  of  David  I  Hosannah  in  the  highest  !'* 

"  Not  with  our  mortal  eyes 
Have  we  beheld  the  Lord ; 
Yet  we  rejoice  to  hear  hid  name. 
And  love  him  in  his  word." 
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XVIII. 

PSALM  CXIX.  67. 

•*  BEPORK  I  WAS  APPLICTKD  I  WTSNT  ASTRAY.'' 

There  are  few  subjects  less  likely  -to  interest  the 
minds  of  the  young  than  that  of  affliction.     It  is  a 
thing  which,  generally  speaking,  they  know  only 
by  description.     They  are  therefore  ill  qualified  to 
sympathise  in  the  trials  of  others ;   nor  are  they 
prone  to  anticipate  trouble  for  themselves.     Very 
young  persons,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  beheld 
the  world  only  as  a  scene  of  enjoyment :  to  them 
the  past  appears  all  sunshine,  and  the  future  seems 
glittering  with  hope  and  joy.     The  word  affliction 
is  scarcely  understood :    they  are  aware  that  some 
persons  meet  with  misfortunes ;  but  these,  by  their 
sagacity  and  forethought,  they  hope  to  avoid.   They 
see  that  others  are  afflicted  with  painful  diseases: 
but  the  vigour  and  bloom  of  their  youth  leads  them 
to  imagine  that  they  have  no  such  calamities  to 
dread.     And  when  they  hear  it  asserted,  from  au- 
thority they  cannot  contradict,  that  *<  man  is  born 
to  trouble,"  and  that  "  in  this  world  we  must  have 
tribulation,"  they  flatter  themselves  that  their  por- 
tion of  it  will  not  arrive  until  a  time  when  the  chief 
enjoyments  of  life  must  necessarily  cease ;  a  time 
when  they  fancy  they  shall  have  no  great  objection 
to  being  afflicted ;  especially,  according  to  the  ge- 
neral and,unrealizing  ideas  they  attach  to  the  word. 
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It  is  not  ueedful  to  use  arguments  in  order  to  dispel 
these  illusions.  The  first  approach  of  real  suffer- 
ing, in  whatever  form  it  may  appear,  will  do  more 
than  a  series  of  the  most  elaborate  discourses  to 
inform  them  of  the  reality,  the  nature,  the  use, 
the  painfulness,  and  the  impossibility  of  escaping 
— affliction. 

In  the  mean  time  we  hope  to  justify  our  choice 
of  a  subject  which  may  have  been  thought  un- 
suitable, by  directing  our  attention  principally  to 
the  first  word  of  the  text  When  the  Psalmist 
says,  "  Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray,"  he 
refers  to  that  period  of  life,  and  to  those  circum- 
stances in  which  most  young  persons  are  placed;  to 
whom,  therefore,  these  words  must  be  singularly 
appropriate. 

There  was  a  time  then,  it  appears,  when  David 
knew  nothing  of  affliction.  While  he  was  yet  a 
stripling,  fair  an(}  ruddy,  keeping  those  few  sheep  in 
the  wilderness,  the  world  appeared  to  him  as  smiling 
and  agreeable  as  it  may  do  to  the  reader.  He  would 
have  been  surprised  could  he  then  have  read  as 
his  own,  such  language  as  bitter  experience  after- 
wards wrung  from  him,  while  he  was  yet  a  stranger 
to  the  tyranny  of  a  patron,  the  ingratitude  of  friends, 
the  malice  of  enemies,  the  harshness  of  relations, 
the  rebellion  of  children,  the  disaffection  of  subjects; 
to  domestic  calamities,  and  public  cares:  he  did 
not,  certainly,  anticipate  his  declension  from  the 
good  ways  of  God ;  nor  had  he  yet  discovered  that 
earthly  happiness  is,  itself,  unsatisfying;  which  would 
probably  have  surprised  him  more  than  the  rest 
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David  possessed  a  lively  and  fertile  itnagination ; 
and  while  leading  a  pastoral  life,  he  was  doubtless 
alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and  his  enthusiasm 
was  jkindled  amid  the  splendours  of  distant  worlds. 
Probably  with  a  mind  elevated  and  excited  by  such 
contemplations,  he  was  not  aware  how  little  the  feel** 
ings  of  genuine  devotion  mingled  with  these  intellec- 
tual enjoyments — and  would  have  been  astonished 
to  know  that  in  after  years,  when  better  acquainted 
with  himself  and  with  God,  he  should  be  compelled 
to  exclaim,  '<  My  soul  cleaveth  to  the  dust." 

But  when,  with  the  sanguine  feelings  of  youth, 
the  world  in  its  more  captivating  forms  began  to 
invite  his  regard; — ^when  in  the  sunshine  of  royal 
favour,  and  under  the  secret  conscipusness  of  being 
himself  the  subject  of  high  prediftions,  he  would 
have  thought  it  strange,  could  he  have  foreseen 
that  he  should  ever  make  those  sad  exclamations,  ^  I 
am  afflicted  very  much — sorrow  and  anguish  have 
taken  hold  upon  me — ^I  found  trouble  and  sorrow  !" 

But  when  in  addition  to  the  splendours  of  a  court, 
the  honours  of  a  favourite^  the  fascinations  of  society 
—when  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  bewitching  voice 
oi  fame  first  surprised  him: — when  the  gratifying 
chorus  of  "  Saul  his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten 
thousands,"  reached  his  ears — could  he  then  have 
believed  that  he  should  ever  be  tempted  to  say, 
even  in  his  haste,  '*  All  men  are  liars  I "  Had  this 
been  foreseen  he  would  have  thought  he  was  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  men. 
Whereas  he  was  only  destined,  like  other  persons,  to 
Jmow  the  world,  mankind,  and  himself. 
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It  seems,  however,  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
David's  early  life  had  passed  before  he  was  afflicted : 
and  as  this  is  according  to  the  most  usual  dispen- 
sations of  Providence  with  us,  it  may  be  useful  to 
inquire  what  effect  was  produced  upon  him  by  this 
exemption  from  troubles.  Of  this  the  text  fully 
informs  us;  "  Before  I  was  afflicted/'  he  says,  "I 
went  astray."  Such  an  acknowledgment  may,  there- 
fore, very  properly,  be  improved  by  way  of  caution 
to  all  those  who  are  at  present  in  similar  circum- 
stances. Nowy  reader,  before  you  are  afflicted,  con- 
sider what  imminent  danger  there  is  of  your  going 
astray.  David,  you  see,  did  so ;  although  from  his 
youth  he  was  piously  inclined,  and  of  a  devout  and 
contemplative  tu|n  of  mind.  Certainly  he  was  more 
thoughtful  th^filmany  young  persons  appear  to  be : 
nor  can  we  suppose  that  his  youth  was  disgraced  by 
any  immoralities;  but  yet,  he  went  astray.  The 
world  appeared  so  engaging  to  him,  society  so  en- 
chanting, friendship  so  sweet,  that  his  heart  clung  to 
these  things.  He  thought  of  God  with  reverence ; 
but  he  did  not  love  Him  supremely;  nor  was  he,  at 
this  time,  deeply  affected  with  the  value  of  his  soul, 
or  with  the  excellence  of  religion :  he  did  not  then 
know,  that  "fiilnes&  of  j(jy"  is  only  to  be  expe- 
rienced in  the  divine  presence;  and  he  probably 
mistook  some  paltry  streams  of  earthly  happiness, 
for  those  "  rivers  of  pleasures,"  which  he  afterwards 
found  flow  only  at  the  right  Hand  of  God.  Yes,  it 
was  with  David  as  it  is  with  many  other  persons 
before  they  are  afflicted — he  loved  the  world  too  well 
to  seek  God  supremely,  and  in  earnest 
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How  necessary,  then,  it  is  for  those  who  are  yet 
rejoicing  in  their  youth,  and  have  known  no  adver- 
sity, to  inquire  whether  they  are  not  going  astray  I 
and  if  conscience  assures  them  that  they  are  wander- 
ing far  from  God,  let  them  be  assured  that,  if  they 
continue  to  do  so»  one  of  these  alternatives  is  inevi- 
table;— either  He  will  visit  them  with  some  trial 
which  will  at  once  poison  their  present  enjoyments, 
and,  as  it  were,  compel  them  to  seek  a  better  por- 
tion ;  or  they  will  be  abandoned  to  earthly  happi- 
ness, such  as  it  is,  and  left  to  take  their  portion,  here 
and  hereafter,  with  the  men  of  this  world.  Consider 
again  that  to  turn  in  heart  to  God,  while  the  world 
is  yet  smiling,  is  far  more  pleasing  to  Him,  more 
honourable,  and  a  far  more  satisfactory  test  of  sin- 
cerity, than  to  delay  to  do  so  till  its  enjoyments  are 
withdrawn  from  us.  It  is  a  mercy  to  be  able  at  last 
to  say,  "  Now  have  I  kept  thy  word ; "  but  far  hap- 
pier are  they,  who  having  never  yet  been  visited 
with  severe  affliction,  and  for  whom  this  life  has 
still  many  charms,  can  yet  profess,  **  Thou  art  my 
portion,  O  Lord,  in  the  land  of  the  living."  O, 
reader,  do  not  think  to  wait  until  God  calls  you 
by  the  terrors  of  his  Providence ;  this  is  tempting 
him  indeed  I  You  knoM^  not  how  sudden,  nor  how 
tremendous  that  voice  may  be;  nor  can  you  tell 
whether  it  will  come  in  mercy  or  in  judgment. 
Therefore,  "  now  is  the  accepted  time ;"  now  before 
you  are  afflicted. 

But  it  does  not  always  happen  that  childhood  and 
youth  are  exempt  from  suffering:  some  are  called 
^'  to  bear  the  yoke  in  their  youth :"  and  the  Scrip- 
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ture  says,  it  is  good  to  do  so.  There  are  those  who 
have  "  chosen  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the 
people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin 
for  a  season ;"  even  for  the  season  of  youth.  But  as 
afflictions  are  not  in  themselves  desirable,  let  those 
who  are  the  subjects  of  them  seriously  inquire  whe- 
ther it  is  good  for  them  to  have  been  so  visited.  If 
trials  do  not  produce  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righte- 
ousness, the  afflicted  are,  indeed,  '<  of  all  men  most 
miserable."  To  be  loaded  with  a  painful,  diseased 
body,  or  to  look  around  on  a  friendless  world,  and 
yet  to  have  ^<  no  consolation  in  Christ,"  no  good 
hope  towards  God,  this  is  adversity  indeed  I  For 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  afflictions  alone  are  suf- 
ficient to  turn  the  heart  from  idols  to  serve  the 
living  God.  When  the  dresser  of  the  vineyard  had 
digged  around  the  unfruitful  tree,  then  he  was  to 
wait  and  see  if  it  would  bear  fruit.  Thus,  when 
the  means  are  afforded,  and  when  individuals  are 
placed  by  Providence  in  advantageous  circumstances, 
then  the  Lord  waits  to  see  if  they  improve  them : 
if  not,  after  that  he  will  6ut  them  down.  O,  then, 
whatever  jothers  do,  "if  any  is  afflicted  let  him  pray  I" 
let  him  humbly  cry,  "  Thou  hast  chastised  me,  and 
I  was  chastised :  turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned." 
But  some  have  been  afflicted,  who  having  cried 
to  God  in  their  distress.  He  heard  their  cry  and 
deiyivered  them.  The  cloud  is  blown  over;  their 
sky  is  again  clear.  How  seriously  should  such  inquire 
whether  they  can  adopt  the  language  of  the  text 
throughout — "  but  now  I  have  kept  thy  word :"  or 
have  they  forgotten'  their  sorrows,  their  fears,  and 
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their  resolutions,  and  the  views  they  had  when  in 
trouble,  of  the  value  of  their  souls  ?  Will  they  ven- 
ture to  wait  the  issue  of  another  stroke  ?  Will 
they  add  to  the  anguish  of  a  second  trial  the  bitter- 
ness of  not  having  improved  th^  first?  Rather 
let  them  at  once  set  themselves  to  rear  the  peaceable 
fruits  of  righteousness : — It  may  be  they  have 
begun  to  put  forth  the  tender  bud: — aflerwards^  the 
apostle  says,  afflictions  produce  them.  The  actual 
time  of  trial  is  sometimes  too  overwhelming  for 
much  to  be  done ;  but  wiw  is  the  advantageous  and 
hopeful  season.     O,  let  it  not  escape  unimproved. 

These  words  are  full  of  consolation  to  the  afflicted 
ones  who  feel  that  sorrow  is  doing  its  kind  office ; 
who  can  already  say,  ''  It  is  good  for  me  to  be 
afflicted."  Let  them  be  comforted  by  the  expe- 
rience of  David.  He,  like  them,  "  "before  he  was 
afflicted  went  astray  \  and  they,  like  him  (if  they 
do  not  suffer  present  impressions  to  die  away)  will 
have  the  unspeakable  happiness  of  being  able  to  add 
— "  now  have  I  kept  thy  word." 


XIX. 
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"thy    hands    have  MADB    MB  AND   PA8HI0NBD  ME;  GIVB    MB 
UNDBRSTANDINO  THAT  I  MAY  LBARN  THY  COMMANDMBNTa" 

"  Folly,"  it  is  said,  "is  bouid  up  in  the  heart  of 
a  child ;"  and  it  is,  accordingly,  a  general  complaint 
that  their  minds  are  so  entirely  engrossed  by  the 
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toys  and  trifles  of  the  age,  that  religioas  instruction 
makes  no  abiding  impression  upon  them.  There 
are  indeed  many  pleasing  exceptions ;  yet  they  are 
but  exceptions  to  the  statement.  In  a  sad  majority 
of  instances  this  thoughtlessness  and  this  forgetful- 
ness  of  God  continue  during  the  still  more  giddy 
season  of  youth  ;  and  fix  into  worldliness,  and  final 
hardness  of  heart  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
maturity  and  old  age.  But  that  it  is  not  always 
thus,  there  are  many  happy  instances  to  testify. 

A  period  at  length  arrives,  not  perhaps  till  child- 
hood is  past,  when  the  young  person  begins  to 
reflect.     He  is  suddenly  struck  with  some  of  those 
considerations  which  had  heretofore  been  urged  in 
vain.     He  considers  that  he  must  die ;  and  yet  that 
he  must  live  for  ever:  and  although  he  has  been 
told  this  from  his  infancy,  yet  it  now  strikes  him 
with  the  force  of  a  new  idea.     He  looks  round  too, 
upon  the  world,  upon  the  universe  that  surrounds 
him,  upon  the  works  of  nature,  and  especially  upon 
himself,  with  an  inquiring  eye.     He  wonders  at  his 
own  existence ;  and  feels  desires  and  apprehensions 
that  were  unknown  to  him  before.     To  such  a  state 
of  mind  the  language  of  the  text  seems  peculiariy 
suitable :  "  Thy  hands  have  made  me  and  fashioned 
me ;  give  me  understanding  that  I  may  learn  thy 
commandments,**     And  well  would  it  be,  if,  instead 
of  yielding  to  the  doubts,  and  questionings,  and  vain 
speculations  which  so  often  encumber  and  bewilder 
the  minds  of  thoughtful  and  intelligent  young  per- 
sons, they  would  at  once  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
text,  and  adopt  its  comprehensive  prayer.    By  such 
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means  how  much  perplexity  and  confusion,  how  much 
pride  and  opposition,  how  many  **  high  thoughts 
tiiat  exalt  themselves  against  the  knowledge  of 
God/'  would  be  avoided !  ^^  The  meek  will  He 
guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek  will  He  teach 
his  way." 

In  these  words,  there  is  first  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  relation  we  bear  to  God  as  our  Creator,  Thtf 
hands  have  made  me  and  fashioned  me  !  But  who,  ii 
may  be  asked,  does  not  know  and  allow  this  factf 
there  is  not  a  child  in  any  christian  country,  nor 
scarcely  among  the  heathen  lands,  but  holds  that 
truth  in  his  creed.  Yet  this,  like  all  other  good 
truths,  may  be  known  and  allowed  without  being 
felt,  or  in  heart  acknowledged.  How  many  high- 
spirited  young  persons  are  there,  who,  glorying  in 
the  grace,  the  strength,  the  agility  of  their  fram^, 
feel  a  proud  independence  even  of  God  himself; 
who,  at  least,  never  think  from  whence  all  they  are 
and  all  they  have  is  derived !  •  Now  these  words  ex- 
press feelings  directly  opposite  to  such  a  state  of 
indifference; — the  feelings  of  a  mind  alive  to  the 
recollection  of  being  "  His  workmanship ; " — of  a 
mind,  perhaps,  suddenly  aroused  from  insensibility, 
to  a  sense  of  its  relation  to  the  great  Creator.  Every 
power  and  faculty  of  the  body,  its  beauty,  and  all 
the  exquisite  contrivances  which  the  human  frame 
exhibits,  are  now  surveyed  with  emotions  of  interest, 
admiration,  and  gratitude.  Such  feelings  are  not 
natural  to  us,  because  we  are  "  fallen  from  our  first 
estate."  On  the  contrary,  when  lefl  to  ourselves, 
**  we  forget  God ;"  "  He  is  not  in  all  our  thoughts  ;'* 
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«nd  all  his  beautiful  and  magnificent  works  fail  to 
impress  us  with  any  lively  recollection  of  Him,  until 
His  own  Spirit  removes  the  veil  that  is  upon  our 
hearts.  Then  it  is  that  we  see  Him  in  all  that 
surrounds  us,  and  acknowledge  with  humble  thank- 
fulness that  it  is  "He  that  made  us  and  not  we  our^ 
selves."  We  no  longer  talk  with  a  heathenish  sort 
of  admiration  of  the  works  of  nature ;  we  see  them 
to  be  the  works  of  God :  we  confess  that  "  in  Him 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  :** 

"  Tib  on  his  earth  we  stand  or  move, 
And  'tis  hlB  air  we  breathe." 


(( 


We  are  His  workmanship.*' — ^What  a  thought  is 
this  I  when  we  raise  our  eyes  to  behold  the  light, 
when  we  listen  to  "  the  sweet  music  of  speech,"  or 
employ  any  of  the  powers  or  members  of  the  body, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  admirable  skill  that  contrived 
them  :  and  how  much  better  would  such  a  remem« 
brance  be,*  than  those  vain  and  self-complacent 
feelings  which  are  too  often  excited  by  a  contem- 
plation of  these  gifts  of  our  beneficent  Maker ;  as 
though  the  merit  and  the  skill  were  our  own  I  But 
when  we  "come  to  ourselves" — ^when  our  views 
become  rectified,  then,  while  we  adore  God  as  the 
Creator  of  our  bodies,  we  desire  also  to  subject  our- 
selves to  Him  as  "  the  Father  of  our  spirits,"  that  we 
may  live.  Yes,  this  is  the  happy  consequence  to 
which  serious  thought  and  reflection,  persevered  in, 
are  sure  to  lead.  Now  the  desire  arises  to  know 
fliore  of  Him,  and  to  serve  Him  as  his  creature. 

k2 
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The  indiyidual  now  feels  the  Deed  of  an  influence, 
tb  overcome  the  darkness  and  deadness  of  his  mind ; 
and  to  enable  him  to  know,  to  adore,  and  to  serve 
his  Creator ;  that  he  may  praise  Him  by  whom  he 
was  so  *'  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made."  It  was 
from  a  sense  of  this  need  that  the  holy  Psalmist  im- 
mediately adds,  Give  me  understanding,  that  I  may 
learn  thy  commandments. 

Hitherto  the  mind  had  been  grovelling  amid 
selfish  and  unsatisfying  enjoyments.  It  had  not 
even  desired  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  ways ; 
and  now  it  is  conscious  that  things  will  ever  con- 
tinue thus  without  a  power  from  on  high.  This^  is 
implied  in  the  prayer  of  the  text,  Give  me  under^ 
standing :  ^'  Thou  hast  indeed,"  he  would  say, 
''wonderfully  and  excellently  formed  this  curious 
frame  of  mine  \  but  oh  I  let  not  this  be  all ;  for  this 
body,  with  its  admirable  contrivances,  must  die  and 
perish  ;  this  exquisite  workmanship  must  all  be 
spoiled ;  my  reins  must  be  consumed  within  me ; 
while  my  soul,  which  will  for  ever  exist,  is  dark, 
diseased,  and  far  from  thee  :  sin  has  spoiled  it.  Oh 
then,  will  not  He  who  has  done  so  much  for  me 
already  as  His  creature,  go  on  and  perfect  His  work  ? 
''  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a 
right  spirit  within  me  ;  give  me  understanding  that  I 
may  learn  thy  commandments,"  This  is  prayer ; 
these  desires  are  the  dawn  of  life  and  happiness. 
Of  such  a  mind  God  will  say,  "Behold  I  create  all 
things  new.** 

Instead,  therefore,  of  groping  in  the  darkness  of 
our  own  minds,  and  wearying  ourselves  with  vain 
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endeavours  to  rectify  our  passions,  and  to  become 
spiritual  and  devout,  this  is  the  straight  and  easj 
course  ve  should  take*  Until  the  necessity  of  His 
influence  is  felt,  no.  real  progress  will  be  made.  How 
sensible  David  was  of  this  is  evident  from  the  lan- 
guage with  which  he  abounds :  "  Open  thou  mine 
eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy 
law.  Then  shall  I  go  in  the  way  of  thy  statutes, 
when  thou  shalt  enlarge  my  heart."  No  wonder, 
then,  that  he  made  such  attainments  in  religion,  and 
acquired  the  high  appellation  of,  "  The  man  after 
God's  own  heart/' 

But  to  what  end  was  it  that  David  prayed  for 
spiritual  understanding  ?  it  is  added,  tJiat  I  may 
leartk  thy  commandments.  How  many  a  poor  igno- 
rant child  is  there,  even  in  this  land  of  light,  who 
would  think  it  very  easy  to  learn  the  commandments 
without,  any  better  understanding  than  he  already 
possesses  I  But  David  well  knew  the  difference 
between  heart  and  head  knowledge.  He  knew  that 
unless  God  "  opened  his  understanding"  he  could 
never  learn  his  holy  law  so  as  to  love  and  to  obey 
it :  and  till  we  know  this,  we  are  not  in  the  way  to 
know  or  to  do  any  thing  that  is  good.  We  may 
read  the  Bible  through  and  through,  store  our 
memory  with  hymns  and  catechisms,  and  yet  be 
destitute  of  all  spiritual  knowledge. 

Those  who  are  discouraged  by  a  consciousness  of 
their  distance  from  God,  their  ignorance  of  Him,  and 
by  the  backwardness  they  feel  to  spiritual  attain- 
ments, may  here  learn  what  to  do.  Let  them  hum- 
bly and  earnestly  adopt  the  language,  and  enter  into 
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the  spirit  of  the  text :  there  is  great  encouragement 
implied  in  it ;  for  we  mast'  observe,  that  this  prayer 
was  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  himself;  he 
teaches  us  thus  to  pray,  in  order  that  he  may  im- 
part these  great  gifts  to  us.  It  is  His  good  pleasure 
that  we  should  know  Him,  and  learn  His  command- 
ments, and  therefore  he  thus  puts  us  in  the  way. 
All  we  want  is  in  God's  gift :  all  we  are  not.  He  can 
make  us ;  all  we  know  not,  He  can  communicate ; 
all  we  do  not  feel,  He  can  inspire.  '^  Ask  then,  that 
ye  may  receive." 

And  when  the  mind  is  truly  renewed  by  His 
grace,  then  indeed  may  we  joy  and  rejoice  in  Him 
as  our  Creator.  Then  may  we  truly  praise  Him  for 
having  made  us  and  fashioned  us  :  and  then  too 
may  we  contemplate  thb  curious  but  frail  tabemade 
with  unmixed  satisfaction,  and  joyful  hope;  knowing, 
that  although  it  must  ere  long  be  "  sown  in  weak* 
ness,"  it  will  one  day  be  ^'  raised  in  power  "—a 
glorious  body,  improved  and  perfected  in  all  its 
powers  and  faculties :  "  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it 
is  raised  a  spiritual*  body.''  Such  are  the  joyous 
expectations  which  they  possess,  who  have  not  only 
acknowledged  God  as  their  Creator,  but  have  also 
sought  of  Him  spiritual  understanding,  <*  thai  they 
might  learn  His  commandments"  But  let  it  ever 
Y>e  remembered,  that  none  are  entitled  to  such 
hopes,  none  may  flatter  tiiemselves  with  such  cheer- 
ing prospects,  but  those  who  are  thus  prepared: 
**  Blessed  are  they,"  it  is  said,  ^*  that  do  his  com^ 
mandments^  that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of 
lifei  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city." 
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"  FOR  EVBN  CHRIST  PLSA8ED  NOT  UIMSBLP."  • 

Our  Great  Redeemer  <<  left  us  in  all  things  an 
example  that  we  should  follow  his  steps.''  It  is 
therefore  an  excuse  that  will  avail  nothing  to  say, 
that  be  set  too  perfect  a  pattern  for  such  erring 
creatures  to  copy.  They  who  do  not  am  to  copy  it 
are  not  of  his  fold.  There  are  many  of  the  Saviour's 
actions,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  imitate ; 
we  may  visit  the  sick,  feed  the  hungry,  instruct  the 
ignorant,  and  after  all,  have  little  or  nothing  of  the 
mind  of  Christ.  They  alone  who  act  from  similar 
motivesy  who,  in  some  humble  degree,  imbibe  his 
spirit,  are  his  true  followers ;  and  they  only  will  erer 
be  called  his  '^  good  and  faithful  servants." 

Now,  of  all  that  we  read  of  the  character  of  our 
Lord,  there  is  no  part  so  rarely  or  so  imperfectly 
copied  as  that  which  the  text  describes.  That  Jesus 
pleased  not  himself,  is  evident  throughout  his  whole 
course  of  conduct.  Pity  for  men,  and  zeal  for  God, 
influenced  all  his  actions ;  and  never  did  he,  for  a 
moment,  lose  sight  of  either  of  these  objects,  in 
order  to  consult  his  own  honour  or  ease.  When, 
after  hours  of  midnight  prayer,  he  lay  down  to  sleep 
in  the  vessel  tliat  was  overtaken  with  the  storm,  it 
was  not  that  he  was  inattentive  to  the  fears  of  his 
disciples,  but  that  he  knew  it  would  furnish  a  fresh 
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occasion  of  displaying  to  them  his  power  and  good- 
ness in  their  deliveranc^.  When,  <^  being  wearied 
with  his  journey  he  sat  on  the  well/'  his  gracious 
intention  in  resting  there  was,  that  he  might  invite 
the  poor  woman  who  came  to  draw  water,  to  par- 
tak^  of  the  living  streams  which  he  had  to  bestow. 
Whether  he  laboured  or  rested,  fasted,  or  made  one 
of  a  feast,  he  was  ever  alike  intent  upon  the  same 
objects,  influenced  by  the  same  motives :  "  He 
pleased  not  himself." 

Now,  it  is  only  by  earnestly  imploring  the  influence 
of  his  Spirit,  by  <'  abiding  in  him,"  that  we  can  hope 
to  imitate  him  here.     The  first  dictate  of  our  fallen 
nature  is  to  please  ourselves,  and  this  too,  at  the 
expense  of  others  ;  that  is,  of  whoever  may  chance 
to  stand  between  us  and  our  desires.  Young  persons 
cannot  be  aware  (for  even  old  persons  are  not)  of 
the  depths  of  selfishness  that  lie  undiscovered  in  the 
darkness  of  their  hearts.     Disinterested  actions  are 
indeed  talked  of;  but  how  few  of  them  can  bear  the 
scrutiny  even  of  human  penetration  I  how  few,  then, 
that  of  Him  '^  who  knows  what  is  in  man  I"     We 
set  out  from  our  childhood  upon  a  principle  directly 
opposite  to  that  which  the  Scripture  enjoins.     To 
please  ourselves  is  the  grand  object,  even  from  the 
baby  that  snatches  the  toy  from  its  infant  brother, 
to  the  man  who  aims  to  be  richer,  or  greater,  or 
more  esteemed  than  his  neighbour.      Through  all 
the  stages  of  life,  through  all  the  gradations  of 
society,  this  self-pleasing  is  so  evident,  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  so  painfully  felt  within,  by  every  one 
acquainted  with  his  own  heart,  that  the  whole  world 
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iseems  to  present,  to  the  observing  eye,  one  disgraceful 
scrambk^;  everj  one  aiming,  at  whatever  price,  to 
aggrandize,  to  please — himself.  For,  although  good 
breeding  in  one  rank,  good  nature  in  another,  and 
the  restraints  of  law  in  the  lowest,  *check  the  open 
violence  of  the  struggle,  yet  it  is  evident  enough  that 
the  contest  is  incessantly  carried  on. 

From  such  a  spectacle,  how  refreshing  is  it  to  turn 
the  disgusted  eye  towards  Him  of  whom  alone  it 
may  emphatically  be  said,  '*  he  pleased  not  himself  I" 
And  what  a  consoling  consideration  it  is,  that  there 
is  a  way  of  escape  even  to  iw,  from  this  tyranny 
of  the  selfish  passions :  yes,  in  every  age  a  little  com- 
pany has  walked  this  earth,  of  those  who,  although 
not  perfectly  freed  from  the  love  of  self,  have  yet 
been  delivered  firom  its  dominion ;  they  have  attained 
to  the  unfeigned  love  of  their  neighbour ;  and  their 
highest  ambition  has  been  to  have  this  testimony, 
that  ^'  they  pleased  God." 

<<  Let  every  one  of  us,"  says  the  apostle,  in  the 
verse  that  introduces  the  text — "  Let  every  one  of 
us  please  his  neighbour.*'  Who  would  imagine  that 
such  a  precept  had  been  sent  with  divine  authority 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  I  Had  the  passage 
been  rendered, "  Let  every  one  tease  his  neighbour," 
surely  no  precept,  divine  or  human,  had  ever  been 
so  generally  obeyed  I 

"  Let  every  one  please  his  neighbour,"  instead  of 
pleasing  himself! — what  a  world  would  this  be,  if 
there  were  any  thing  approaching  to  a  universal  at- 
tention to  this  rule.  Let  us  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
changes  that  would  occur  in  civilized  and  christian- 
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as  our  suspicious  or  bad  ones,  be  brought  to  the 
scrutiny;  and  if  our  hearts  condemn  us  in  this 
matter,  let  us  very  seriously  remember,  that  "  if  any 
one  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his." 
Those  who,  through  divine  grace,  have  gained 
any  conquest  over  their  self-love,  may  be  stimulated 
to  fresh  victories  by  the  great  example  of  Jesus. 
<<  Even  Christ  pleased  not  himself :"  although  he 
had  all  the  springs  of  pure  felicity  at  his  command. 
He  who  was  **  tempted  in  all  points  like  ourselves ;'' 
yet,  so  far  was  he  from  yielding  in  any  instance, 
that  he  voluntarily  submitted  to  fatigue,  poverty,  re- 
proach, and  endured  inconceivable  anguish.  <*  Though 
he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor,  that 
we  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich." 


XXI. 

FRANCIS'S  DREAM. 

In  a  corner  of  a  dark  warehouse,  at  the  back 
of  a  dark  house,  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  street  in 
London,  a  little  apprentice  boy  one  day  seated 
himself  upon  a  bale  of  dusty  goods,  and  presently 
fell  asleep.  Poor  Francis  (that  was  his  name) 
was  not  at  this  time  very  happy  in  his  mind ; 
though,  had  he  known  a  little  more  of  life,  he 
would  have  seen  much  greater  reason  to  be  con- 
tented with  his  circumstances  than  he  now  did* 
He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  perhaps 
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too  tenderly,  by  a  rery  fond  mother,  a  widow; 
she  died;  and  then  he  was  bound  apprentice,  by 
the  assistance  of  his  relations,  to  a  London  trades- 
man. Francis  fancied  he  was  treated  with  little 
kindness  in  his  master's  family.  Perhaps  this 
partly  arose  from  his  ignorance  of  the  world,  and 
mistaken  ideas  of  what  may  reasonably  be  expected 
from  those  we  have  to  do  with.  It  is  probable, 
too,  he  had  nev^r  reflected  that  in  the  view  of 
mere  men  of  business,  sentimenti  '^^  all  its  varieties, 
is  the  most  worthless  kind  of  dead  stock  that  can 
lay  upon  one's  hands.  Being  quite  unaccustomed 
to  the  prompt  and  brisk  dispatch  of  London  busi- 
ness, he  felt  at  first  bewildered  and  discouraged  by 
the  smart  orders  he  received,  and  the  strict  atten- 
tion to  them  that  was  required ;  and  he  saw  no  one 
around  him  whose  counsel  he  could  ask,  much  less 
whose  sympathy  he  could  invite.  For  he  was  but  a 
little  boy,  and  the  tall  lads  and  smart  young  men 
who  brushed  past  him  flfty  times  in  a  day,  up  and 
down  the  long  shop,  took  no  other  notice  of  Francis 
than  scolding  him  when  they  were  cross,  and  laugh- 
ing at  him  when  they  were  merry.  His  mistress 
was,  he  thought,  a  very  fine  lady,  but  he  never  saw 
her  more  than  once  a  day  from  the  remotest  per- 
spective of  a  long  dining  table  ;  and  then  the  tone 
of  voice  in  which  she  used  to  say,  **  Do  you  choose 
any  more,  Francis  ?**  did  not  much  encourage  him 
to  open  his  heart  to  her.  As  for  his  master,  he  was 
so  many  removes  from  him  in  dignity  and  office, 
that  very  little  intercourse  passed  between  them. 
It  was  one  afternoon,  after  having  been  employed 
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all  the  preceding  part  of  the  day  in  the  warehouse; 
that  Francis,  fatigued  and  melancholy,  fell  asleep, 
as  before  related.  '  Joy  and  hope  keep  youthful 
eyelids  open;  but  the  dispirited  yield  readily  to 
sleep. 

Francis's  dream,  in  the  early  part  of  it,  was  (like 
dreams  in  general)  too  indistinct  and  unconnected 
to  be  at  all  worthy  of  record;  but  it  gradually 
became  more  rational;  and  as  ^11  as  he  can  re« 
member,  it  was  to  this  effect : — He  thought  that  he 
rose  to  leave  the  warehouse ;  but  upon  entering  the 
long  passage  that  led  to  the  front  of  the  house,  it 
appeared  so  unusually  dark,  that  he  shrunk  back, 
and  would  have  returned,  but  something  compelled 
him  to  proceed.  At  every  step  he  thought  the 
darkness  increased,  and  the  passage  became  so  ex* 
tremely  narrow  that  he  could  with  difficulty  creep 
along  upon  his  hands  and  knees.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly cold,  and  Francis  experienced  a  horror  alto« 
gether  indescribable.  The  passage  too  seemed  to 
lengthen  as  he  proceeded,  and  he  began  to  despair 
of  reaching  the  end,  when  a  dim  and  distant  light 
suddenly  discovered  it  to  him.  As  he  advanced,  he 
found  that  the  light  proceeded  from  the  crevices  of 
the  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage:  and  it  now 
seemed  as  if  the  apartment  within  must  be  illumined 
with  something  brighter  than  sun-beams.  When 
at  length  he  reached  the  door,  he  perceived  that  it 
was  fastened  with  bars  of  massy  iron,  and  exhausted 
as  he  was,  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  force  it 
open ;  but,  to  his  great  and  joyful  surprise,  it  gently 
unfolded  itself  and  he  entered.    And  now,  instead 
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of  the  dull  apartment  he  was  accustomed  to  see,  he 
found  himself  at  the  extremity  of  a  widely  extended 
lawn,  from  which  arose  a  spacious  and  magnificent 
palace.  Noble  avenues,  spicy  groves,  beds  of  flowers, 
and  bowers  of  roses,  cooling  rivulets,  and  sparkling 
cascades,  all  shining  beneath  a  cloudless  sky,  pre- 
sented themselves  to  hb  delighted  view.    While  he 
was  gazing  on  this  agreeable  scene,  several  persons 
of  extraordinary  grace  and  beauty,  respectfully  ap- 
proached him,   and  with  smiles  of  complacency 
informed  him  that  he  was  the  sole  proprietor  of 
this  fine  estate.   Whereupon  they  conducted  him  to 
the  interior  of  the  palace,  which  appeared  furnished 
with  every  thing  to  gratify  his  utmost  wishes ;  and 
where  he  found  himself  surrounded  with  a  chosen 
circle  of  intelligent  and  afiectionate  friends,  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  promoting  his  rare  felicity. 
But  there  was  something  besides  all  this,  which  it 
is  impossible  for  language  to  express.    Over  the 
scenery  of  a  pleasing  dream  there  is  spread  a  rich 
glow  of  colouring,  an  air  of  enchantment,  so  unlike 
the  tints  and  aspect  of  this  world,  that  they  seem  as 
if  designed  on  purpose  to  form  a  contrast  with  the 
dulness  of  the  brightest  reality.     Dreams  represent 
things  present,  as  hope  does  the  future,  and  memory 
the  past.     Such  Francis  now  beheld :  it  was  en- 
chanted ground;   surpassing  even  the  visions  of 
youthful  fancy.     The  radiant  sunshine,  the  richness 
of  the  extended  prospect,  the  hills  of  pearl  and 
gold   that  glowed    in    the  distance,  the  oriental 
magnificence  of  the  palace — above  all,  the  refined 
and  romantic  intercourse  he  enjoyed  with  his  com- 
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panions,  excited  in  his  bosom  thrills  of  indescribable 
ecstasy.      A  milk-white  steed,  richly  caparisoned, 
was  now  led  up  by  a  train  of  servants,  on  which  he 
was  about  to  survey  the  distant  parts  of  his  estate : 
but  which,  in  the  tantalizing  spirit  of  a  dream,  ^iie 
made  repeated  and   ineffectual  efforts  to  mount, 
with  his  foot  or  the  stirrup,  and  no  visible  impe- 
diment, something  constantly  retarded  him  as  often 
as  he  endeavoured  to  rise : — at  length,  just  as  he 
was  resolving  to  give  one  effectual  spring — the 
rattling  of  a  mail  coach  that  drove  furiously  through 
the  narrow  street,  with  the  piercing  notes  of  the 
guard's  horn,  suddenly  awaked  him,  and  it  being 
now  dark,  the  lamps  flashing  as  they  passed  on  the  . 
ceiling  and  lumber  of  the  warehouse,  perfectly  re- 
stored him  to  his  recollection.    Who  has  not  expe- 
rienced the  blankness  of  awaking  from  a  dream  of 
ecstasy  to  the  dull  reality  of  present  circumstances? 
No  wonder  that  Francis  returned  to  his  employ- 
ments with  a  deeper  feeling  of  the  joylessness  of  his 
situation.     For  several  days  the  impression  of  his 
dream  remained  so  strongly  on  his  imagination,  that 
be  began  to  think  it  must  be  interpreted  in  favour 
of  his  future  fortune. 

There  was  an  old  porter,  called  Stephen,  much 
esteemed  for  his  sobriety  and  fidelity,  who  had 
served  many  years  in  this  business.  His  good- 
natured  look  and  obliging  manner  often  attracted 
the  attention  of  Francis :  and  happening  one  day, 
soon  after  this,  to  be  sent  to  him  on  some  business 
in  the  cellars,  where  Stephen  was  generally  em- 
ployed, he  entered  into  conversation  with  him :  and 
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in  hopes  of  a  flattering  interpretation,  presently 
related  his  dream. 

'^  Well,  master  Francis,*'  said  the  old  porter, 
vhen  he  had  finished,  *'  there  is  nothing  in  all  this 
but  what  you  may  one  d&y  come  to,  if  you  do  but 
go  the  right  way  to  work  for  iU" 

"  Indeed  I  are  you  in  earnest  ? "  said  Francis. 
*<  Ah  I  I  suppose  you  think  I  have  rich  relations ; 
but  do  you  know,  my  old  friend  (for  I  don't  mind 
speaking  to  you,  because  you  look  good-natured) 
that  though  I  am  apprenticed  to  this  great  business, 
I  am  but  a  poor  boy ;  for  I  have  no  father,  nor 
mother  either,  now;  nor  any  fortune  of  my  own,  so 
that  it  is  very  unlikely,  is  it  not,  that  I  should  ever 
come  to  a  fine  estate  ?  " 

^^  Not  more  unlikely  than  that  /  should,"  replied 
the  porter ;  "  and  do  you  know,  young  master,  I 
have  good  expectations  of  as  great  things,  and 
greater  too,  than  auy  you  saw  in  your  dream." 

Here  Francis  expressed  his  surprise;  and  with 
a  look  of  incredulity  requested  an  explanation. 
Whereupon  the  old  porter  said  that  if  he  would  not 
believe  him,  he  would  show  him  the  title  deeds  of 
his  estate ;  and  reaching  an  old  brown  book  from 
a  shelf  where  he  always  kept  it,  and  putting  on  his 
spectacles,  he  presently  pointed  Francis  to  a  part 
which  he  desired  him  to  read.  The  words  were 
these :  ^<  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions ;  I 
go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you." 

<<  Dear !"  said  Francis,  <'  that  is  only  a  text  in 
the  Bible ;  do  you  think  I  never  read  that  before  ? 
You  are  joking  with  me,  I  fancy." 

L 
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**  Oh  no,  my  dear,  I  am  quite  serious,"  said  the 
porter,  "  and  if  you  will  have  patience  to  hear  me 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  mean.  I  was  but  a  lad,  very 
little  older  than  you  are,  when  it  pleased  God  to 
convince  me  that  if  I  should  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  my  soul,  it  would  profit  me  nothing : — I 
saw  that  it  would  be  the  most  imprudent,  dangerous 
and  desperate  conduct  to  enjoy  any  peace  in  this 
world,  till  I  had  a  good  hope  of  being  happy  to  all 
eternity.  And  I  wondered  much  (and  so  I  do  still) 
that  ail  reasonable  persons  did  not  think  the  same. 
So  after  suiFering  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  trouble 
of  mind,  I  was  at  last  convinced  that  as  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners, 
and  as  he  commands  every  one  who  hears  of  it  to 
believe  this  and  be  saved,  that  I,  a  poor  unworthy 
lad  as  I  was,  might  come  to  him,  and  that  he  would 
not  cast  me  out.  So  I  believed  that  he  would  save 
me  from  my  sins,  and  that  he  would  give  me,  yes  even 
to  me,  everlasting  life.  01  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  I 
but  as  God  has  promised  it,  who  am  I  that  I  should 
dare  to  doubt  it  ?  Well,  Sir,  from  that  time  to  this 
I  have  gone  on  my  way  rejoicing.  It  Is  true  I  have 
had  to  work  hard,  and  sometimes  to  fare  hard,  year 
after  year ;  and  as  to  the  great  things  of  this  world 
I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  them :  but  then,  i 
often  think  to  myself,  when  I  am  at  work  in  this 
cellar,  and  hear  the  chariots  rolling  away  in  the 
street  above,  what  does  that  signify  ?  It  is  but 
waiting  a  few  years,  and,  if  I  do  but  persevere  in 
the  good  ways  of  God,  what  great  things  will  be 
mine  I     Why,  Sir,  God  himself  hath  assured  us  that 
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there  is  nothing  in  this  world  to  be  compared  with 
what  is  preparing  for  them  that  love  him.  Think 
what  one  of  these  mansions  will  be,  that  Jesus  is 
gone  to  make  ready :  and,  to  refer  to  the  sitnili** 
tude  of  yonr  dream,  there  is  but  one  dark  and 
cold  passage  to  pass  before  I  enter  on  my  heavenly 
inheritance.  O,  master  Francis,  never  be  fretting 
yourself  because  you  are  not  likely  to  come  to  such 
a  fine  estate  in  this  world,  as  that  you  saw  in  yotir 
dream ;  but  rejoice  to  think  that  there  is  something 
beyond  all  compare  better,  God  will  give  you  if  you 
do  but  ask  him  for  it :  and  forasmuch  as  there  was 
that,  so  rare  and  beautiful  in  the  things  you  behdd, 
as  you  can  in  no  wise  express ;  so,  it  seems  to  me  to 
set  forth  something  of  that  glory  of  which  the  Scrip- 
ture saith  that '  eye  hath  not  seen  it,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  can  the  heart  of  man  conceive  thereof/  '* 

Now,  as  Francis  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  much  on  the  subject  of  religion,  he  was  the 
more  struck  with  this  discourse-  of  the  old  porter. 
Especially  he  noticed  the  lively  joy  thdt  he  mani- 
fested in  his  look  and  manner,  at  the  prospect  of 
future  happiness.  For  it  wfl^  not  mere  talk  with 
this  good  man :  he  really  felt  the  unspeakable  joy 
arising  from  a  good  hope  of  soon  being  in  heaven. 
And  he  was  most  sincere  in  saying,  that  he  ac- 
counted all  the  good  and  great  things  of  this  world 
as  less  than  nothing  in  comparison  of  ^^  an  eternal 
weight  of  ghry :"  and  O,  how  strange,  that  every 
one  is  not  of  his  opinion  I 

Francis  and  his  old  friend  had  many  conversa- 
tions after  this  on  the  s^me  subject    Well  would 
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it  be  if  such  refined  and*  high  discourse  were  more 
frequently  held  in  spleAdid  drawing-rooms  as  that 
which  often  passed  in  the  dark  cellar.  The  result 
appeared  to  be  unspeakably  advantageous  to  young 
Francis.  His  mind  was  relieyed  of  a  weight  of 
anxiety,  and  his  spirits  rose  above  their  depression, 
as  soon  as  he  began  to  perceive  that  his  real  and 
ultimate  happiness  did  not  in  the  least  depend  on 
his  condition  in  this  world,  or  on  any  of  its  contin- 
gencies. He  reflected  with  sensations  of  .almost 
overwhelming  delight,  that  boundless,  endless,  and 
even  present  felicity,  was  freely  offered  to  his  choice 
in  the  good  news  of  the.  gospel.  And  as  (most  hap- 
pily for  him)  he  had:  no  "  great  possessions,"  to 
distract  his  choice,  he  did  not  '^  turn  away  sorrow- 
ful," but  joyfully,  thankfully,  accepted  of  i^ife  and 
H  At>piNESS.  Thus,  without  fortune,  without  friends, 
without  any  of  those  things  which  are  sought  after 
with  such  unceasing  avidity  by  the  men,  and  women, 
and  children  of  this  world,  and  to  the  attainment  of 
which  such  tremendous  sacrifices  are  made,  this 
happy  young. person  found  himself  possessed  of  all 
wealth  in  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ 
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MY  YOKE  IS  BABY,  AND  MY  BURDBN  IS  LIOHT. 


is  it  not  very  strange  and  inconsistent  for  those 
who  profess  to  believe  that  every  word  of  God  is 
true,  to  feel  a  doubt  concerning  any  plain  assertion 
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of  the  Scriptures  ?  Yet  much  of  this  unbelief  pre- 
vails with  respect  to  particular  statements  in  the 
Bible.  The  reluctance  which  those  persons  betray 
towards  religion  who  are  but  **  almost  persuaded  to 
be  Christians,"  and  who  go  on  from  year  to  year 
hesitating  and  undecided^  must  arise  from  an  inward 
disbelief  of  the  declaration  in  the  text  Persons 
who  are  Worldly  in  their  spirit^  and  who  are  much 
engrossed  by  the  business  or  the  pleasures  of  life, 
cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  yoke  of  Christ  is 
really  easy,  nor  that  his  burden  is  literally  light. 
They  imagine  that,  after  all,  religion  demands  sacri- 
fices that  are  very  costly,  and  requires  duties  that 
are  exceedingly  burdensome,  so  that  they  shrink 
from  it,  and  delay,  hoping  that  a  time  will  come, 
>when  they  shall  be  better  able  and  more  willing  to 
perform  its  hard  conditions.  Thus  tl^ey  tacitly 
deny  the  direct  and  absolute  assertion  of  our  Lord 
himself. 

Young  persons  are  especially  exposed  to  this  in- 
consistency ;  for,  not  having  long  worn  the  galling 
yoke  of  the  world,  nor  felt  the  weight  of  that  burden 
which  it  imposes,  they  are  not  easily  persuaded  to 
relinquish  them,  nor  to  make  trial  of  others,  how- 
ever highly  recommended. 

Somh  of  the  truths  contained  in  the  Bible  are, 
from  their  nature,  incapable  of  demonstration  :  we 
believe  them  simply  because  God  has  declared  them. 
But  there  are  others  which  are  corroborated  by  re- 
flection and  daily  experience  :  and  this,  in  the  text, 
is  one  of  the  number.  If  Christ  had  never  said  it, 
yet  all  true  Christians  would  have  known  with  ecfual 
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certainty,  that  his  yoke  is  easy :  and  impartial  re- 
flection would  enable  those  who  have  never  yet  wora 
ity  to  acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

The  only  yoke  that  our  Lord  imposes  on  his  dis- 
ciples, is  that  of  ^<  keeping  his  commandments ;? 
and  '^his  commandments  are  not  grievous."  No, 
for  they  do  but  lay  restraints  on  those  tempers  and 
passions,  the  indulgence  of  which  makes  us  mise- 
rable :  and  they  only  require  the  fulfilment  of  those 
duties,  in  the  exercise  of  which  true  happiness  con* 
sists.  It  is  far  from  being  the  case  (as  many 
suppose)  that  the  only  advantage  of  wearing  this 
yoke,  is  its  being  the  condition  of  our  future  safety  ; 
— for  it  is  the  pleasantest  companion  we  can  have 
in  our  pilgrimage :  nor  is  there  any  burden  so  light 
as  that  which  those  carry  who  are  travelling  to. 
heaven. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  the  case  be  supposed  of  a 
young  person  possessed  of  all  those  things  that  are 
considered  most  desirable  in  this  world ; — of  health, 
beauty,  friends,  affluence; — the  ability  to  gratify 
every  wish,  and  facilities  in  the  pursuit  of  every 
new  desire : — and  then  let  us  inquire  what  sacrifices 
a  consistent  profession  of  religion  would  require  of 
such  an  individual ;  and  what  influence  such  sacri- 
fices would  have  on  his  true  happiness.  And  since 
it  is  too  evident  to  require  argument  that  a  life  of 
open  immorality,  and  a  series  of  worldly  dissipation 
produce  weariness,  disappointment  and  misery,  we 
shall  rather  suppose  the  party  in  question  to  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  restraints  of  a  religious 
education  ;  and  to  be  sober,  regular,  and  reputable 
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in  his  habits  and  deportment;  so  that  the  change 
would  rather  affect  the  temper  of  the  mind,  than 
make  any  very  sensible  alteration  in  the  external 
conduct 

Should  such  an  individual  begin  in  earnest  to 

''  think  upon  his  ways,  and  turn  to  the  Lord/'  the 

first  witness  to  the  change  would  be  the  closet. 

There,  instead  of  an  occasional  and  formal  service, 

wearisome  in  the  performance,  and  leaving  a  pained 

and  dissatisfied  conscience — ^would  be  heard  the  cry 

of  the  contrite,  the  sincere,  the  importunate  request; 

or  the  groan  too  deep  for  utterance.    It  is  true,  this 

implies  more  effort,  more  difficulty:   but  is  this 

yoke  to  be  compared  with  the  burdensome  formality 

of  heartless  prayer  ?     Is  the  constrained  language 

of  compliment  more  easy  and  agreeable  than  the  ex* 

pression  of  genuine  feeling  ?    Is  it  not  easier  to  ask, 

however  importunately,  for  things  we  really  desire, 

than  to  make  insincere  requests  for  favours  we  do 

not  value  ?     Yes,  though  genuine  prayer  is  arduous, 

it  is  not  burdensome :  it  is  service,  but  not  slavery ; 

duty,  but  not  drudgery :  and  instead  of  bringing 

fresh  guilt  upon  the  conscience,  an  interest  in  all 

the  promises  of  the  gospel  is  its  sure  reward. 

The  same  comparison  might  be  made  as  to  the 
performance  of  all  devotional  services.  To  read  a 
chapter  as  a  daily  task,  or  to  search  the  Scriptures 
as  for  ^*  hidden  treasure,  knowing  that  in  them  are 
the  words  of  eternal  life  ;''  to  listen  to  certain  pas- 
sages with  an  ear  wearied  by  their  frequent  repe- 
tition, or  to  attend  to  them  as  "  exceeding  great  and 
precious  pronuses,"  in  which  we  are  personally  con- 
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cerned — \9hOf  in  such  a  case  wears  the  painful  yoke» 
and  bears  the  heavier  burden  ?  And  which  is  plea- 
santest-:— to  go  to  the  house  of  God  hungering  and 
thirsting  for  the  bread  and  water  of  life,  or  to  tread 
the  accustomed  path  with  lifeless  unconcern,  and  to 
count  with  listless  weariness  the  tedious  minutes  of 
the  service. 

But  here  it  might  be  objected  by  the  person  sup- 
posed (at  least  if  he  would  choose  to  speak  on  such 
a  subject  with  entire  unreserve)  that  many  heavy 
sacrifices  must  be  made  in  order  to  attend  upon 
public  services  in  a  proper  spirit.  A  crowded 
assembly — ^perhaps,  alas  I  a  showy  assembly,  where 
friends  and  acquaintances  rendezvous,  and  where 
strangeirs  are  incessantly  inviting  curiosity,  afibrds 
much  anmsementf  amusement  which  it  might  seem 
extremely  difficult,  and  more  unpleasant  to  relinquish. 
To  suppress  vain  thoughts,  and  to  restrain  the 
wandering  eye,  to  forego  every  unhallowed  indul- 
gence, to  check  frivolous  conversation  afterwards, 
and  instead  of  all  this,  to  go  with  a  prepared  heart, 
to  maintain  a  serious  deportment,  to  engage  spiri- 
tually in  the  service,  and  to  keep  the  eye,  the  tongue, 
tlie  heart,  with  all  diligence  during  the  Sabbath — 
where  is  the  lightness  of  this  burden,  the  ease  of 
such  a  yoke  ?  It  is  here  : — the  conscience  would 
be  sweetly  relieved  from  that  grievous  and  galling 
weight  which  must,  more  or  less,  oppress  the  minds 
of  those  who  know  they  are  not  serving  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  Perhaps  in  case  of  illness  or 
alarm  there  is  nothing  which  lies  more  heavily  on 
jthe  heart  of  such  persons,  than  the  recollection  of 
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lost  and  violated  Sabbaths.  And,  to  ascend  to  more 
elevated  considerations,  can  it  be  seriously  imagined 
that  the  poor,  disappointing,  and  disquieting  diver- 
sions of  a  light  and  unholy  mind,  can'4>e  compared 
with  the  satisfaction  and  joy  of  <<  Gfeeing- the  beauty 
of  the '  Lord,  and  inquiring  for  salvation  in  his 
temple  ?"  *<  But,  alas  I"  replies  the  sorrowful  ob- 
jector, "although  I  know  it  would  be  eventually 
better  for  me  to  be  religious  in  earnest,  I  cannot 
yet  make  the  surrender.  I  have  so  fnuch  to  give  up : 
every  thing,  indeed,  that  is  most  dear  to  me.  I 
would  fast  and  piray,  and  submit  to  painful  penances, 
if  that  would  suffice ;  but  how  can  I  tear  myself 
from  those  very  things  that  make  life  agreeable  to 
me  ?  Could  /  become  indifferent  to  admiration  ? 
— ^the  very  food  which  sustains  my  happiness. — 
Could  I  resign  things  that  are  inexpressively  dear 
and  interesting?  I  might  indeed  cut  off  a  right 
hand,  and  pluck  out  a  right  eye,  but  how  could  I 
sacrifice  the  whole  of  my  earthly  enjoyment  ?" 

And  is  it,  then,  the  case  that  the  yoke  of  Christ 
implies  such  a  sacrifice  ?  or  does  it  not  rather  rectify 
the  mistakes  we  make  respecting  the  nature  of  hap- 
piness, and  purify  the  vitiated  taste  which  enables 
us  to  relish  unsanctified  pleasures  ?  The  Saviour 
says,  "Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  and  all  other  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you  :"  and  he  adds  that,  "  they  who  resign  all 
for  him  shall  receive  manifold  more  in  this  present 
life."  And  how  strikingly  do  we  sometimes  see  this 
promise  fulfilled  I  Persons  who  have  made  an  early 
and  a  complete  surrender  of  their  bodies  and  spirits 
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to  the  Lord,  are  not  unfrequcntly  distinguished  by 
his  providential  favours  from  those  who  have  shrunk 
from  the  sacrifice-  And  what  is  the  sacrifice  ?  Not 
the  common«omforts  of  life ;  not  the  endearing  re- 
lations  of  society;  not  the  ei\joyments  of  rational 
intercourse ;  not  the  pleasures  of  taste  or  the  pursuits 
of  knowledge.  No  surrender  of  these,  wisely  and 
moderately  used,  is  now  generally  required.  For 
these  are  not  the  days  in  which  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord  are  honoured  with  such  high  tests  of  their 
fidelity  and  love  as  distinguished  the  Christians  of 
other  times.  With  respect  to  all  Ijiese  lawful  com- 
forts, the  wise  and  merciful  commands  of  our 
Saviour  impose  those  restraints  only  which  are  ne« 
cessary  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  them  ; — which  are 
essential  to  our  welfare,  and  to  all  that  is  amiable, 
sterlingi  and  dignified  in  the  character.  It  is  true, 
that  vanity  must  be  subdued ;  but  does  not  the 
indulgence  of  it  render  us  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  others ;  and  is  it  not  a  ceaseless  source  of  dis-* 
quietude  and  mortification  to  ourselves?  How 
peaceful  is  that  breast  that  is  freed  from  its  emotions  I 
How  respectable  the  character  that  rises  superior  to 
its  low  artifices  and  mean  desires  I  How  easy  then, 
and  necessary  is  the  yoke  which  religion  imposes  in 
these  respects  I 

But  how  much  difficulty  is  implied,  it  may  be 
said,  in  the  command  <<  to  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves,  and  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  they 
should  do  to  us  I"  Who  is  sufficient  for  this  in  its 
fuU  and  spiritual  extent  I  What  f  to  forego  every 
selfish  action^  to  quench  every  uncharitable  thought, 
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CO  suppress  the  ill-natured  conjecture,  to  withhold 
the  smart  satire,  to  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  a 
rival,  to  sympathise  in  the  success  of  a  competitor ; 
what  unremitting  watchfulness,  what  difficult  self- 
denial  must  this  require  I  But  then,  consider  how 
much  would  be  gained  by  the  suppression  of  those 
selfish  and  disquieting  passions  which  reign,  and 
often  rage  in  the  unsubdued  mind.  What  peace  and 
tranquillity  are  possessed  by  the  consistent  self- 
denying  Christian  I  he  is,  in  a  manner,  invulnerable 
in  a  thousand  points  where  others  are  incessantly 
wounded.  He  escapes  the  bitter  mortifications,  the 
sharp  retaliations,  the  disappointments  and  chagrins 
which  incessantly  disturb  their  repose.  While  he 
enjoys  the  esteem  and  love  of  society ;  peace  in  his 
conscience  ;  and  the  hope  of  an  eternal  reward. 

But  love  to  God  and  to  our  neighbour  includes 
also,  activity  in  their  service.  '<  And  is  this  a  light 
burden  ?*'  it  may  be  asked  by  the  indolent  and 
pleasure-loving  spectator  of  the  diligent  exertions  of 
others. — *'  Is  it  easy  and  pleasant  tu  devote  all  the 
intervals  of  Sabbath  services  to  the  drudgery  of 
teaching  ?  Is  it  agreeable  to  visit  hovels  and  prisons 
— the  disgusting  abodes  of  disease  and  wretched- 
ness ?"  Let  the  serenity,  the  cheerfulness,  the  hap- 
piness, that  beam  in  the  countenances  of  those  who 
are  most  eminently  distinguished  by  these  exertions, 
answer  the  question.  And  let  them  at  the  same 
time  be  contrasted  with  the  lassitude,  the  discontent, 
the  uneasiness  and  restlessness,  visible  in  those  who 
have  long  made  their  own  ease  and  gratification  the 
chief  object  of  their  pursuit  in  life. 
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The  point  in  debate  has  been  here  argued  on  the 
low  ground  of  self-interest,  in  order  to  meet  the 
reasonings  of  those  who  are  not  sensible  to  higher 
motives.  But  let  us,  in  conclusion,  hear  the  lan- 
guage of  experienced  and  exalted  piety  : — "  There 
are  many  that  say,  Who  will  shew  us  any  good  ? 
Lord,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance 
upon  us,  and  it  shall  put  more  gladness  in  our 
hearts,  than  in  the  time  when  their  com  and  their 
wine  and  their  oil  increased." 


XXIII. 
MATTHEW  XXV.  2. 

^  AND  FIVE  OP  THEM  WERE  WISE,  AND  FIVE  WERE  FOOLISH.*' 

We  are  accustomed  to  employ  a  great  variety 
of  terms,  and  to  make  many  nice  distinctions  in 
describing  the  varying  shades  of  human  character. 
But  the  language  of  the  Bible  never  descends  to 
those  particulars.  It  does  not  recognize,  these 
minute  differences  to  which,  in  judging  of  each 
other,  we  attach  so  much  importance.  "  The  right- 
eous and  the  wicked,  the  just  and  the  unjust,  the 
sheep  and  the  goats — he  that  feareth  the  Lord,  and 
he  that  feareth  him  not,"  such  are  the  concise 
distinctions  which  divide  the  whole  human  race  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  The 
text  furnishes  us  with  one  of  a  similar  kind — *^  The 
wise  and  the  foolish." 
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It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  if  the  ten  virgins 
of  whom  this  brief  account  is  given,  had  been  de- 
scribed by  some  human  observer,  there  would  have 
been  distinct  characters  drawn  ;  and  it  is  not  very 
unlikely,  that  the  statement  of  the  text  would  then 
have  been  directly  reversed ;  and  that  the  five  wise 
would  have  been  called  the  five  foolish.  One  of 
them,  perhaps,  would  have  been  pronounced  a  hypo- 
crite ;  another  an  enthusiast ;  another  a  bigot ;  the 
^fourth  melancholy ;  and  the  fifth  mad.  While  the 
other  five,  who  were,  perhaps,  «  wiser  in  their  gene- 
ration than  these  children  of  light,"  might  have 
been  the  subjects  of  high  encomiums ;  for  it  often 
happens  that  those  things  which  are  *<  abomination 
in  the  sight  of  God,  are  highly  esteemed  amongst 
men."'  One  of  them,  it  may  be,  would  have  been 
extolled  for  her  grace  and  beauty ;  another  for  her 
distinguished  attainments ;  a  third  for  her  wit  and 
gaiety ;  a  fourth  for  her  engaging  manners ;  and 
a  fifth  for  her  spirit  and  independence.  However 
this  might  be,  their  characters  are  very  concisely, 
and  certainly  very  faithfully  summed  up  by  Him  to 
whom  all  hearts  are  open ;  passing  over  unimportant 
.'shades  of  difierence,  he  declares  that,  ^^  five  of  them 
were  wise,  and  five  were  foolish." 

God  alone  knows  the  worth  of  the  soul  that  He 
bas  made.  He  alone  can  duly  estimate  the  trea- 
sures of  iinmortal  happii^ess  that  are  at  stake ;  or 
comprehend  the  terrors  of  his  impending  wrath. 
Nothing  therefore,  in  His  mind,  is  wisdom  but 
that  conduct  which  secures  his  favour;  and  the 
deepest  folly,  that  which  risks  the  loss  of  it.     Thus 
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the  most  sagacious  and  gifted  men  in  the  estimation 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  are  often  only  fools  in  His 
flight;  and  <<  the  foolish  things  of  this  world"  will 
one  day  "  confound  their  wisdom." 

This  grand  division  of  mankind  still  exists ; 
and  might  be  traced  in  every  neighbourhood  and 
in  many  a  family.  In  passing  the  public  streets 
we  observe  dwellings  of  every  variety  of  style  and 
appearance.  Some  bespeak  opulence  and  splen* 
dour ;  others  comfort  and  competence ;  others  are 
evidently  the  abodes  of  penury  and  want.  But 
these  differences  are  of  little  moment.  Enter  these 
dwellings  and  it  will  be  found,  that  in  some  of 
them  "  prayer  is  wont  to  be  made  5"  there  are 
Bibles  in  every  closet,  and  the  fear  of  God  reigns 
in  the  family.  While  other  houses,  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  witness  only  the  bustle  of 
business,  the  pursuits  of  pleasure,  or  the  gratifi- 
cations of  ease  and  indulgence:  religion  is  either 
banished  such  households  altogether,  or  the  mere 
form  of  it  is  maintained,  while  the  god  of  this  world 
receives  the  homage  of  the  heart.  Thus  might 
the  families  of  every  town  and  village  be  classed 
into  the  wise  and  the  foolish.  And  yet  this  divi- 
sion is  too  general;  remark  any  particular  family 
where  a  profession  of  religion  is  made ;  and  even 
there,  it  will  probably  be  found,  that  the  same 
separation  must  be  observed.  The  parents,  per-^ 
haps,  may  be  seen  retiring  to  their  closets  to  pray 
and  to  weep  for  themselves  and  for  their  children ; 
while  the  children  forget  God,  and  care  for  none 
of  those  things.    Or  whOe  one  or  two  young  persons 
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in  a  family  are  beginning  to  think  upon  their  ways 
and  to  tarn  to  the  Lord,  the  others  remain  indifferent 
and  unimpressed ;  <<  some  of  them  are  wise,  and 
some  are  foolish." 

And  might  not  these  words  be  inscribed  on 
most  of  the  pews  in  a  place  of  worship  ?  There 
sits  OAC  who  knows  something  of  the  value  of  his 
soul — he  hungers  and  thirsts  for  spiritual  things ; 
and  prays  and  hears  as  for  his  life.  Next  to  him, 
perhaps,  is  another,  who  either  listens  not  at  all, 
or  hears  only  for  amusement ;  or,  at  best,  he  proves 
to  be  but  a  stony  ground  hearer,  who,  *^  having 
no  root/'  his  good  resolutions  soon  "  wither  away ; 
or  are  choked  by  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  this 
life." 

It  is  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  persons.  Sabbath 
after  Sabbath,  taking  their  accustomed  places,  con- 
forming to  the  ordinary  modes  of  worship,  but 
without  making  the  least  apparent  movement  to- 
wards the  good  ways  of  God.  •  They  are  even 
content  to  class  themselves  with  the  unprofessing 
part  of  the  congregation.  And  some  are  so  igno- 
rant and  so  thoughtless  as  to  say,  that  as  they  make 
no  pretensions,  nobody  has  a  right  to  find  fault. 
Young  people,  in  many  instances,  appear  to  rest, 
as  it  were,  in  their  unconcern  ;  as  if  they  knew  not 
that  to  them  also,  are  freely  offered  all  the  blessings 
of  salvation:  and  that  the^  too,  are  personally 
warned  to  "  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come." 

It  is,  however,  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  five 
foolish  occasionally  to  look  with  an  indolent  envy 
at  the  stock  of  oil  with  which  the  five  wise  are 
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provided.  ^'  I  wish  I  were  as  serious  as  such  a 
one,"  is  the  secret  language  of  many  a  heart  ;-— 
but  this  too  often  only  means  that  they  wish  they 
were  as  safe.  Why  are  not  such  wishes  oftener 
cherished  and  followed  up  with  earnest  impor- 
tunate prayer  ?  "  All  things  are  ready."  Let  the 
most  careless,  unimpressed,  and  worldly-minded, 
but  rouse  themselves  to  asky  and  even  they  shall 
receive  the  very  same  blessings  that  their  most 
pious  friends  enjoy.  There  is  oil  enough  for  all 
the  lamps ;  O,  the  folly  of  waiting  till  there  is  no 
time  to  procure  it  I  When,  however,  persons  do 
feel  inclined,  under  any  sudden  impression,  to  ask, 
they  have  reason  to  take  great  heed  that  they  do 
not  '^  ask  amiss :"  observe  the  terms  that  are  em- 
ployed in  Scripture,  as  descriptive  of  true  and 
prevailing  prayer ;  we  are  exhorted  to  ^'  lift  up  our 
voice  for  understanding;  to  seek  it  as  for  hidden 
treasure ;  to  strive,  or  (as  it  means)  to  agonize  to 
enter  in  at  the  strait  gate."  If  such  is  the  fer- 
vour and  earnestness  and  diligence  which  the  im- 
portance of  the  case  demands,  no  wonder  that 
listless,  heartl^,  or  occasional  petitions  receive  no 
answer. 

Judging  of  others  is  an  idle,  uncertain,  and  most 
injurious  employment  It  is  not  intended  that  these 
hints  should  set  any  one  who  may  read  them, 
about  that  unprofitable  business.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  decide  who  amongst  our  acquaintance  or  fellow 
worshippers  are  wise,  or  who  are  foolish.  No ; 
but  let  every  reader  put  the  serious  question  to 
himself;  to  which  class  do  /  belong;  where  should 
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I  be  classed  by  him  who  decided  in  the  case  of 
those  ten  vii^ins,  each  of  whom  held  a  lamp,  and 
professed  to  **  let  her  light  shine  before  men  V*  It 
is  possible  that  some  may  feel  a  difficulty  in  an- 
swering the  qaestion,  because  they  are  so  fully 
determined  to  get  oil  to  their  lamps  in  good  time 
that  they  cannot  consent  to  class  themselves  amongst 
the  foolish.  But,  alas !  just  so  they  also  intended 
who  at  last  were  told  to  '^  depart."  In  religion 
there  is  no  good  time  but  the  present  time^  and  it  is 
the  highest  folly,  perceiving  what  is  good,  to  defer 
being  possessed  of  it.  Let  every  one  who  is  con- 
scious that  the  bridegroom's  voice  would  be  to  him 
a  sound  of  terror  and  consternation,  pray  with 
unremitting  earnestness  to  be  made  ''  wise  unto 
salvation,^'  remembering  that  appalling  declaration 
which  seems  particularly  applicable  to  persons  who 
had  made  some  profession,  and  were  *'  almost  per- 
suaded to  be  Christians,"  that  <<  many  shall  seek  to 
enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able." 


XXIV. 

ECCLESIASTICUS  XIX.  1. 

'*  HS   THAT  CONTBMNETH  SMALL  THINGS  flHALL  FALL  BT  LITTLE 

AND  LITTLE.'' 

Although  this  is  not  the  declaration  of  an  in- 
spired writer,  yet  it  is  certainly  the  language  of 
wisdom  and  experience,  and  is  well  worthy  atten- 
tive consideration.  If  it  had  been  asserted,  that 
he  that  despiseth  small  things  shall  fall  suddenly 
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and  immediately,  it  might  have  been  considered  by: 
some  as  a  more  formidable  threat  Bat,  in  fact,  the 
peril  of  a  person  of  the  disposition  here  described, 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  gradual  nature  of  his 
decline.  No  danger  is  greater  than  that  which 
approaches  us  by  imperceptible  steps;  since  we 
are  not  then  likely  to  place  ourselves  in  the  pos- 
ture of  defence.  Thus,  if  all  the  ill  consequences 
of  a  bad  habit  were  experienced  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  it,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  so  weak 
or  so  indulgent,  but  would  summon  strength  of 
mind  enough  to  break  it  off  at  the  outset.  Could 
a  person  but  glance  at  the  future  extent  and  the 
massy  strength  of  that  chain,  which  he  is  forming 
for  himself,  link  by  link,  in  every  little  indulgence 
of  an  evil  habit,  he  would  instantly  snap  it  asunder. 
But  neither  seeing  this,  nor  believing  the  testimony 
made  by  the  universal  experience  of  others,  he 
proceeds,  despising  such  small  things,  till  his  fall 
is  inevitable  and  great.  Temptation,  in  its  early 
approaches,  is  comparatively  weak:  and  a  slight 
effort,  a  trifling  sacrifice,  would  then  be  sufficient 
to  overcome  it.  This  is  the  time,  the  happy, 
the  favourable  opportunity;  and  he  who  sees  the 
importance,  or  (if  we  might  be  allowed  the  expression) 
the  magnitude  of  small  things,  will  then  conquer. 
With  what  keen  remorse  have  such  seasons  been 
looked  back  upon  by  elderly  persons  now  bound 
down  by  *^  twice  ten  thousand  chains,"  who  lament 
in  hardened  impotence,  that  when  it  would  have 
been  easy — when  a  trifling  act  of  self-denial,  a  mo- 
mentary reference  to  principle  and  conscience  would 
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have  sufficed,  they  despised  the  small  transgreasioiiy 
and  thus  commenced  their  gradual  but  certain 
thraldom.  Observe  this  most  affecting  and  lament- 
able sight,  an  old  penpn  in  the  slavery  of  sin, 
and  inquire  how  he  became  so  hopelessly  enthralled ; 
— and  he  must  confess  it  was  by  Utile  and  little : 
the  declension  was  so  gradual,  that  it  is  only  by 
looking  back  to  what  he  was,  that  he  can  tell 
how  far  he  has  fallen.  There  was  a  time  when  he 
possessed  sensibility ;  when  he  dreaded  vice ;  when 
he  felt  a  respect  for  moral  excellence,  and  even 
desired  to  possess  it.  But  despising  small  things, 
whether  good  or  evil,  he  neglected  those  early  move- 
ments of  his  mind  towards  goodness  as  well  as  his 
trifling  deviations  from  it,  and  thus  became  what  he  is. 

It  is  very  possible  that  persons  of  feeble  charac- 
ters and  possessed  of  no  true  strength  or  energy 
of  mind,  may,  under  the  influence  of  sudden  ex- 
citement, make  a  noble  sacrifice,  or  resist  a  forcible 
.temptation:  but,  as  it  has  been  often  remarked, 
greatness  of  mind  is  apparent  rather  on  little  than 
on  great  occasions.  True  magnanimity  considers 
no  duty  too  small  to  be  punctually  and  properly 
discharged ;  no  indulgence  so  trivial  that  it  may  be 
indolently  yielded  to. 

In  the  management  of  the  temper,  on  which 
our  own  comfort  as  well  as  that  of  all  around  us 
so  much  depends,  nothing  effective  will  be  done 
but  by  a  watchful  attention  to  Utile  fhings*  The 
temper  is  oftener  ruffled  by  slight  provocations 
than  by  great  and  serious  injuries.  Now  if  hecamae 
they  are  slight  we  think  it  not  worth  while  to 
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resist  them,  if  we  suffer  a  cloud  to  pass  over  the 
brow,  on  every  such  occasion,  the  result  will  be  (for 
such  occasions  are  of  daily  occurrence)  that  by 
little  and  little  these  dosds  will  gather  and  rest 
there.  A  morose  or  a  fretful  temper  will  be  fixed 
upon  us ;  and  all  power  of  self-government  lost  If, 
on  the  contrary,  a  resolute  determination  had  been 
made  at  first,  not  to  yield  to  these  small  and  frequent 
invitations,  this  effort,  continued  day  after  day, 
would  soon  have  strengthened  into  a  good  habit; 
rendering  it  not  only  pleasant  but  easy,  ever  after, 
to  exercise  forbearance,  and  to  give  the  <<  soft 
answer  that  tumeth  away  wrath." 

It  is  in  small  things  that  brotherly  kindness  and 
charity  chiefly  consist.  Little  attentions,  trifling, 
but  perpetual  acts  of  self-denial ;  a  minute  con- 
sultation of  the  wants  and  wishes,  taste  and  tempers 
of  others;  an  imperceptible  delicacy  in  avoiding 
what  will  give  pain ; — these  are  the  small  things 
that  diffuse  peace  and  love  wherever  they  are  exer-i 
cised,  and  which  outweigh  a  thousand  acts  of  showy 
heroism:  That  which  requires  the  greatest  effort 
is  the  greatest  charity ;  and  it  is  beyond  comparison 
a  greater  exertion  to  keep  a  daily  and  hourly  watch 
and  restraint  upon  ourselves  for  the  sake  of  others,, 
than  to  summon  our  whole  stock  of  forbearance  or 
benevolence  once  or  twice  in  our  lives,  in  order 
to  perform  some  deed  of  munificence,  or  to  forgive 
a  great  injury.  **  Take  up  your  cross  daUy,*  our 
Lord  says :  it  is  but  a  light  one,  indeed,  but  shall 
we  on  that  account  despise  it  ? 

The  truth  of  the  assertion   contained  in  these 
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words  might  be   illustrated   in  a  great  variety  of 
instances.     It  is  applicable,  indeed,  to  all  the  evil 
courses,  and  inveterate  habits  of  wickedness  and 
profaneness  that  disgrace  society.     Habits  of  pro- 
fusion are  commonly  formed  by  thinking  little  of 
small   indulgences,    of  trifling,   but   needless    ex- 
penses : — more  fortunes  have  been  squandered  by  little 
and  little  than  by  large  and  extravagant  sums: — 
the  aggregate  of  such  expenses  at  the  year's  end,  or 
at  seven  years'  end,  would  surprise  and  alarm  many 
a  sanguine  and  uncalculating  spendthrift.    Nor  is  it 
less  true,  that  a  covetous  and  miserly  temper  is 
formed  by  the  same  gradual  process;   by  petty 
savings,  and  little  acts  of  meanness. 
•    But  that  fall  which  is  at  once  the  most  frequent 
and  the  most  lamentable,  is  from  the  restraints  of  a 
religious  education^  This  is  generally  a  gradual  and 
insensible  decline.     A  young  person  who  has  been 
tr&ined  to  the  habit  of  private  prayer  is,  on  some 
occasion,  tempted  to  omit  it :  it  is  but  a  small  thing 
he  thinks,  to  pass  it  for  once ;  but  another  occasion,' 
still  more  pressing,  soon  presents  itself.     The  con- 
science,  slightly  as  it  was  wounded  in   the  first 
instance,  puts  in  a  still  feebler  remonstrance  now : 
and  every  time  it  occurs  in  future,  its  voice  will 
become  less  distinct.     In  the  mean  time,  other  re- 
ligious duties  will  be  neglected  in  the  same  pro- 
portion.    Thus,  by  little  and  little,  the  conscience 
becomes  insensible  ;  till  the  individual  has  fallen  so 
far,  as  to  live  without  calling  upon  God,  and  lo 
forget  the  value  of  his  soul.     And  all  this  chiefly 
arises  from  the  delusion  of  supposing  that  the  little 
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temptation  to  ^hich  we  yield  to-day,  we  shall  hare 
more  strength  or  more  willingness  to  resist  to-morrow, 
a  supposition  which  is  directly  the  reverse  of  the  truth, 
and  contrary  to  universal  observation  and  experience. 

There  can  be  no  appearance  more  hopeful  and 
promising  in  childhood  and  youth,  than  a  tender- 
ness of  conscience,  respecting  smaU  things :  a  child 
who  is  never  inclined  to  plead  excuses  for  what  is 
known  to  be  wrong  by  saying,  <<  Is  it  not  a  little 
one?"  who  resists  an  improper  thought,  forbids  a 
hasty  word,  who  fears  the  slightest  deviation  from 
the  truth,  bids  fair  to  rise,  by  gradual,  but  certain 
steps,  to  true  excellence. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  view  of  the  subject, 
it  is  certain  that  God  does  not  in  any  sense  contemn 
small  things.  He  looks  at  motives  more  than  at 
actions ;  at  thoughts  more  than  at  words ;  and  by 
these  we  shall  be  judged. 

And  let  us  be  thankful  that ''  He  does  not  despise 
the  day  of  small  things  ;*' — ^the  bruised  reed,  the 
smoking  flax,  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  the  little 
leaven:  over  these  small  beginnings  he  watches 
with  patient  and  gracious  care,  till  by  little  and  little 
they  attain  to  perfection. 


XXV. 


LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY,  WHO 
HAD  REQUESTED  ADVICE  ON  THE  CHOICE 
OF  HER  PURSUITS. 

I  SHOULD  feel  pleasure  in  replying  to  my  un* 
known  correspondent,  if' I  could  hope  that  any 
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suggestions  of  the  kind  required  would  prove  benefi- 
cial. You  must  be  aware,  that  to  direct  a  person  in  the 
choice  of  pursuits,  as  well  as  to  guide  the  course  of 
them,  is  properly  the  business  of  a  diligent  superin- 
tendent, and  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  compass  of 
a  letter  to  fulfil  so  important  a  task.  All,  therefore, 
that  will  be  attempted,  and  all,  it  is  hoped,  that  will 
be  expected  on  this  occasion,  is  to  offer  the  few 
hints  on  the  subject  that  may  naturally  suggest 
themselyes. 

The  period  usually  allotted  to  education  is  so 
short,  and  life  itself  so  transient  a  season,  in  which 
concerns  of  such  infinite  importance  are  to  be  tran9» 
acted,  that  the  first  thing  needful  to  attend  to  is,  so 
to  rectify  our  ideas  as  to  view  all  the  engagements 
and  pursuits  of  life  in  their  just  proportions.  Could 
these  be  but  accurately  ascertained,  we  should, 
perhaps,  be  surprised  to  see  how  some  pursuits,  in 
the  highest  general  esteem,  would  either  be  entirely 
superseded  by  others  little  in  repute,  or  how  much  the 
time  usually  allotted  to  them  would  be  diminished. 
The  various  stations  and  circumstances  of  different 
individuals  must,  doubtless,  vary  the  calculation. 
To  young  people  in  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
the  acquirements  called  accomplishments,  are  gene- 
rally worse  than  useless ;  because  they  often  give 
a  distate  for  the  humbler  concerns  in  which  it  is 
their  first  duty  to  engage ;  and  when  unaccompanied 
with  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  elegance  of  mind, 
they  too  commonly  produce  vanity  and  affectation  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  form  an  unfavourable  contrast 
with  the  manners  and  habits  of  such  individuals.  But 
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even  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  it  is  a  lamentable 
mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  leisure  for 
trifling;  and  surely  it  is  trifling  to  devote  a  large 
portion  of  time  to  things  which  have  no  connexion 
with  our  highest  duties  and  interests. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  tlie 
acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  which  should  be  carefully- 
distinguished  from  what  is  merely  amusing  or  orna- 
mental. A  cultivated  taste  and  a  well-stored  mind — 
a  mind  enlarged  by  hs^bits  of  judicious  reading — arc 
not  trifling  advantages ;   because  when  duly  subor- 
dinate to  better  things,  they  are  important  auxiliaries 
to  religion  itself.     There  are  many  inconsistencies 
amongst  professors  of  religion — much  littleness  of 
character,  much   uncharitableness,   eensoriousness» 
and  meanness,  which  may  be  traced  rather  to  con- 
tracted views  than  to  wilful  breaches  of  duty.  There 
is  a  degree  of  self-knowledge,  or  acquaintance  with 
human  nature,  of  great  use  in  detecting  our  less 
obvious  faults,  which  is  rarely  possessed  by  persons 
of  a  confined  education.     It  is  true  indeed,  that  a 
tender  and  enlightened  conscience,  and  close  walking 
with  God,  will  enable  us  to  see  our  secret  sins,  as  it 
were,  *<  in  the  light  of  his  countenance :"  but  alas  ! 
these  high  attainments  in  religion  are  not  so  general, 
but  that  it  is  desirable  to  be  furnished  with  other 
means  of  improvement,  so  far  as  our  station  and 
opportunities  allow.     An  enlightened  benevolence, 
free  from  all  the  petty  jealousies  of  selfishness  and 
party^spirity  is  also  most  usually  found  amongst  in- 
telligent and  educated  Christians,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  these  qualifications  are  essential  tc 
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those  who  are  called  to  devise  and  superintend 
plans  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
mankind. 

A  course  of  reading  must,  witn  most  individuals, 
be  regulated  by  the  libraries  to  which  they  happen 
to  have  access.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to 
select,  from  all  the  authors  within  your  reach,  the 
names  of  those  of  long  established  reputation  (where 
that  reputation  is  not  tarnished  by  scepticism  and 
immorality)  and  to  confine  yourself  to  their  best 
works  ?  till  those  have  been  read,  it  is  a  manifest 
deviation  from  the  grand  rule  of  proportion  to  devote 
much  time  to  the  passing  productions  of  the  day 
(light  reading,  as  it  is  appropriately  called)  or  to 
peruse  the  works  of  second-rate  writers,  or  those  of 
doubtful  value.  Thus  a  good  taste  and  a  sound 
judgment  will  be  formed,  whieh  will  by  no  means 
result  from  habits  of  indiscriminate  reading. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  caution  you  on  the 
subject  of  novels :  yet,  to  avoid  all  temptation  of 
this  kind,  it  would  bf  wise  in  any  one  who  wishes 
to  preserve  an  unvitiated  taste  for  what  is  solid  and 
excellent,  and  who  would  "  keep  her  heart  with  all 
diligence,"  to  make  a  settled  resolution  to  avoid 
them  altogether. 

A  young  person  who  possesses  some  taste  for 
intellectual  pursuits,  especially  if  in  this  respect 
she  differs  *from  many  around  her,  is  (allow  me 
to  say)  in  some  danger  of  over-rating  the  value  of 
these  things;  or  rather  of  over-rating  herself  on 
that  account.  Now,  as  the  grand  end  which  we 
ought  to  propose  to  ourselves  in  every  intellectual 
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Study,  is  our  moral  improyement,  it  is  very  needful 
to  maintain  a  careful  watch  over  our  minds  and 
tempers  in  this  view:  remembering  that  while  sound 
and  extensive  knowledge  ever  renders  the  possessor 
of  it  modest  and  wise,  superficial  acquirements 
are  apt  to  produce  an  assuming  confidence,  and 
self-conceit. 

It  is  a  great  happiness  that  your  education  has 
been  religious ;  —  and  still  a  greater  subject  of 
thankfulness  if  this  advantage  has  been  suitably 
improved.  Yet,  as  religion,  though  of  all  others 
of  the  highest  importance,  is  the  one  pursuit  in 
most  danger  of  being  neglected,  allow  me  to  press 
it  upon  you,  not  to  rest  in  a  hope  that  some  good 
impression  has  been  made  upon  your  mind;  but 
resolve  to  consider  all  other  engagements  as  trifiing 
and  unworthy  of  high  interest,  till  this  one  concern 
is  settled.  Allow  of  no  satisfaction  in  other  pursuits 
till  you  have  **  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  If  that  were  certain,  which  is, 
indeed,  altogether  uncertain,  namely,  that  your 
life  would  be  extended  to  old  age,  I  should  not 
press  you  with  less  earnestness  to  give  ail  diligence 
and  instant  attention  to  this  business.  It  is  so  very 
important  to  your  peace  of  mind  and  welfare,  here 
and  hereafter,  that  the  morning  of  your  days,  the 
best  of  time,  all  your  time  should  be  devoted  to 
God.  How  desirable  this  is,  they  onl}iknow  who 
are  conscious  of  having  spent  their  most  vigorous 
years  in  the  bondage  of  self-pleasing.  Many  defer 
a  prompt  and  determined  attention  to  religion  on 
account  of  imagined  obstacles :  but,  in  truth,  difii* 
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culties  vanish  apace  before  earnest  and  sincere 
endeavours.  All  things  are  possible  to  those  who 
are  resolved :  for  what  is  <<  impossible  to  man,  is 
possible  to  God,"  who  will  assuredly  impart  strength 
and  willingness,  and  all  things  needful  to  those  who 
importunately  ask  his  aid.  This  is  a  pursuit  worthy 
of  our  anbiHon;  and  in  which  we  should  not  be 
contented  with  mediocrity ;  but  **  covet  earnestly 
the  best  gifts."  Many  women  are  mentioned  with 
honour  in  the  Scriptures ;  not  for  their  intellectual 
endowments,  but  for  their  faith,  their  zeal,  their 
charity,  their  activity.  And  this  leads  me  to 
remark,  that  while  young  persons  are  wise  to 
embrace  every  proper  opportunity  of  attending 
to  the  culture  and  furniture  of  their  minds,  yet 
there  are,  in  these  days,  claims  upon  their  time  and 
talents  of  a  still  higher  order.  Sunday  and  weekly 
schools,  Bible  associations,  and  other  benevolent 
undertakings,  now  happily  occupy  the  leisure  time 
of  thousands  of  young  persons  :  and  form  an 
additional  and  weighty  argument  against  those 
showy  acquisitions  which  engross  so  many  precious 
hours.  The  sick,  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  are  always 
with  us.  Habits  of  active  benevolence,  when  formed 
with  simplicity  and  singleness  of  heart,  will  yield 
far  more  advantage  to  ourselves,  than  the  limited 
nature  of  our  exertions  can  possibly  allow  us  to 
confer  on  others:  <'  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive." 

Yoa  see  I  have  written  with  great  freedom  ;  yet 
not  more,  I  hope,  than  your  goodness  will  excuse. 
My  ignorance  of  your  temper,  habits,  and  circum* 
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stances,  inust  expose  me  to  the  mistake  of  laying 
most  stress  where  least  is  needed.  Relying,  how- 
ever, on  a  friendly  and  candid  perusal  of  these  brief 
remarks, 

I  remain,  sincerely,  your  friend* 


XXVI. 
PSALM  XC.  12. 

*^  so  TEACH  US  TO  NUMBER  OUR  DAYS,  THAT  WE  MAY  APPLY  OUR 

HEARTS  UNTO  WISDOM," 

It  is  remarkable  that  David  puts  up  this  petition 
immediately  after  he  had  been  accurately  calculating 
the  usual  date  of  human  life.  **  The  days  of  our 
years,"  he  says,  "  are  threescore  years  and  ten  ;  and 
if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years,"  &c. 
This  fact  being  so  clearly  ascertained,  and  so  univer- 
sally admitted,  what  need  can  there  be  to  ask  assist- 
ance in  making  so  simple  a  calculation  ?  There  is 
no  one  so  ignorant  or  so  sanguine  as  to  entertain  a 
hope  of  greatly  exceeding  the  appointed  term  of 
life  ;  what  then  is  the  meaning  of  this  prayer  ? 

It  is  very  true  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
count  over  the  number  of  our  days  ;  nor  is  it  very 
difficult,  at  particular  seasons,  to  admit  a  serious 
thought  concerning  their  rapid  flight  and  certain 
termination.  But  it  is  also  true,  and  universal  ex- 
perience proves  it  to  be  so,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  difficult  than  habitually  to  realize  the  brevity 
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of  life;  that  is  of  our  own  life ;  or  to  retain  a  lively 
and  inflaential  impression  of  the  certainty  of  death. 
That  we  are  not  naturally  much  impressed  with  it,  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  our  fallen 
and  deranged  condition.  A  strange  insensibility 
on  this  subject  is  not  even  confined  to  the  young. 
Elderly  and  aged  persons,  whose  minds  are  not 
deeply  engaged  with  the  things  of  God,  often  appear 
to  forget  the  short  step  that  there  must  be  between 
them  and  death ;  and  betray  as  much  interest  in  the 
concerns  of  this  life,  as  if  they  had  never  numbered 
their  days  at  all.  So  far,  then,  from  this  petition 
being  unnecessary,  one  of  the  first  things  we  have 
need  to  pray  for  is  a  lively  perception  and  recollec- 
tion of  our  mortality.  "  So  teach  us  to  number  our 
days."  Were  this  concise  prayer  but  universally 
adopted,  and  importunately  pleaded,  there  would  be 
an  end  to  all  thoughtlessness,  all  frivolity,  all  earthli- 
ness  of  mind : — and  the  world,  instead  of  displaying 
a  scene  of  ceaseless  bustle,  strife  and  dissipation, 
would  exhibit  only  a  multitude  of  pilgrims  and 
strangers,  pressing  on,  with  anxious  solicitude,  and 
yet  with  cheerful  hope,  to  other  regions. 

That  it  is  not  sufficient  barely  to  know  the  date  of 
human  life,  is  also  evident  from  the  many  mistakes 
and  illusions  which  exist  respecting  it :  and  to  which 
the  young,  more  especially,  are  exposed.  In  sur- 
veying a  course  of  years,  youthful  vision  views  them 
in  false  perspective,  which  adds  exceedingly  to  their 
apparent  extent:  and  although  every  step  they 
advance  tends  to  correct  this,  and  to  render  the 
line  more  natural  and  just,  yet,  it  is  not  till  long 
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after  youth  is  passed,  that  we  can  measure  our  years 
with  any  accuracy.  Then  life  begins  to  appear  as 
it  is;  and  we  exclaim,  << Behold,  thou  hast  made 
my  days  as  a  hand*s  breadth,  and  my  years  are  as 
nothing  before  thee."  At  this  period,  if  the  mind 
be  alive  to  its  eternal  interests,  we  set  out,  as  it  were, 
with  a  quickened  pace,  and  feel,  in  some  degree,  the 
necessity  of  having  "  the  loins  girt,  and  our  lamps 
burning." 

But  to  the  young,  days  and  years  not  only  appear 
longer  than  they  really  are,  but  they  are  prone  to 
entertain  delusive  ideas  with  regard  to  what  may 
be  accomplished  in  them.  Early  in  life  it  seems  as 
though  there  were  an  abundance  of  time  to  spare ; 
and  whatever  is  to  be  done,  whether  in  qualifying 
themselves  for  this  world  or  the  next,  they  cannot  see 
the  necessity  of  doing  it  with  all  their  might ;  since 
life,  long  life,  is  all  before  them.  Now,  there  is  no 
greater  or  more  fatal  mistake,  than  that  of  supposing 
that  any  period  of  life  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  period 
of  leisure.  There  are,  indeed,  times  for  rest,  and 
for  relaxation,  but  there  is  no  time  or  season  given 
us  for  loitering;  nor  can  we  ever  do  so  without 
danger  and  loss.  Every  season  has  its  appropriate 
business:  and  is  all  required  for  the  fulfilment  of 
important  and  indispensable  duties.  If,  therefore, 
the  proper  business  of  childhood  is  delayed  till  that 
of  youth  should  commence,  and  if  the  acquisitions 
suitable  to  youth  are  deferred  till  they  infringe  upon 
the  engagements  of  maturity,  a  portion  of  our  lives 
is  wasted  irrecoverably,  and  the  loss  will  be  felt 
tliroughout  life. 
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Another  common  mistake  in  looking  towards 
future  time,  is  indulging  a  vague  hope  that  coming 
days  abd  years  will  be,  as  it  were,  more  capacious, 
or  more  extended  than  the  present ;  so  as  to  afford 
greater  and  more  favourable  opportunities  for  doing 
thefh  what  we  are  disinclined  to  attend  to  now.  But 
bow  does  experience  show  the  fallacy  of  these  hopes  I 
In  advancing  years,  while  duties  multiply,  opportu- 
nities diminish ;  and  persons  who  have  neglected  the 
favourable  and  unencumbered  period  of  youth,  will 
one  day  look  back  upon  that  irrecoverable  portion 
of  life  with  keen  and  bitter  regret 

A  still  more  dangerous  delusion  in  the  survey  of 
life,  is  calculating  too  confidently  upon  our  own 
being  prolonged  to  the  utmost  date.  Because  some 
attain  to  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  some  even 
totter  a  few  paces  further,  we  readily  conclude,  or  at 
least  sanguinely  hope,  that  we  shall  be  included  in 
that  small  minority.  And  while  fever  and  consump- 
tion are  slaying  their  thousands  and  ten  thousands, 
blasting  the  young  and  healthy  on  every  side,  and 
while  sudden  and  unavoidable  accidents  are  con- 
tinually holding  up  their  awful  precedents,  still, 
because  any  individual  rnay  escape  them,  how  apt  is 
he  to  conclude  that  he  shtdlf  and  so  to  act  upon  that 
dangerous  presumption ! 

How  suitable,  then,  how  necessary,  is  the  language 
of  the  Psalmist !  Since,  without  help  and  influence 
from  above,  we,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  must  in- 
evitably fall  into  the  common  delusion  in  attempting 
to  number  our  days. 

But  it  is  not  merely  that  we  may  acquire  an 
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habitual  and  apprehensive  conviction  of  the  brevity 
of  life,  that  we  should  make  this  request.  The 
important  end  to  be  answered  by  it  is,  "  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom."  And  this 
means  something  more  than  applying  ourselves  to 
the  outward  forms  and  duties  of  religion.  It  means 
more  .than  profession ;  and  more  than  that  sort  of 
attention  and  application  which  does  not  at  all  in- 
terfere with  worldly  pleasures  and  intei^ests.  That 
which  the  Scriptures  call  wisdom,  always  implies  a 
deep  conviction  of  the  value  of  the  soul ;  of  the 
necessity  of  salvation ;  and  a  consequent  earnestness 
and  diligencH  in  securing  it.  Under  such  impressions 
we  ask  importunately  that  we  may  receive  our  sight ; 
and  behold  with  that  truth  and  clearness  which  is 
peculiar  to  spiritual  discernment,  the  limits  of  our 
mortal  career,  as  well  as  the  great  concern  which  we 
have  to  transact  in  the  course  of  it. 

Then,  standing  as  it  were  on  an  eminence  of 
thought,  we  shall  take  a  just  and  undisturbed  survey 
of  the  path  of  life.  Raised  above  the  bustle,  the 
distraction,  the  clouded  atmosphere  of  earthly  en- 
gagements, we  shall  look  backward  and  onward, 
and  measure  the  short  passage  that  is  conducting 
ourselves  and  our  generation  to  Eternity.  Such  a 
view,  wholly  different  from  a  vague  and  general 
acknowledgment  of  our  mortality,  is  given  to  those 
who  seriously  ask  for  a  serious  mind ;  and  the  result 
of  it  will  be  more  earnest  desires,  and  more  deter- 
mined resolutions,  that  the  short  path  which  lies 
before  us  may  be  directed  through  the  narrow  way 
that  leads  to  life.     Then  shall  we  indeed  strive  to 
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enter  at  the  strait  gate ;  seeking  to  do  so  by  the 
means  of  fervent,  importunate  prayer. 

Requests  like  these  are  sometimes  answered  in 
a  manner  unthought  of  by  the  persons  who  urge 
them.  Those  whose  hearts  still  cling  to  life  and 
earthly  happiness,  and  who  are  prone  to  make  san- 
guine calculations  of  their  future  years,  are  often 
taught  hotv  to  number  their  days  by  the  means  of 
affliction.  God  touches  some  of  the  springs  of  life  ; 
health  is  blasted ;  and  then,  with  a  distinctness  and 
vividness  unknown  before,  we  see  that  "  the  days  of 
our  years  are  few  and  evil."  "  It  is  good  to  be 
afflicted,"  when  such  purposes  are  answered  by  our 
trials.  Our  heavenly  Father  well  knows  what  means 
to  use  in  granting  our  requests  for  spiritual  wisdom ; 
and  what  will  most  effectually  disperse  the  illusion 
and  obscurity  of  our  minds.  Whatever  these  means 
may  be,  instead  of  shrinking  from  them,  our  interest 
is  diligently  to  improve  them. 

The  approaching  season  of  the  year  is  thought 
to  render  such  reflections  as  the  above  suitable^ 
There  are  many  who  think  little  of  the  flight  of 
time  on  ordinary  occasions,  who  will  give  a  serious 
thought  to  this  solemn  subject  at  the  close  of  a  year, 
on  a  birth-day,  or  on  the  event  of  the  death  of  any 
of  their  friends.  But  the  experience  even  of  a  child 
will  show,  how  transient  and  ineffective^  such  im- 
pressions are,  in  themselves.  Often  ^'  a  fleeting 
hour  is  scarcely  past,"  before  they  are  completely 
effaced,  and  worldly  things  eagerly  re-occupy  the 
mind.  hA  a  recollection  of  the  ineflicacy  of  former 
impressions  deeply  convince  every  reader  who  may 
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have  been  the  subject  of  them,  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  render 
such  thoughts  abiding  and  influential.  If  David 
found  the  need  of  prayer  in  order  that  he  might 
number  his  days  to  purpose,  surely  it  must  be  the 
case  with  us.  Let  us  then  ail  join  with  deep  serious- 
ness in  this  petition ;  accompanied  with  a  sincere 
purpose  of  heart  henceforward  to  apply  our  hearts 
to  true  wisdom. 


XXVII. 
HOW  IT  STRIKES  A  STRANGER. 

In  a  remote  period  of  antiquity,  when  the  super- 
natural and  the  marvellous  obtained  a  readier 
credence  than  now,  it  was  fabled  that  a  stranger  of 
extraordinary  appearance  was  observed  pacing  the 
streets  of  one  of  the  magnificent  cities  of  the  east, 
remarking  with  an  eye  of  intelligent  curiosity  every 
surrounding  object.  Several  individuals  gathering 
around  him,  questioned  him  concerning  his  country 
and  his  business ;  but  they  presently  perceived  that 
he  was  unacquainted  with  their  language,  and  he 
soon  discovered  himself  to  be  equally  ignorant  of 
the  most  common  usages  of  society.  At  the  same 
time,  the  dignity  and  intelligence  of  his  air  and 
demeanour  forbade  the  idea  of  his  being  either  a 
oarbarian  or  a  lunatic.  When  at  length  lie  under- 
stood by  their  signs  that  they  wished  to  be  informed 
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whence  he  came,  he  pointed  with  great  significance 
to  the  sky ;  upon  which  the  crowd,  concluding  him 
to  be  one  of  their  deities,  were  proceeding  to  pay 
him  divine  honours :  but  he  no  sooner  compre- 
hended their  design  than  he  rejected  it  with  horror ; 
and  bending  his  knees  and  raising  his  hands  towards 
heaven  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  he  also  was  a  worshipper  of  the  powers 
above. 

After  a  time,  it  is  said,  that  the  mysterious 
stranger  accepted  the  hospitalities  of  one  of  the 
nobles  of  the  city;  under  whose  roof  he  applied 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  acquirement  of 
the  language,  in  which  he  made  such  surprising 
proficiency,  that  in  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  hold 
intelligent  intercourse  with  those  around  him.  The 
noble  host  now  resolved  to  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  satisfying  his  curiosity  respecting  the  country 
and  quality  of  his  guest ;  and  upon  his  expressing 
this  desire,  the  stranger  assured  him  that  he  would 
answer  his  inquiries  that  evening  after  sim-set. 
Accordingly,  as  night  approached,  he  led  him  forth 
upon  the  balconies  of  the  palace,  which  overlooked 
the  wealthy  and  populous  city.  Innumerable  lights 
from  its  busy  streets  and  splendid  palaces  were  now 
reflected  in  the  dark  bosom  of  its  noble  river ;  where 
stately  vessels,  laden  with  rich  merchandise  from 
all  parts  of  the  known  world,  lay  anchored  in  the 
port.  This  was  a  city  in  which  the  voice  of  the 
harp  and  of  the  viol,  and  the  sound  of  the  millstone 
were  continually  heard ;  and  crafbmen  of  all  kinds 
of  craft  were  there ;  and  the  light  of  a  candle  was 

n2 
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seen  in  erery  dwelling ;  and  the  voice  of  the  bride- 
groom and  the  voice  of  the  bride  were  heard  there. 
The  stranger  mused  awhile  upon  the  glittering 
scene,  and  listened  to  the  confused  murmur  of  min- 
gling sounds.  Then  suddenly  raising  his  eyes  to  the 
starry  firmament,  he  fixed  them  with  an  expressive 
gaze  on  the  beautiful  evening  star  which  was  just 
sinking  behind  a  dark  grove  that  surrounded  one 
of  the  principal  temples,  of  the  city.  "  Marvel  not,** 
said  he  to  his  host,  "  that  I  am  wont  to  gaze  with 
fond  affection  on  yonder  silvery  star.  That  was  my 
home ;  yes,  I  was  lately  an  inhabitant  of  that  tran- 
quil planet;  from  whence  a  vain  curiosity  has 
tempted  me  to  wander.  Often  had  I  beheld  with 
wondering  admiration,  this  biilliant  world  of  yours, 
ever  one  of  the  brightest  gems  of  our  firmament : 
and  the  ardent  desire  I  had  long  felt  to  know 
something  of  its  condition,  was  at  length  unex- 
pectedly gratified.  I  received  permission  and  power 
from  above  to  traverse  the  mighty  void,  and  to 
direct  my  course  to  this  distant  sphere.  To  that 
permission^  however,  one  condition  was  annexed, 
to  which  my  eagerness  for  the  enterprise  induced 
me  hastily  to  consent ;  namely,  that  I  must  thence- 
forth remain  an  inhabitant  of  this  strange  earthy 
and  undergo  all  the  vicissitudes  to  which  its  natives 
are  subject.  Tell  me  therefore,  I  pray  you,  what  is 
the  lot  of  man ;  and  explain  to  me  more  fully  than 
I  yet  understand,  all  that  I  hear  and  see  around  me." 
"  Truly,  Sir,"  replied  the  astonished  noble,  "  al- 
though I  am  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  man- 
ners and  customs,  products  and  privileges  of  your 
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country,  yet  methinks  I  cannot  but  congratulate 
you  on  your  arrival  in  our  world ;  especially  since 
it  has  been  your  good  fortune  to  alight  on  a  part  of 
it  affording  such  various  sources  of  enjoyment  as 
this  our  opulent  and  luxurious  city*  And  be  assured 
it  will  be  my  pride  and  pleasure  to  introduce  you  to 
all  that  is  most  worthy  the  attention  of  such  a  dis-* 
tinguished  foreigner.'* 

Our  adventurer,  accordingly,  was  presently  ini- 
tiated in  those  arts  of  luxury  and  pleasure  which 
were  there  well  understood.  He  was  introduced, 
by  his  obliging  host,  to  their  public  games  and 
festivals  ;  to  their  theatrical  diversions  and  con- 
vivial assemblies  :  and  in  a  short  time  he  began  to 
feel  some  relish  for  amusements,  the  meaning  of 
which,  at  first,  he  could  scarcely  comprehend.  The 
next  lesson  which  it  became  desirable  to  impart  to 
him,  was  the  necessity  of  acquiring  wealth  as  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  pleasure.  A  fact  which 
was  no  sooner  understood  by  the  stranger,  than  he 
gratefully  accepted  the  offer  of  his  friendly  host  to 
place  him  in  a  situation  in  which  he  might  amass 
riches*  To  this  object  he  began  to  apply  himself 
with  diligence ;  and  was  becoming  in  some  measure 
reconciled  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  our 
planet,  strangely  as  they  differed  from  those  of  his 
own,  when  an  incident  occurred  which  gave  an 
entirely  new  direction  to  his  energies. 

It  was  but  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  on  our 
earth,  when  walking  in  the  cool  of  the  day  with  his 
friend  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a  spacious  enclosure 
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near  which  th^y  passed ;   he  inquired  the  use  to 
which  it  was  appropriated. 

**  It  is/'  replied  the  nobleman,  **  a  place  of  public 
interment*' 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,**  said  the  stranger. 

"  It  is  the  place,"  repeated  his  friend,  "  where  we 
burv  our  dead.*' 

"  Excuse  me.  Sir,"  replied  his  companion,  with 
some  embarrassment,  **I  must  trouble  you  to  explain 
yourself  yet  further.*' 

The  nobleman  repeated  the  information  in  still 
plainer  terms. 

"I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  you  per- 
fectly," said  the  stranger,  turning  deadly  pale.  *'  This 
niust  relate  to  something  of  which  I  was  not  only 
totally  ignorant  in  my  own  world,  but  of  which  I 
have,  as  yet,  had  no  intimation  in  yours.  I  pray 
you,  therefore,  to  satisfy  my  curiosity ;  for  if  I  have 
any  clue  to  your  meaning,  this,  surely,  is  a  matter 
of  more  mighty  concernment  than  any  to  which 
you  have  hitherto  directed  me." 

"  My  good  friend,'*  replied  the  nobleman,  "  you 
must  be  indeed  a  novice  amongst  us,  if  you  have 
yet  to  learn  that  we  must  all,  sooner  or  later, 
submit  to  take  our  place  in  these  dismal  abodes ; 
nor  will  I  deny  that  it  is  one  of  the  least  desirable 
of  the  circumstances  which  appertain  to  our  con- 
dition ;  for  which  reason  it  is  a  matter  rarely  referred 
to  in  polished  society,  and  this  accounts  for  your 
being  hitherto  uninformed  on  the  subject  But 
truly,  Sir,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  whence 
you  came  are  not  liable  to  any  similar  misfortune>  J 
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advise  you  to  betake  yourself  back  again  with  all 
speed  ;  for  be  assured  there  is  no  escape  here ;  nor 
could  I  guarantee  your  safety  for  a  single  hour/' 

'<  Alas/'  replied  the  adventurer,  '*!  must  submit  to 
the  conditions  of  my  enterprise ;  of  which,  till  now, 
I  little  understood  the  import.  But  explain  to  me, 
I  beseech  you,  something  more  of  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  this  wondrous  metamorphosis,  and 
tell  me  at  what  period  it  most  commonly  happens 
to  man.*' 

While  he  thus  spoke,  his  voice  faltered,  and  his 
whole  frame  shook  violently ;  his  countenance  was 
pale  as  death,  and  a  cold  dew  stood  in  large  drops 
upon  his  forehead. 

By  this  time  his  companion,  finding  the  discourse 
becoming  more  serious  than  was  agreeable,  declared 
that  he  must  refer  him  to  the  priests  for  further 
information;  this  subject  being  very  much  out  of 
his  province. 

''  How !"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  <<  then  I  cannot 
have  understood  you ; — do  the  priests  only  die  ? — 
are  you  not  to  die  also  ?" 

His  friend  evading  these  questions,  hastily  con- 
ducted his  importunate  companion  to  one  of  their 
magnificent  temples,  where  he  gladly  consigned  him 
to  the  instructions  of  the  priesthood. 

The  emotion  which  the  stranger  had  betrayed 
when  he  received  the  first  idea  of  death,  was  yet 
slight  in  comparison  with  that  which  he  experienced 
as  soon  as  he  gathered  from  the  Hiscourses  Qf  the 
priests,  some  notion  of  immortality;  and  of  the 
alternative  of  happiness  or  misery  in  a  future  state. 
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But  this  agony  of  mind  was  exchanged  for  trans- 
port when  he  learned,  that  by  the  performance  of 
certain  conditions  before  death,  the  state  of  hap- 
piness might  be  secured  ;  his  eagerness  to  learn  the 
nature  of  these  terms,  excited  the  surprise  and  even 
the  contempt  of  his  sacred  teachers.  They  advised 
him  to  remain  satisfied  for  the  present  with  the 
instructions  he  had  received,  and  to  defer  the  re- 
mainder of  the  discussion  till  the  morrow. 

"  How  I"  exclaimed  the  novice,  "  say  you  not 
that  death  may  come  at  any  hour  I — may  it  not 
then  come  this  hour  ? — and  what  if  it  should  come 
before  I  have  performed  these  conditions !  Oh ! 
withhold  not  this  excellent  knowledge  from  me  4 
single  moment !'' 

The  priests  suppressing  a  smile  at  his  simplicity, 
then  proceeded  to  explain  their  Theology  to  their 
attentive  auditor :  but  who  shall  describe  the  ecstasy 
of  his  happiness  when  he  was  given  to  understand, 
that  the  required  conditions  were,  generally,  of  easy 
and  pleasant  performance ;  and  that  the  occasional 
difficulties  or  inconveniences  which  might  attend 
them,  would  entirely  cease  with  the  short  term  of  • 
his  earthly  existence.     <<  If  then  I  understand  you 
rightly,''  said  he  to  his  instructors,    ^<  this  event 
which  you  call  death,  and  which  seems  in  itself 
strangely   terrible,   is  most  desirable  and  blissful. 
What  a  favour  is  this  which  is  granted  to  me,  in 
being  sent  to  inhabit  a  planet  in  which  I  can  die  !" 
The  priests  again  exchanged  smiles  with  each  other ; 
but  their  ridicule  was  wholly  lost  upon  the  enrap- 
tured stranger 
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When  the  first  transports  of  his  emotion  had  sub- 
sided)  he  began  to  reflect  with  sore  uneasiness  on 
the  time  he  had  already  lost  since  his  arrivaL 

**  Alas,  what  have  I  been  doing  V*  exclaimed  he. 
**  This  gold  which  I  have  been  collecting,  tell  me, 
reverend  priests,  will  it  avail  me  any  thing  when  the 
thirty  or  forty  years  are  expired,  which,  yon  say,  I 
may  possibly  sojourn  in  your  planet  ?  " 

"  Nay,**  replied  the  priests,  "  but  verily  you  will 
find  it  of  excellent  use  so  long  as  you  remain  in  it.** 

**  A  very  little  of  it  shall  sufiice  me,**  replied  he ; 
<<  for  consider,  how  soon  this  period  will  be  past : 
what  avails  it  what  my  condition  may  be  for  so 
short  a  season :  I  will  betake  myself  from  this  hour 
to  the  grand  concerns  of  which  you  have  charitably 
informed  me.'* 

Accordingly  from  that  period,  continues  the  le- 
gend, the  stranger  devoted  himself  to  the  perform- 
ance of  those  conditions,  on  which,  he  was  told,  his 
future  welfare  depended;  but  in  so  doing,  he  had 
an  opposition  to  encounter  wholly  unexpected,  and 
for  which  he  was  even  at  a  loss  to  account.  By 
thus  devoting  his  chief  attention  to  his  chief  in- 
terests, he  excited  the  surprise,  the  contempt,  and 
even  the  enmity  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city ;  and  they  rarely  mentioned  him  but  with  a 
term  of  reproach,  which  has  been  variously  rendered 
in  all  the  modern  languages. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  stranger's  surprise  at 
this  circumstance  ;  as  well  as  at  that  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  appearing,  generally,  so  extremely  indif- 
ferent as  they  did  to  their  own  interests.   That  they 
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should  have  so  little  prudence  and  forethought  as 
to  provide  only  for  their  necessities  and  pleasures 
for  that  short  part  of  their  existence  in  which  they 
were  to  remain  in  this  planet,  he  could  consider 
only  as  the  effect  of  disordered  intellect;  so  that 
he  even  returned  their  incivilities  to  himself,  with 
affectionate  expostulation  ;  accompanied  by  lively 
emotions  of  compassion  and  amazement. 

If  ever  he  was  tempted  for  a  moment  to  violate 
any  of  the  conditions  of  his  future  happiness,  he 
bewailed  his  own  madness  with  agonizing  emotions  c* 
and  to  all  the  invitations  he  received  from  others  to 
do  any  thing  inconsistent  with  his  real  interests,  he 
had  but  one*  answer — "  Oh,"  he  would  say,  "  I  am 
to  die  I — ^I  am  to  die  !" 


XXVIII. 


PSALM  CVIII.  1. 

**  O  GOD,  MY  HEART  IS  FIXED.'* 

Happy  is  the  individual  who  can  adopt  these  words 
with  sincerity,  humility,  and  deliberation  !  Happy 
at  any  period  of  life ;  but,  especially  so  if  it  be  at 
its  outset.  How  wise — how  good — and  how  pleasant 
a  thing  it  is  to  be  steadfast  in  religion,  may  be  partly 
judged  of  by  the  unhappiuess  of  a  wavering  and 
halting  profession.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
the  heart  to  have  certain  inclinations^  and  wishes, 
and  intentions  towards  piety  :  even  a  vain  and 
worldly — a  hard  ftnd  selfish  heart-— may  attain  to 
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tbis ;  and  very  often,  under  some  sudden  or  violent 
impression,  the  language  of  the  text  has  been  em- 
ployed by  such  a  one.  "  Now  at  last,"  it  may  be 
said,  "  I  am  resolved.  This  illness,  this  danger,  this  ' 
disappointment,  will  surely  never  be  forgotten;  I 
will  prepare,  in  earnest,  for  death,  now  that  it  has 
been  so  near  me :"  or,  "  I  will  no  longer  love  a 
world  that  has  thus  cruelly  deceived  me.**  But,  how 
transient  such  resolutions  as  these  commonly  prove, 
even  a  short  experience  of  the  heart's  deceitfulness 
is  sufficient  to  testify. 

The  language  of  the  text,  as  employed  by  the 
holy  Psalmist,  has  a  very  different  import.  It  seems 
to  express  the  deliberate  purpose  of  a  devout  and 
experienced  mind — after  having  counted  the  cost — 
after  taking  fully  into  account  the  sacrifices  that 
must  be  made,  in  order  to  a  complete  surrender  of 
the  heart  to  God — after  calling  to  remembrance  the 
snares  and  difficulties,  the  sins  and  sorrows,  that 
he  had  brought  upon  himself  in  times  past,  when, 
in  consequence  of  indecision,  his  feet  were  almost 
gone,  and  when  his  steps  had  well  nigh  slipped  ; 
when  he  went  astray  like  a  lost  sheep,  and  when  he 
had  forfeited  all  the  joys  and  comforts  of  religion. 
After  such  a  serious  and  humbling  retrospect  as 
this,  and  with  a  lively  impression  of  the  infinite 
superiority  of  spiritual  blessings  to  worldly  good,  of 
future  happiness  to  present  gratification ;  feelings 
also,  an  entire  dependence  on  divine  strength  to 
support  his  resolution,  he  fervently  exclaims,  ''O 
God,  my  heart  is  fixed." 

And  now,  what  is  the  meaning,  the  essence,  of 
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this  determiDation  ?  To  ascertain  it,  let  us  first 
inquire  what  is  the  real,  though  ninavowed  language 
of  an  unfixed  heart  ?  ^<  I  cannot  at  present  decide,'* 
such  a  one  says,  in  efiect,  ''  which  is  best,  whether 
to  enjoy  myself  as  much  as  I  can  for  fifty  or  sixty 
years  to  come,  and  then  for  my  body  and  soul  to 
perish  *•  in  everlasting  burnings,'  or  whether  to  deny 
myself  some  present  gratification,  and  then  to  be 
happy  through  eternity.  I  suspect  that  it  is  better 
to  lose  my  soul  by  and  by,  rather  than  that  one  of 
my  members  should  perish  now ;  at  least,  I  think  I 
prefer — not  gaining  the  whole  world,  because  that  is 
impossible  ;  but  to  gain  as  much  of  it  as  I  possibly 
can,  to  the  trouble  of  saving  my  soul.  At  any  rate 
I  am  willing  to  risk  my  eternal  happiness  upon  the 
chance  of  my  having  time,  and  space,  and  willing- 
ness to  repent  in  good  time :  at  all  events  my  heart 
is  fixed  in  its  inclination  to  cleave  to  the  world  at 
present  And  in  the  mean  time  I  hope  that  that 
which  happens  in  all  other  cases  will  not  happen  to 
me,  and  that  my  heart  will  not  become  hardened  by 
delay,  nor  my  conscience  seared  by  habit,  I  trust, 
also,  that  /shall  escape  all  those  violent  diseases  and 
sudden  accidents  which  cut  many  off  unprepared ; 
and  that,  although  God  has  admonished  us  to  be 
ready,  because  <  he  will  come  in  an  hour  when  we 
think  not,'  yet,  I  hope  he  will  give  me  a  sufficient 
warning  of  his  approach." 

Now,  although  there  are  none,  perhaps,  who 
would  deliberately  use  such  language  as  this,  yet  let 
the  delaying,  halting,  worldly  mind,  tlie  trifler  with 
his  own  soul,  seriously  reflect,  for  a  while,  upon  the 
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real  import  of  his  conduct,  and  even  of  his  thoughts 
and  purposes  in  reference  to  religion,  and  inquire 
if  they  would  prove  to  be  very  different  from  such 
cruel  and  desperate  determinations  as  these.  But, 
alas,  that  cool  and  serious  reflection  which  this 
would  imply,  is  the  very  thing  which  the  worldly 
heart  refuses,  and  from  which  the  indolent  mind  is 
sure  to  excuse  itself. 

By  a  careless  reader  of  the  Bible  such  a  passage 
as  the  text,  if  it  arrests  a  moment's  thought,  is  con- 
sidered, perhaps,  as  an  expression  very  natural,  and 
very  proper  to  be  used  by  the  "  holy  men  of  old," 
who  were  religious  in  a  degree  that  is  not  to  be 
attained  to  now;  at  least  the  reader  conceives  he 
would 'be  quite  out  of  his  sphere  in  attempting  it. 
But  after  all,  these  words,  if  duly  considered,  imply 
nothing  more  than  a  wise  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  to  pursue  his  highest  interest  from  that 
time  forward ;  and  no  longer  to  listen  to  those  ene- 
mies of  his  soul,  who  would  persuade  him  to  seek 
his  own  ruin.  It  means  no  more  than  every  one 
must  resolve  upon  who  would  be  saved.  It  is  only 
the  reverse  of  that  dreadful  and  perilous  state  of 
mind  that  has  been  just  reduced  to  plain  language. 
It  is  safety  opposed  to  danger — wisdom  opposed  to 
folly-^perfect  peace  exchanged  for  tormenting  fear 
— ^happiness  for  misery — Heaven  for  Hell. 

If  such  be  the  case,  can  there  be  a  doubt  whe- 
ther or  not  to  make  this  language  our  own  ?  But, 
perhapsy  the  young  reader  may  reply,  "  that  he 
has  often,  as  he  thought,  sincerely  resolved  upbn  a 
religious  life,  and  really  hoped  that  his  heart  was 
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fixed  in  it ;  and  after  all,  it  has  proved  to  be  so  far 
otherwise,  that  the  first  light  temptation  has  been 
sufficient  to  unsettle  it ;  so  that  now  he  is  afraid  of 
appealing  to  God  in  this  wa^  any  more."  If  it 
be  so,  let  the  complainer  seriously  inquire,  Whe- 
ther those  unsuccessful  acts  of  dedication  were  the 
result  of  sudden  impulse,  or  of  deliberate  choice  ? 
Whether  they  were  followed  up  by  persevering 
prayer  ?  Whether  they  were  made  with  a  due  con- 
viction of  his  own  inability,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
abiding  in  Christ,  in  order  to  do  any  good  thing  ? 
Whether  especially,  he  has  built  on  the  right  foun- 
dation of  <<  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  to- 
wards the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  " 

Desires  and  purposes,  ever  so  sincere,  that  come 
short  of  this,  will  never  endure;  they  are  built  on 
the  sand,  and  disappointment  is  inevitable.  Perhaps 
the  instability  complained  of  may  proceed  from 
inexperience  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  life. 
Young  Christians  may,  at  first,  be  discouraged  when 
they  discover  that,  from  first  to  last,  it  is  a  warfare 
— a  conflict — and  not  a  state  of  rest  and  inaction. 
Yet,  it  is  no  strange  thing ;  it  is  what  they  are 
given  to  expect,  that  after  the  great  change  has 
taken  place,  when  God  **  wrought  in  them  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure,"  they  should  stilly 
and  to  the  end  of  life,  have  to  *^  work  out  their  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling" — with  diligence, 
and  patience,  and  anxiety.  And  it  is  no  proof  that 
the  heart  is  not  really  fixed  in  its  choice  and  pre- 
ference of  the  good  ways  of  God,  that  it  is  shaken 
for  a  time  from  its  steadfastness. 
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But,  whatever  ill  success  and  discouragement  may 
have  attended  former  resolutions,  still  there  is  but 
one  course  to  be  taken ;  namely,  to  repair  afresh 
to  the  throne  of  mercy,  and  with  increased  humility 
and  earnestness  to  ask  for  <<  more  grace,"  and  for 
that  *^  sufficient  strength"  which  enables  the  weak 
to  do  all  things. 

Still  let  your  language  be,  '*  Whatever  difficulties 
I  may  encounter,  I  am  resolved  to  press  forward :  I 
have  suffered  enough  already  by  indecision :  have  I 
not  heretofore  had  some  secret  reserve,  and  given 
but  half  my  heart  to  God,  while  the  world  had  the 
remainder?.  But  now  I  would  make  a  full  sur- 
render. Now,  I  will,  by  his  grace  helping  me,  be 
more  than  ever  diligent  in  the  use  of  means,  while 
I  am  less  than  ever  confident  in  my  own  ability  to 
persevere. — *'  O  God,  my  heart  is  fixed,  establish 
my  goings  in  thy  paths.'' 


XXIX. 
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NOW  FAITH  IS  THE  8UBSTANCK  OP  THINGS  HOPED  FOR.;  THE 
KVIDBNCB  OP  THINGS  NOT  SEEN*" 


Of  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  persons  on  this 
earth,  they  are  the  happiest  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  things  most  hoped  for  by  them  are  the 
things  not  seen :  and  the  reason  why  there  is  so 
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much  discontent  and  disappointment  in  the  world 
is,  that  the  reverse  of  this  is  generally  the  case. 
Things  unseen  are  rather  the  objects  of  fear  than 
of  hope ;  while  our  chief  desires  are  fixed  on  the 
uncertain  and  unsatisfying  objects  of  sense. 

When  persons  profess  a  belief  in,  and  hope  of 
the  future  state — in  a  state  of  everlasting  happiness, 
and  at  the  same  time  always  shrink  and  tremble, 
and  manifest  only  reluctance  and  dislike  at  the 
thought  of  entering  upon  it,  have  they  not  reason 
to  suspect  that  their  faith  is  not  genuine?  since 
true  faith  is  described  in  Scripture  as  relating  to 
things  not  feared  and  shunned,  but  desired  and 
hoped  for.  And  although  the  natural  love  of  life, 
our  social  ties  to  earth,  the  terrors  of  death,  the 
horrors  of  the  grave,  and  the  awful  expectation  of 
entering  upon  an  unknown  state,  may  be  allowed 
to  make  us  sometimes 

'    "  start  and  s(uink 


To  cross  the  narrow  sea ;" 

yet,  since  we  profess  to  believe  that  the  sting  of 
death  and  the  victory  of  the  grave  are  both  de- 
stroyed, and  that  the  enjoyments  and  society  of 
heaven  are  infinitely  superior  to  what  we  now  pos- 
sess, there  is  reason  to  fear  that  worldliness  of  mind 
is  the  chief  cause,  where  the  thought  of  death 
Is  hahituaMy  disagreeable.  It  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  religion  never  flourishes — cannot  have  attained 
that  degree  which  may  warrant  the  expectation  of 
an  abundant  entrance  into  life,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  who  have  their  warmest  affections  and  most 
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lively  hopes  fixed  on  the  heavenly  world.     Is  it  not, 
then,  esi^ntial  to  our  present  comfort  and  future 
happiness,  to  become  possessed  of  such  a  faith? 
especially  as  **  without  it,  we  are  assured,  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  God."     We  cannot  imagine  that 
He  will  regard  with  complacency  that  languid  belief 
in  His  "  great  and  precious  promises,"  which  pro- 
duces no  other  eifect  in  us  than  a  vague  and  trem- 
bling hope  that  we  shall  not  everlastingly  perish. 
If  we  value  the  joys  of  heaven  so  lightly — think 
so  little  of  the  mansions  in   our  Father's  house, 
and  of  the  preparations  which  our  Lord  is  gone 
to  make,  is  there  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  we 
have  no  true  taste  for  the  spiritual  entertainments 
above;  and  that  if  ever  we  would  arrive  there,  we 
must  attain  more  meetness  for  heaven  ?    Now  there 
are  means  to  be  used  for  this  good  end;  and  it  is 
in  the  season  of  youth,  when  there  is  especial  need, 
and  especial  encouragement  to  employ  such  means. 
There  is  great  need  to  do  so,  because  it  is  then  that 
the  objects  of  sense  present  themselves  to  the  view 
in  a  thousand  illusions,  which  greatly  increase  their 
enchantment.     It  is  then  that  things  are  hoped 
for  with  such  undue  eagerness,  which,  when  pos- 
sessed, wholly  disappoint  expectation.     It  is  then 
that  it  is  so  difficult  to  believe  that  unseen   and 
spiritual  objects  are  really  more  worthy  of  afiection. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  there  is  also  great  en- 
couragement in  youth  to  cultivate  a  spiritual  taste  : 
if  the  profitable  practice  of  heavenly  meditation  be 
acquired  early  in  life,  the  thoughts  will  ever  after 
flow  with   comparative  ease  and  pleasure  in  that 
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delightful  channel;  and  if  the  thoughts  are  much 
in  heaven,  the  conversation  will  be  there  also.  The 
vivid  imagination  and  warm  affections  of  youth 
are  favourable  to  the  contemplation  of  sublime  and 
spiritual  objects.  Although  it  will  be  ever  needful 
carefully  to  distinguish  between  poetic  or  intel* 
lectual^  and  holy  and  spiritual  thoughts  of  the  world 
to  come. 

**  This/*  says  the  apostle,  "  is  the  victory  that 
overcomes  the  world,  even  our  faith."  Much  of 
the  opposition  that  we  make  to  our  spiritual  ene- 
mies is  not  of  a  nature  to  succeed :  we  may  very 
seriously  reason  and  remonstrate  with  ourselves 
against  sinful  indulgences,  and  form  strong  resolu- 
tions against  particular  temptations,  to  which,  not- 
withstanding, we  yield  again  and  again.  This  is 
discouraging :  and  we  know  not  what  to  do.  Every 
seriously  disposed  young  reader  will  be  aware  of 
such  difficulties  as  these.  Let  us  then  attend  to 
the  advice  of  St.  Paul  on  this  subject — ^^  Walk 
in  the  Spirit,"  he  says,  *'  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil 
the  desires  of  the  flesh."  That  is,  instead  of  vainly 
attempting  to  combat  our  depraved  indinatioDs 
towards  inferior  objects,  we  should  pre-occupy  our 
thoughts  and  affections  with  those  that  are  spiritual. 
It  is  with  idle  minds  as  with  idle  hands,  <^  Satan 
always  finds  some  mischief"  for  them  ;  but  if  they 
are  pre-engaged  with  profitable  thoughts,  and  re- 
fined by  subKme  contemplations,  they  are  much 
less  exposed  to  evil  influence.  Besides,  this  passage 
is  by  some  considered  as  a  promise,  that  if  we  walk 
in  the  Spirit,  and  endeavour  to  maintain  a  holy  anc* 
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heavenly  frame  of  mind,  we  shall  be  preserved  from 
the  power  of  temptation  by  Him  who  is  *^  able  to 
keep  us  from  falling." 

"  Could  we  but  climb  where  Moses  stood,"  or 
could  we  ascend  with  St.  Paul  to  the  third  heaven, 
and  see,  in  vision,  unutterable  glories,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  we  should  be  effectually  con- 
vinced of  the  inferiority  of  earthly  good.  Now  a 
lively  faith  overcomes  the  world  just  in  this  way : 
it  affords  us  such  an  evidence  of  things  unseen,  so 
shows  us  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  that  we 
need  not  that  the  heavens  should  be  rent  to  reveal 
the  celestial  world  to  our  sight,  and  to  convince  us 
of  its  superiority  to  present  things.  We  believe 
God ;  we  give  full  credit  to  his  assurances  concern- 
ing what  he  has  prepared  for  those  that  love  him ; 
so  that  if  one  should  rise  from  the  dead,  the  persuar 
sion  would  not  be  stronger. 

What  an  encouragement  to  faith  is  that  word 
of  its  great  author — "  Blessed  are  they  who  have 
not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed  1"  "Andyetj"  he 
says,  intimating  that  he  fails  not  mercifully  to  take 
into  the  account  the  difficulties  and  hinderances 
to  faith  which  the  infirmities  of  human  nature 
put  in  our  way :  he  remembers  that  we  are  dust : 
he  knows  there  is  a  veil  of  flesh  upon  our  hearts ; 
so  that  it  is  no  easy  attainment  for  us  to  believe 
in  things  of  which  our  senses  can  take  no  cogni- 
zance. But  blessed  are  they  who  have  conquered 
these  difficulties;  who,  having  earnestly  sought,  have 
obtained  spiritual  discernment  We  justly  consider 
those  individuals  peculiarly  favoured  who  saw  and 
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conversed  with  our  Lord ;  yet  there  are,*  it  seemis, 
in  some  respects,  superior  advantages  enjoyed  by 
those  whose  mortal  eyes  have  never  beheld  •  him. 
The  disciples  had  not  the  opportunity  of  honour- 
ing God  by  so  strong  a  faith  as  we,  who  simply 
trust  his  word;  who  not  having  seen,  believe  and 
love.  James,  Peter,  and  John,  who  were  with  him 
on  the  holy  mount,  and  there  saw  his  glory — 
who  met  with  some  of  the  blessed  society — ^saw 
the  heavenly  apparel  white  and  glistening,  and 
heard  the  celestial  discourse — ^what  could  they  do 
but  believe  and  acknowledge  that  he  was  the  Son 
of  God?  But  we,  who  have  not  this  kind  of  de- 
monstration, but  admit  the  sure  evidence  of  faith, 
thereby  '<  obtain  this  testimony,  that  we  more  espe- 
cially please  God." 

When  our  hopes  are  fixed  on  any  earthly  scheme, 
how  continually  is  that  project  the  subject  of  our 
thoughts ;  whenever  they  are  for  a  season  diverted 
from  it  by  unavoidable  engagements,  how  naturally 
they  return  again  to  the  favourite  idea  I  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  hope  and  wish  much  for  any  thing  of  which 
we  rarely  think,  or  think  only  with  reluctance  ?  liCt 
the  experience  of  the  youngest  reader  answer  the 
question.  By  this  test,  then,  we  may  safely  judge 
whether  we  have  any  genuine  desires  for  spiritual 
blessings ;  whether  or  not  our  hopes  and  affections 
are  reaJly  fixed  on  heavenly  objects.  **  If  we  are 
indeed  risen  with  Christ,  we  shall  seek  those  things 
which  are  above ;"  and  they  will  be  the  subjects  of 
our  frequent  and  favourite  contemplation.  If  we  are 
conscious  that  this  is  not  our  experience,  let  us 
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remember,  that  «  fcci^  is^lje  gift  of  God ;"  let  it  be 
oar  instant  concelrnH  tci  iiqplote  him,  with  ceaseless 
supplication,  to  <*^help  our  unbelief,"  that  we  may 
henceforth.possess  a  lively  evidence  of  things  unseen, 
and  have  our  highest  hopes  fixed  upon  them. 


XXX. 

JEREMIAH  III.  4. 

**  WILT  THOU  NOT  FROM  THIS  TIMB  CRT  UNTO  ME,  MY  FATHER, 
THOU  ART  THE  GUIDE  OF  MY  YOUTH?'' 

When  we  are  tempted  to  entertain  hard  and 
injurious  thoughts  of  our  heavenly  Father,  such 
as  our  own  evil  hearts  and  the  suggestions  of 
Satan  incline  us  to  form — when  we  are  ready  to 
suppose  him  a  rigorous  and  austere  master,  reaping 
where  he  has  not  .sown ;  or  a  vindictive  judge,  de- 
lighting more  in  vengeance  than  in  mercy — surely 
it  should  overwhelm  us  with  grief  and  shame  to  call 
to  mind  any  of  those  numerous  passages  of  Scripture 
in  which  He  condescends  to  use  the  language  of 
affectionate  expostulation,  and  tender  persuasion,  to 
sinners  of  every  degree. 

Are  there  not  those  who  form  a  tacit  excuse  for 
their  continued  neglect  of  religion,  by  indulging 
such  false  and  unscriptural  ideas  of  our  most  com- 
passionate and  merciful  Father  ? — As  though  He 
would  be  more  displeased  by  their  presuming  to 
accept  salvation,  than  by  their  continuing  to  neglect 
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and  refuse  it.  This  proud  and  hostile  state  of  mind 
must  be  peculiarly  offensive  to  Him,  who  dwells  and 
delights  in  the  humble  and  contrite  spirit  It  is  a 
temper  common  to  our  fallen  nature,  and  is  more  or 
less  indulged  by  all  sinners  before  they  are  persuaded 
to  "  venture  on  His  grace."  But  an  affecting  appeal, 
like  that  in  the  text,  has  broken  many  a  stout  heart, 
and  brought  down  the  high  thoughts  that  had  exalted 
themselves  against  the  knowledge  of  God.  May  all 
who  now  read  it  feel  assured  that  God  is  willing  and 
ready*  to  be  a  guide  and  a  father,  even  to  them  ! 

"Wilt  thou  not  from  this  time?" — There  are 
some  occasions  when  this  encouraging  inquiry  is 
pressed  upon  the  heart  and  conscience  with  more 
than  usual  urgency :  such  as  those  periodical  seasons 
when  we  are  wont  to  meditate  on  the  quick  passage 
of  life — on  recovery  from  illness— on  escape  from 
danger — when  changes  have  taken  place  in  outward 
circumstances,  and  even  (as  the  connexion  of  the  text 
fully  warrants  us  to  conclude)  after  having  deeply 
fallen  into  temptation,  and  when  the  conscience  is 
most  heavily  burdened  with  sin.  Then,  instead  of 
those  denunciations  of  wrath,  which  are  reserved 
for  a  state  of  final  impenitency,  hear  how  the  Lord 
pitieth  his  children  ! — "  Wilt  thou  not.  from  this  time 
cry.  My  Father  ?" 

But  how  many  excuses  are  our  hearts  ready  to 
make ;  how  many  specious  arguments  are  brought 
forward  against  an  immediate  answer  to  this  appeal ! 
Any  time  but  thie  time,  we  are  ready  to  say ;  but 
when  are  we  as  much  in  earnest  in  our  desires  as 
God  is  in  his  invitations  ? — none  but  the  present 
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time  will  suffice  us.  AmoDgst  tbese  vain  excuses, 
one,  not  very  uncommon,  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  we 
must  wait  God's  time  for  enlightening  our  minds, 
and  bringing  us  to  himself.  This  is  no  other  than 
a  device  of  our  great  enemy,  to  induce  us  to  delay 
those  endeavours,  and  neglect  those  means,  which, 
he  knows,  if  persevered  in,  would  issue  in  our 
eternal  happiness.  When  we  search  the  Scriptures, 
we  find  that  the  whole  tenor  of  them  discountenances 
such  a  notion.  Although  it  is  true  that  God  must 
work  in  us  every  good  thing,  yet  we  are,  at  the  same 
time,  commanded  to  **  work  out  our  own  salvation ;" 
and  all  his  great  and  precious  promises  are  connected 
with  our  praying  for  the  performance  of  them. 
"  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive ;"  Grod  is  rich  unto  all 
that  call  upon  him.  So  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
expect  that  he  will  aid  us  by  his  good  Spirit,  unless 
we  continually  and  fervently  implore  Him  to  do  so. 
Here,  in  the  text  also,  we  are  required  to  caU  upon 
God  to  be  our  father  and  our  guide,  otherwise,  it 
is  plainly  implied,  that  he  will  never  fulfil  those 
gracious  offices  towards  us.  But  how  exceedingly 
encouragirg  it  is  to  know,  that  he  is  waiting  to-be 
thus  gracious,  and  that  none  who  apply  will  be  sent 
empty  away  I 

A  more  frequent  cause,  with  many,  of  back- 
wardness and  delay  in  seeking  God,  is  the  sense 
they  entertain  of  the  worldliness  and  vanity  of  their 
hearts,  so  that  they  are  tempted  to  consider  it  almost 
hopeless  for  them  to  attempt  to  become  religious  in 
earnest — so  many  are  the  difficulties  within  and 
without.     But   then,   they   should  remember  that 
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the  great  work  of  turning  an  evil  and  vain  mind 
from  sin  to  holiness,  from  earth  to  heaven,  is  not  to 
be  effected  by  our  own  power  or  might ;  we  are  not 
required  to  do  it.  Our  encouragement  is  this — that 
^<  to  God  all  things  are  possible,"  and  he  is  not  only 
able,  but  willing,  to  make  this  vast  change  in  every 
heart  that  is  sincere  in  requesting  him  to  do  so. 
«  A  new  heart,"  he  says,  "  I  will  give  you,  and  a 
right  spirit  I  will  put  within  you  ;"  but,  observe, 
it  is  added,  *^  for  all  these  things  I  will  be  inquired 
of  by  the  house  of  Israel  to  do  it  for  them."  We 
must  all  lie  down  in  despair  if  it  were  not  for  these 
promises :  but  since  we  have  them,  and  from  God^ 
who  cannot  lie,  why  should  we  not  joyfully,  and 
immediately  avail  ourselves  of  the  amazing  benefit 
which  they  hold  out  ?  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
these  invitations  are  given  to  those  who  are  already 
partly  righteous.  No,  they  are  made,  as  the  Scrip- 
tures assure  us,  to  those  who  are  at  present  "  far 
from  righteousness,"  and  even  to  '*  the  stout-hearted." 
Those  who  are  worldly,  vain,  destitute  of  any  taste 
for  spiritual  pleasures,  and  quite  helpless — these  are 
the  persons  whom  God  condescends  to  invite,  and 
to  ^*  beseech  to  be  reconciled  to  himself  through 
Jesus  Christ"  What  can  any  reader  require  more 
to  encourage  him,  from  this  tinier  to  cry  unto  God  as 
his  father  ? 

Some  find  an  excuse  for  their  delay  in  the  fear 
that  if  they  should  make  a  prompt  and  decided 
profession  of  religion,  they  should  but  disgrace 
it,  for  want  of  perseverance  in  the  good  way,  and 
for  want  of  strength  to  resist  temptation,  and  so  the 
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last  error  would  be  worse  than  the  first.  But  this 
is  only  an  excuse ;  for  we  are  assured  that  the  same 
grace  that  enables  us  to  begin  a  new  course,  will, 
in  the  use  of  the  same  means,  strengthen  us  to  hold 
on  in  it 

Many  more  objections  might  be  mentioned  and 
refuted,  which,  like  stumbling-blocks,  we  are  ever 
ready  to  place  in  our  own  way.  But,  after  all,  if 
we  do  but  set  ourselves  seriously  and  frequently  to 
reflect  upon  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject,  if 
we  do  but  consider  the  value  of  our  souls,  we  shall 
not  suffer  any,  nor  all  of  them,  to  hinder  us  from 
pressing  in  through  the  strait  gate,  nor  from  keeping 
on  in  the  narrow  way.  How  soon  will  this  life  be 
over  I  so  soon,  that  if  we  could  gain  the  whole  world 
— if  every  wish  of  our  hearts  were  to  be  fully  gratis 
tied — and  if  those  things  that  are  inconvenient  and 
disagreeable  to  us  were  to  be  immediately  removed, 
what  would  it  all  profit?  But  life,  at  the  best, 
abounds  with  disappointment,  and  weariness,  and 
dissatisfaction  :  when  we  attain  what  we  so  earnestly 
desired  we  feel  much  less  delight  in  it  than  we  had 
expected,  and  begin  to  think  of  some  new  object  to 
satisfy  our  restless  wishes.  Thus  end  the  world's 
promises — not  so  those  of  God.  Secret  satisfaction 
is  experienced  by  true  Christians,  even  here  in  the 
sense  of  his  favour,  and  in  a  good  hope  for  the 
future ;  and  happiness  beyond  our  power  to  conceive 
is  treasured  up  for  them  in  heaven. 

It.  is  necessary,  however,  to  guard  against  un- 
founded expectations  of  immediate  rest,  peace,  and 
enjoyment,  as  soon  as  we  begin  in  earnest  to  seek 
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God.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  every  thing  wil) 
be  granted  to  us  the  moment  we  cry  to  him  as  our 
father.  Nor  should  this  discourage  us.  Real  reli- 
gion is  a  gradual  work,  dim  at  first,  but  growing 
brighter  and  brighter  to  the  last:  while  a  false 
profession  will  make  a  great  show  at  the  beginning, 
and  then  gradually  die  away. 

There  is  no  instance  in  which  the  insufficiency  of 
language,  and  the  weakness  of  every  human  means  of 
persuasion,  is  so  sensibly  felt  as  when  we  endeavour 
to  arouse  each  other  to  a  due  attention  to  religion. 
What  words  can  paint  the  importance  of  salvation  I — 
What  mind  can  conceive  the  terrors  of  refusing  it  I 
— God  only  comprehends  the  subject,  and  he  tells 
us,  "  we  must  \^e  born  again  :"  for  if  this  change  do 
not  take  place  upon  us,  it  were  "  better  for  us  we 
had  never  been  born."  May  God  teach  us  the 
value  of  our  souls,  and  convince  us  of  the  emptiness 
of  all  those  excuses  for  delay  with  which  Satan 
furnishes  our  lingering  and  reluctant  minds  I 
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WINTER  EVENINGS. 

At  the  present  season  of  the  year,  when  by  many 
an  oblique  glance,  and  shy  look,  the  retiring  sun 
intimates  his  intention  of  keeping  up  the  old  custom 
this  winter,  we  console  ourselves  for  his  shortening 
visits  by  anticipating  the  pleasures  and  advantages 
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peculiar  to  the  time  of  his  withdrawment.  Not  all 
the  charms  of  summer's  evening,  under  its  most 
lovely  aspect,  can  produce  more  pleasurable  emotions 
than  the  fire-side  comforts  of  a  winter's  night. 
Indeed,  to  the  domestic  taste  and  manners  of  the 
sober  English,  it  has  appropriate  attractions  : — 
while  our  sprightly  neighbours  across  the  channel, 
whose  happiness  lies  more  out  of  doors,  may  regret 
the  departure  of  the  time  when,  <<  in  the  shade  of  an 
elm,  to  the  sound  of  a  reed,"  they  dance  away  their 
merry  summers ;  we  find  in  winter  such  a  balance 
of  comfort  and  advantage  as  fully  reconciles  us  to  its 
approach ;  and  which  leads  those  who  reflect  upon  it 
to  admire  the  goodness  of  Him,  who,  sitting  in  the 
circle  of  the  heavens,  rolls  round  ^^  the  varied  year," 
and  by  the  continual  change  of  the  seasons,  has  so 
admirably  consulted  the  tastes,  the  duties,  and  even 
th^  restlessness  of  man. 

« 

"  Nov  stir  the  fire,  and  dose  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofii  round : 
JSo  let  UB  welcome  peaceful  OTening  in." 

But  ere  the  shutters  close,  and  the  curtains  fall, 
may  we  not  be  allowed  to  take  a  peep  at  some  of 
these  happy  domestic  circles  illumined  by  the  ani- 
mating blaze  ?  It  is  a  pleasure  even  to  think  of  the 
many,  many  comfortable  parlours  in  England  that 
exhibit  such  a  family  picture  every  night.  There 
behold  the  busy  work-table,  where  the  improving 
book  circulates  from  hand  to  hand — the  lively  con- 
versation, and  the  sweet  interchange  of  the  charities 
of  social  life.  These  are  the  favourite  haunts  of 
happiness,  and  the  nurseries  of  the  private  virtues, 
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especially  where  peace  and  piety,  taste  and  intelli- 
gence, combine  to  grace  the  scene.  And  those  whose 
<<  lines  are  fallen  in  such  pleasant  places,"  should 
indeed  give  thanks  to  God  for  so  favoured  a  lot* 

A  large  majority  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  are  i 

enjoying  the  privileges  of  a  parental  home,  and 
belong  to  that  class  of  society  whose  condition  the 
Bible  itself  has  decided  to  be  the  most  favourable  to 
happiness — those  to  whom  is  given  "  neither  poverty 
nor  riches/'  It  is  into  the  apartments  of  this  class 
of  persons  that  we  are  just  now  venturing  to  glance, 
and  such  the  readers  whose  attention  we  beg  leave 
to  invite.  For,  through  the  opening  of  the  curtains, 
we  could  fancy  we  espy  on  many  a  table  the  yellow 
cover  of  a  little  pamphlet,  which  we  readily  enough 
conclude  to  be  "  the  Youth's  Magazine;"  and  under 
this  persuasion,  proceed  to  address  the  respective 
assemblies. 

Having  already  congratulated  them  on  their 
happy  and  favourable  circumstances,  we  would  next 
remind  them  of  the  possibility  of  so  neglecting,  if  . 
not  abusing  their  privileges,  that  the  long  succession 
of  winter  evenings  now  before  them,  may,  after  all, 
be  but  unprofitably  passed.  Listlessness  of  body 
and  of  mind,  frivolity,  carelessness,  or  desultory 
habits,  may  render  the  advantages  of  retirement, 
leisure,  and  intelligent  friends,  so  far  useless,  that 
the  present  season  may  escape  with  as  little  im- 
provement to  such  individuals^  as  all  the  former 
precious  winters  and  summers  of  their  past  lives. 

There  is  one  very  encouraging  circumstance  re- 
specting the  evenings  of  the  approaching  winter, 
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on  which  we  may,  without  exception,  congratulate 
every  one  of  our  readers,  let  their  circumstances  or 
prospects  be  what  they  may :  I  mean  that  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  yet  to  come — an  advantage,  be  it 
remembered,  of  which  a  very  few  months  will  de- 
prive us.  The^  first  moist,  mild,  and  bright  spring 
evening  that  surprises  us  with  the  conviction  that 
the  winter  is  really  gone,  will  be  pleasant  or  painful 
in  proportion  to  the  manner  in  which  we  have  spent 
it.  Let  us  at  once  so  begin  to  employ  it,  as  to 
insure  agreeable  and  self-approving  reflections  for 
that  time !  Who  amongst  our  readers  will  be  so 
happy  as  to  be  able,  with  modest  satisfaction,  then 
to  say,  **  I  have  improved  the  past  season ;  I  have 
madb  some  solid  acquirements ;  added  to  my  little 
stifck  of  knowledge;  strengthened  my  habits  of 
thought ;  made  some  progress  in  the  social  virtues, 
and  grown  in  some  degree,  in  Christian  grace  and 
knowledge  ?"  What  a  happy  winter  will  such  have 
passed  I  and  this  happiness  it  is  now  within  the 
power  of  every  one  to  insure. 

But  there  may  be  some,  even  of  our  readers,  who 
are  looking  forward  to  their  winter  evenings  with 
feelings  widely  different  from  these.  The  pleasant 
parties,  large  and  small,  the  long  succession  of 
Christimas  visits,  are  the  attractions  that  give  bril- 
liancy to  the  dull  aspect  of  winter  to  many  a  youthful 
eye.  And  it  is  readily  granted,  that  an  occasional 
interchange  of  friendly  visits  amongst  an  intelligent 
circle  of  friends,  is  one  of  the  real  pleasures  of  winter 
evenings.  But  this,  in  itself  so  desirable,  is  not 
always  restrained  within  moderate  limits;   and  it 
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cannot  be  doubted,  that  where  the  employments 
and  duties  of  home  are  continually  broken  in  upon 
(though  by  the  best  society)  no  successful  progress 
will  be  made  in  what  is  most  important  to  our  wel- 
fare and  happiness.  It  b  to  little  purpose  to  spend 
the  morning  in  useful  pursuits,  if  in  the  evening 
the  thoughts  are  always  to  be  dissipated  and  dis- 
tracted in  a  mixed  company.  Associating  with 
agreeable  friends  is  of  all  recreations  the  most  de- 
lightful ;  but  when,  from  its  frequency,  it  becomes 
a  sort  of  business  rather  than  a  recreation,  the 
good  is  overbalanced  by  a  thousand  evils ;  and  if 
this  be  the  case,  even  with  improving  societyi  what 
must  be  the  effect  of  incessant  vbiting  with  the 
giddy,  volatile,  and  dissipated,  or  with  g6ssi|(ing 
and  censorious  acquaintances  ?  It  is  then  to 
evenings  at  home  that  we  more  particularly  refer, 
as  seasons  capable  of  affording  true  pleasure  and 
improvement 

Although  it  must  be  admitted  that  young  people, 
enjoying  parental  protection  and  instruction,  are 
in  the  most  favoured  circumstances,  yet  there  are 
advantages,  and  comforts  too,  peculiar  to  every 
condition. 

That  long  range  of  lighted  windows,  where  the 
confused  din  of  voices  and  of  machinery  indicates 
the  close  and  crowded  manufactory,  forms,  indeed, 
a  strange  contrast  with  the  quiet,  orderly,  and  com- 
fortable parlours  into  which  we  have  just  been 
intruding.  Yet  what  thousands  in  England  will 
pass  their  evenings  as  well  as  their  mornings  herel 
The  air  is  bad,  the  work  hard,  and  the  wages  low ; 
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yet  even  here  is  many  a  heart  as  light  as  any  in 
the  gayest  assemblies.  Here  they  enjoy  the  grand 
prerogative  of  honest  labour,  that  of  losing  the 
present  sense  of  their  real  troubles  in  their  engross- 
ing employments ;  and  they  are  far  too  busy  and  too 
necessitous  to  be  disturbed  with  imaginary  ones.  In 
these  respects  how  often  is  the  weaoer- happier  than 
the  wearer!  Then  we  might  think  of  the  little 
crowded  back  rooms  in  every  town,  and  many  a 
street,  where  circles  of  young  females  are  plying  the 
busy  needle,  often  alas!  till  long  po^^  evening;  pre- 
paring the  gay  attire  of  those  who  are  by  no  means 
so  much  happier  than  the  makers,  as  both  parties 
perhaps  may  imagine.  In  such  situations  as  these, 
if  the  fear  of  God  and  a  desire  of  mutual  improve- 
ment should  prevail,  the  laborious  hours  might  pass 
with  pleasure  and  profit,  in  addition  to  the  cheerful- 
ness which  ever,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  attends 
on  honest  industry. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enumerate  all  the 
different  modes  in  which  winter  evenings  may  be 
spent,  but  there  is  one  which  must  not  be  omitted 
— the  manner  of  spending  Sabbath  evenings.  This 
is  indeed  an  important  and  valuable  portion  of  our 
time;  and  Oh,  how  much  depends  on  its  right 
improvement  I 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  young 
will  pass  this  hour  at  the  crowded  lecture.  How 
many  a  serious  appeal,  solemn  warning,  and  affec- 
tionate invitation,  will  sound  in  their  ears  on  these 
occasions,  during  the  present  winter  I  But  there  are 
in  some  cases  peculiar  temptations  to  levity  and 
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vanity  of  mind  in  evening  lectures,  and  therefore  .a 
double  concern  should  be  felt  by  those  who  attend 
them,  to  improve  the  instruction  and  to  avoid  the 
danger ;  remembering  that  there  b  nothing  so  har- 
dening to  the  heart,  so  benumbing  to  the  conscience, 
as  the  indulgence  of  a  light  temper  of  mind  under 
the  quickening  means  of  grace.  Happier,  we  think, 
are  they  whose  opportunities  admit  of  dividing  the 
evening  of  that  day  between  family  and  private 
devotions.  What  progress  might  be  made  in  the 
heavenly  road,  in  the  course  of  this  winter,  by  a 
diligent  improvement  of  those  precious  seasons  I 
This  is  the  hour  for  joyous  contemplation  on  the  life 
to  come ;  for  deep  meditation;  for  close  self-exami- 
nation; for  an  improvement  of  the  past  engagements 
of  the  day ;  for  fervent  importunate  prayer. 

Should  these  hints  induce  any  of  my  readers  to 
set  a  higher  value  on  this  portion  of  their  time,  and 
to  make  a  more  diligent  improvement  of  it,  I  shall 
not  regret  having  employed  one  of  my  own  winter 
evenings  in  suggesting  them. 
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*'  BEHOLD,  NOW  IS  THB  ACCEFTBO  TIMB.** 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with  religion  more 
frequently  insisted  on  than  the  folly  and  danger  of 
delay*    But,  however  trite  the  topic,  no  apology 
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i»n  be  required  for  its  introd  action,  while  the  folly 
is  still,  in  any  instances,  allowed,  and  while  the 
danger  continues  to  be  incurred.  The  persons 
most  inexcusable  in  such  conduct,  are  those  whose 
judgments  are  already,  informed  in  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  who  admit  a  change  of  heart  to 
be  necessary,  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  in  order 
to  their  escaping  future  punishment ;  but  who,  not- 
withstanding this  conviction,  put  off  the  dreaded 
effort  to  what  they  vainly  hope  will  prove  a  more 
convenient  season.  Is  there  not  reason  to  fear, 
that  in  what  is  called  the  religious  world,  there  are 
multitudes  of  every  age,  who  would  answer  to  this 
description  ? 

Amongst  the  various  fallacies,  by  means  of  which 
such  persons  endeavour  to  pacify  their  consciences, 
and  by  which  they  maintain  a  degree  of  tranquillity 
under  such  extremely  perilous  circumstances,  the 
most  usual  and  powerful  is  a  secret  persuasion  that 
time  and  space  will  be  granted  them  before  it  is  too 
late.  Should  they  live  to  old  age,  they  doubt  not 
that  as  they  retire  from  the  pleasures  and  business 
of  this  life,  they  shall  have  leisure,  and,  at  least, 
more  inclination  to  think  of  another  world:  and 
should  they  be  cut  down  in  youth,  or  in  maturity, 
they  trust  that  a  lingering  sickness  will  furnish  the 
needed  opportunity.  There  are  none,  indeed,  ex- 
cept the  most  ignorant,  who  would  distinctly  avow 
either  to  others  or  to  themselves,  that  they  are 
delaying  attention  to  religion  on  this  ground  ;  yet, 
is  not  an  undefined  hope  of  this  nature  the  silent 
apology  by  which  the  remonstrances  of  conscience. 
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are  silenced,  and  the  emotions  of  fear  suppressed  ? 
To  such  individuals  the  words  of  the  text  sound 
in  tones  of  alternate  encouragement  and  thunder, 
**  Now  is  the  accepted  time !" 

The  dangerous  delusion  just  referred  to,  may  he 
strengthened  by  the  habit  of  drawing  false  conclu- 
sions from  the  numerous  accounts  of  happy  deaths 
which  are  continually  circulated.  The  best  things 
are  liable  to  abuse;  and  these,  while  they  afford 
much  needful  stimulus  and  encouragement  to  some, 
are  greatly  abused  by  others,  to  their  own  unspeak- 
able injury.  The  worldly-minded  and  indolent 
readers  of  obituaries,  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  fre- 
quently reminded  of  the  unfounded  nature  of  those 
hopes  which  rest  on  the  uncertain,  and  most  un- 
favourable opportunities  of  a  dying  hour. 

Besides  the  often-mentioned  argument  against 
such  a  dependence,  that  they,  like  others,  may  be 
cut  down  by  a  stroke  too  sudden,  or  too  severe,  to 
allow  any  attention  to  the  concerns  of  the  soul ;  it 
may  be  remarked  that  if  there  are  any  individuals 
who  have  peculiar  cause  to  apprehend  that  God,  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  awful  threatening,  will  '<  laugh 
at  their  calamity,  and  mock  when  their  fear  cometh," 
it  is  they  who,  cherishing  these  false  hopes,  have 
deliberately  refused  the  calls  of  grace,  during  all 
their  years  of  health  and  vigour.  It  should  also 
be  considered,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
happy  deaths  of  which  we  read,  or  hear,  relate  the 
experience  of  persons  who  had  devoted  themselves 
fo  religion  long  before.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
stances that  occur  of  death-bed  repentance,  espe- 
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cially  amongst  persons  previously  familiar  with 
the  truths  of  the  gospel,  they  are  so  rare,  and  are 
frequently  attended  with  so  much  doubt,  that  to 
rest  our  hopes  for  eternity  on  the  probability  of 
such  a  case  being  ours,  is  a  kind  of  folly  and  impru-^ 
dence  scarcely  heard  of  in  conducting  the  common 
concerns  of  life.  It  should  also  be  considered,  that 
while  most  cases  of  this  kind  that  occur  are  made 
public,  by  widely  spread  report,  nothing  is  heard, 
beyond  a  confined  circle,  of  the  continually  occur- 
ring instances  of  a  less  hopeful  character.  Indi- 
viduals are  daily  leaving  this  world,  by  whom  re- 
ligion, if  not  wholly  neglected,  had  been  but  very 
partially  attended  to ; — our  places  of  worship,  even 
those  where  the  gospel  is  faithfully  explained,  ex- 
hibit but  too  many  specimens  of  this  kind.  Persons 
fill  their  accustomed  seats  with  regularity,  and  pay 
some  respect  to  religion  by  their  outward  observ- 
ances, but  yet  make  no  decided  profession  of  it, 
and  would  candidly  confess  as  much  if  they  were 
appealed  to.  There  is,  indeed,  a  degree  of  hope  not 
unfrequently  attending  the  death-beds  of  individuals 
of  this  class.  An  alarming  illness  forces  the  suf- 
ferer to  seriousness;*  ministers  and  pious  friends 
now  surround  him  with  prayers,  tears,  and  admo- 
nitions: a  dying  person  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
sincere  and  earnest  in  his  desires  of  salvation ;  he 
listens  with  avidity ;  he  requests  the  prayers  of 
others,  and  attempts  the  much  neglected  exercise 
himself.  After  having  suffered  grievous  and  agoni- 
zing apprehensions,  it  may  be  that  before  the  closing 
scene,  his  mind  becomes  in  a  degree  tranquillized^ 
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he  has  some  hope  ;  it  cannot  be  said,  that  <<  he  dies 
and  makes  no  sign."  When  all  is  over,  the  mourn- 
ing survivors  cherish  that  doubtful  spark  for  their 
own  consolation;  it  is  referred  to,  perhaps  in  a 
funeral  sermon ;  and  hence  the  neighbours  and 
acquaintance  of  the  deceased,  who  may  be  living  a 
life  of  similar  carelessness  and  neglect,  draw  a  dan- 
gerous inference  in  their  own  favour,  and  conclude 
that  they  also  shall  have  hope  in  their  end,  although 
they  shdl  continue  to  love  and  enjoy  the  world  as 
they  have  done.  With  regard  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  such  an  individual  in  the  world  on  which 
he  has  entered,  it  would  be  presumption,  indeed, 
to  pronounce ;  "  charity  hopeth  all  things,"  and 
love  must  needs  "  believe  all  things,"  in  such  a 
case;  but,  oh  I  who  could  have  the  temerity  to  say, 
"  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  careless  professor  ?  " 
The  language  not  only  of  true  wisdom,  but  of 
common  prudence,  rather  is,  "  Let  tts  give  all  dili- 
gence to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure,  that 
we  may  escape  the  fearful  uncertainty  of  such  an 
end  I " 

Who  but  they  who  ha^  felt,  can  imagine  the 
remorse,  the  consternation,  the  hurry,  the  agonies 
of  such  an  hour  I  The  reasonable  argument  which 
the  distracted  mind  brings  against  itself  is,  that, 
according  to  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  and 
according  to  the  most  usual  dispensations  of  God 
with  mankind,  the  great  question  at  the  last  day 
will  not  be — how  we  died^  but  how  we  lived.  The 
long  successive  years  of  life  and  health  form  our 
season  of  probation^  concerning  which  period  it  is 
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said,  that  <'  every  one  shall  receive  according  to  what 
he  has  done  in  it."  Now  if  this  precious  season  is 
deliberately  and  wilfully  unimproved ;  if  we  have  not, 
at  any  period  of  it,  believed,  and  from  thence  forward 
obeyed  and  done  his  commandments,  a  person  at 
the  close  of  life,  conscious  of  this,  must  reflect  with 
unutterable  anguish,  that  he  has  placed  himself 
beyond  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  divine  mercy, 
although  not  beyond  the  possible  reach  of  it ;  for 
"  to  God,  all  things  are  possible."  'He  has  (if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed)  abandoned  himself  to 
the  chance  of  making  one  of  an  extremely  small 
minority ;  or  to  that  of  forming  an  exception  to  a 
general  rule. 

The  case  of  the  profane  and  abandoned,  of  one 
born  and  bred  in  vice  and  ignorance,  who  never 
distinctly  heard  of  the  way  of  salvation,  till  some 
charitable  visiter  comes  to  declare  it  to  him  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  appears  far  more  hopeful,  where 
signs  of  repentance  and  faith  are  manifested,  than 
that  of  the  cumberer  of  the  ground,  of  one  who 
has  been  long  an  unfruitful  partaker  of  the  means  of 
grace.  In  the  former  instance,  the  individual  had  not 
been  immediately  called  until  that  time,  therefore  his 
having  stood  all  the  day  idle  need  not  so  greatly 
discourage  him :  but,  in  the  latter,  the  gracious  call 
has  been  repeated  hour  after  hour,  and  yet  he  never 
went  to  work  in  the  vineyard. 

But  to  suppose  the  best  and  the  utmost  con- 
cerning the  final  safety  of  such  persons,  are  we 
not  fully  warranted  by  Scripture  to  conclude  that 
instead  of   that  <'  abundant  entrance "   which  is 
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ezpreflflly  mentLoDed  as  the  reward  of  a  hoh^  life,  and 
of  haying  '^abounded  in  the  work  of  the  Lord/' 
individuals  thus  ''plucked  from  the  burning,"  and 
"scarcely  saved,"  will  "suffer  loss,"  a  loss  that 
eternity  itself  will  not  repair  ?  If  the  most  faithful 
and  laborious  servants  of  Christ  have,  at  the  close 
of  life,  lamented  with  deep  regret,  that  they  had 
not  been  more  devoted  to  Hb  service,  what  a  painful 
retrospect  must  theirs  be,  who  cannot  recollect 
a  single  act  performed  from  genuine  motives  of  love 
to  God,  and  delight  in  his  service ;  but  who  have, 
throughout  life,  sought  only,  or  chiefly,  their  own 
interest  and  pleasure  I 

From  these  painful  thoughts,  let  us  turn  to  con- 
template thjB  happy  and  advantageous  circumstances 
of  those,  who  have  it  yet  in  their  power  to  devote 
their  youth,  their  health,  and  the  vigour  of  their 
days  to  God.  Whatever  apprehensions  others  may 
entertain,  every  young  person,  whether  in  health  or 
in  sickness,  may  be  assured  that  now  is,  most  em- 
phatically, the  accepted  iimey  with  regard  to  them. 
Although  they  may  have  been  guilty  of  much  sinful 
neglect  in  having  hitherto  disregarded  the  call,  yet 
it  still  addresses  them  in  accents  of  sweet  encourage^ 
ment — this  is  their  day  of  salvation ;  and  shall  it  be 
suffered  to  pass  away  unimproved  ?  I'he  hope  of 
reward  sweeteiis  labour  in  all  the  affairs  of  this  life. 
How  much  do  we  do  in  the  hope  of  a  distant,  and 
uncertain  benefit  I  The  pains  bestowed  on  educa- 
tion, the  toils  of  learning  a  business  or  profession, 
are  thought  abundantly  worth  while,  because  of  the 
expected  result     How  much  pains  and  labour  are 
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bestowed  in  preparations  for  pleasure  1 — many  days, 
sometimes,  devoted  to  the  entertainment  of  a  single 
evening,  and  this  believed  to  be  well  bestowed  too. 
Why  cannot  we  with  a  nobler  forethought,  with 
extended  views,  act  upon  a  similar  plan,  and  secure, 
by  a  comparatively  momentary  effort^  an  eternal 
reward?  To  keep  our  greatest  interest  always  in 
view,  is  true  wisdom.  Let  us  then,  in  all  seasons, 
consider  whether  the  line  of  conduct  we  are  now 
pursuing,  the  temper  of  mind  we  are  habitually 
indulging,  the  objects  of  our  present  pursuit,  are 
such  as  will,  in  their  remembrance,  soothe  or  imbitter 
a  dying  hour ;  are  they  such  as  we  shall  reflect  upon 
with  pain  and  fear,  or  with  humble  satisfaction  then  ? 
— And  oh !  let  us  not  be  guilty  of  such  cruelty  and 
injustice  to  ourselves,  as  to  be  preparing  thorns  and 
briers  for  that  hour  I 

The  threatenings  and  terrors  of  the  Lord,  with 
which  it  .is  needful  to  persuade  the  young  and  the 
healthy,  are  not,  however,  equally  apprbpriate  in 
addressing  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  dying,  what- 
ever their  former  characters  may  have  been.  Those 
wl^  have  already,  unhappily,  placed  themselves  in 
the  unfavourable  and  precarious  circumstances  above 
described— who  have  it,  therefore,  no  longer  in  their 
power  to  devote  a  life  to  God,  are  by  no  means  war- 
ranted in  abandoning  themselves  to  despair.  Since 
He  still  afibrds  them  a  season,  however  unfavouiteble, 
for  reflection  and  prayer — since  intervals  of  eas» 
and  reason  are  given,  let  them  be  employed  in 
earnest  application  to  "the  God  of  all  grace,  whose 
ways  are  not  as  ours.''    Although  the. shadows  of 
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night  are  fast  approaching,  the  day  of  salvation  is 
not  yet  quite  closed ;  there  is  still  a  twilight  of  hope, 
and  He  who  "  multiplies  to  pardon,"  may  make 
even  this  an  accepted  time.  But,  reader  I  you  who 
have  still  the  choice  to  make,  will  you  venture  your 
ETERNAL  ALL  ou  such  a  fearful  peradventure 
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If  a  party  of  bold  and  noisy  school-boys,  many 
hundred  years  ago  (supposing  such   things   then 
were)  had  chanced,  amid  the  rocks  and  caves  of  the 
deserts  of  Judea,  to  discover  a  certain  young  recluse, 
of  whom  we  read  in  those  days— what  opinion  would 
they  probably  have  formed  of  him  ?     From  his  soli- 
tary life,  his  strange  and  rude  attire,  his   coarse 
food,   his   unpolished   manners,  they  would   most 
likely  have  thought  him  (certainly  by  modern  boys 
he  would  have  been  thought)  half  an  idiot,  and  half 
a  savage.     If  they  had  invited  him  to  join  in  their 
sports,  he  would  probably  have  discovered  awkward- 
ness and  diffidence ;  if  to  share  in  their  mirth,  he 
might  scarcely  have  comprehended  it :  if  they  had 
pressed  him  to  assist  in  any  daring  and  forbidden 
enterprise,  he  would  certainly  have  refused,  and  they 
would  have  pronounced  him  a  coward.     But  what 
is   said  of  this  singular  youth,  by  authority  that 
cannot  be. contradicted  ?     It  is  said,  that  as  "the 
chUd  grew  he  waxed  strong  in  spirit."    Now  this 
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kind  of  description  is  the  last,  we  apprehend,  that 
would  have  been  employed  in  reference  to  him,  by 
such  observers  as  have  been  supposed.  So  different 
are  the  ideas  attached  by  different  persons  to  the 
same  terms  I  To  be  strong  i»  spirit,  they,  perhaps, 
would  understand  to  mean,  being  daring,  impetuous, 
enterprising  in  mischief,  proud,  rebellious  ;  or,  in  one 
favourite  word,  spirited.  Let  us  then  endeavour  to 
rectify  our  ideas  on  the  subject,  by  observing  what 
were  the  qualities  in  this  youth  that  gained  him  so 
high  a  character. 

Now,  the  strength  of  his  mind  most  eminently 
appeared  in  his  habits  of  self-denial;  he  was  in- 
dulgent neither  in  body  nor  in  mind :  well,  there- 
fore, might  he  grow  more  than  commonly  vigorous 
in  both.  ^'  He  was  in  the  desert,"  it  is  said  ;  and 
there  coarsely  clad,  and  coarsely  fed — he  breathed 
the  pure  air  of  the  hills,  and  braved  the  keen  blast 
of  the  wilderness : — he  indulged  in  no  stimulants 
unnecessary  to  his  age — ^hc  took  '^  neither  wine  nor 
strong  drink;"  and  thus  his  mental  and  bodily 
powers  were  never  enervated.  Thus  he  was  qualified 
for  those  habits  of  deep  thought  and  contemplation, 
which,  doubtless,  prepared  him  for  the  difficult  mi- 
nistry in  which  he  was  afterwards  to  be  engaged ; 
and  he  was  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  distractions 
and  temptations  of  the  world. 

Now,  although  it  was  the  extraordinary  service  to 
which  he  was  to  be  called,  that  required  this  severe 
and  peculiar  preparation,  yet,  we  must  observe,  that 
a  similar  kind,  though  not  the  same  degree,  of  mental 
and  bodily  discipline,  b  still  and  ever  necessary,  in 
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order  to  the  formation  of  a  strong  and  vigorous 
character ;  and  in  order  to  distinguished  usefulness . 
in  after  life.  Whatever  natural  courage  and  activity, 
>vhatever  good  and  generous  qualities  a  youth  may 
possess ;  yet,  if  he  is  not  capable  of  self-denial,  on 
small  as  well  as  on  great  occasions ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, his  daily  habits  are  indulgent,  he  will  never 
be  strong  in  spirity  but  weak,  feeble,  and  irresolute, 
and  easily  overcome  by  temptation. 

When  the  time  arrived  that  called  John  to  his 
public  ministry,  we  see  how  admirably  this  prepa- 
ratory discipline  qualified  him  for  it.  How  strong 
was  his  spirit,  and  what  true  courage  he  possessed, 
appears  from  his  close  preaching  and  plain  dealing 
with  all  the  different  descriptions  of  persons  whom 
he  addressed,  and  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  To 
high  and  low,  to  soldiers  and  to  kings,  he  was  equally 
faithful,  and  gave  to  each  the  most  plain  and  appro- 
priate admonitions. 

And  again,  how  eminently  does  the  strength  of 
his  mind  and  the  nobleness  of  his  spirit  appear  in 
his  humility.  He  was  a  popular  preacher — multi- 
tudes attended  his  ministry — all  the  country  people 
from  Judea,  and  crowds  from  Jerusalem  itself,  went 
out  to  him  in  the  wilderness.  But  what  effect  does 
all  this  produce  upon  him  ?  How  does  he  answer 
those  who  imagined  he  might  be  the  Messiah  himself, 
instead  of  his  herald  ?  <<  There  cometh  one  mightier 
than  I;  he  must  increase^  but  I  must  decrease"  This 
is  true  greatness,  and  we  are  no  longer  surprised  at 
that  very  remarkable  expression  used  concerning 
him^  by  the  angel,  to  his  father  Zacharias :  '<He 
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shall  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  Nor  whea 
the  Saviour  afterwards  declares,  that  "there  was 
none  greater  than  John  the  Baptist."  How  deeply 
then  ought  we  to  study  those  qualities,  and  how  ear- 
nestly aspire  to  the  attainment  of  those  graces  which 
obtain  such  high  praise  from  the  highest  source  I 

Extraordinary  virtues  are  generally  preparatory 
to  extraordinary  occasions ;  and  this  was  eminently 
the  case  in  the  present  instance.  John  did  not 
shrink  from  the  duty  of  reproving  a  king  for  his 
faults,  though  well  knowing  the  risk  at  which  he 
did  so;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  to  his  former 
crimes  the  wicked  Herod  added  this  above  all, 
"  that  he  shut  up  John  in  prison."  How  happily 
do  habits  of  self-denial  prepare  us  for  seasons  of 
adversity  and  privation  ?  It  is  a  question,  if  John 
found  his  prison  fare  at  all  less  dainty  than  that  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed,  in  early  life,  in 
the  desert  of  Judea.  Nor  could  his  raiment  be 
coanser,  nor  was  the  solitude  strange  to  him.  When 
"  Herod's  birth-day  was  kept,"  perhaps,  neither 
he  nor  his  guests  (whose  appetites  were  probably 
palled  and  vitiated  by  faring  sumptuously  every 
day)  enjoyed  the  feast  with  so  keen  a  relish  as  that 
with  which  John,  that  night,  partook  of  his  prison 
allowance.  And  what  a  contrast  appears  between 
the  characters  of  the  king  and  the  captive  I  While 
one  had  so  bold  a  spirit  as  to  reprove  the  man  in 
whose  power  he  was ;  the  feeble-minded  prince  had 
not  resolution  enough  to  resist  the  small  temptation 
to  which,  that  day,  he  was  exposed.  In  a  fit  of 
momentary  delight,  he  made  the   rash   and  pilly 
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speech  of  which  afterwards  he  so  bitterly  repented. 
This  circumstance  affords  a  true  specimen  of  weak' 
ness  of  mind;  the  weakness  of  a  mind  which  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  restraints — never  been 
exercised  in  self-denial.  When  Herod  was  young, 
it  might  be  said  of  him  as  of  John,  <<  that  the  child 
grew;**  but  we  may  feel  quite  sure,  that  it  was 
never  truly  said  of  him  that  "  he  waxed  strong  in 
spirit.**  Most  likely  he  was  a  spoiled  and  indulged 
boy.  How  long  and  how  well  might  the  daughter 
of  Herodias  have  danced,  in  the  sight  of  John  the 
Baptist,  before  he  would  have  squandered  one  dish 
of  his  locusts  or  one  cup  of  his  wild  honey  upon 
her  I  unless,  indeed,  from  motives  of  compassion 
or  hospitality. 

At  length  the  hour  came,  when  all  the  strength 
of  mind  and  courage  that  a  man  can  possess  were 
called  into  exercise.  And  we  may  be  sure,  that 
when  the  executioner  appeared  at  his  prison  door, 
the  spirit  of  John  did  not  fail  him.  He  knew  that 
his  next  remove  from  that  door  was  to  the  gate  of 
Heaven.  "  He  had  fulfilled  his  course.**  This  pro- 
phet, this  <^  more  than  a  prophet,**  bad  finished  his 
useful,  laborious  and  important  ministry ;  he  had 
"  prepared  the  way  of  the  Lord  ;**  and  now  what  had 
he  to  wait  or  wish  for,  but  his  eternal  recompense  ? 

Let  those  that  are  now  growing  tall  and  strong 
in  body,  inquire  seriously  and  thoughtfully  whether 
they,  like  John,  are  also  growing  in  true  strength 
and  vigour  of  mind. 
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SPRING  FLOWERS. 

That  is  a  pleasant  and  generous  kind  of  sym- 
pathy which  we  feel  with  the  unknown — ^with  persons 
whom  we  never  saw  or  heard  of,  and  who  never  saw 
or  heard  of  us,  but  who,  we  are  sure,  must  exist ; 
whose  circumstances,  pursuits,  and  pleasures  are 
very  similar  to  our  own.  I,  for  instance,  am  an  old 
gentleman,  retired  from  business,  of  very  regular 
habits.  I  occupy  a  small  neat  house  that  stands  in 
a  row,  in  the  outskirts  of  a  certain  town.  To  the 
back  of  each  of  these  houses  a  narrow  slip  of  garden 
ground  is  attached,  surrounded  with  a  high  wall* 
Now  this  wall  is  very  much  like  every  thing  else 
that  I  ever  met  with  in  life ;  that  is,  it  has  a  pretty 
nearly  equal  share  of  good  and  evil  belonging  to  it. 
It  serves  at  once  to  keep  out  the  thieves  and  the 
prospect.  It  prevents  our  neighbours  from  over- 
looking us,  but  also  prevents  our  overlooking  them 
(which  sometimes  my  good  wife  seems  to  regret). 
It  impedes  the  free  air,  and  yet  shelters  us  from  the 
cojd  winds ;  it  casts  a  huge  shadow  over  the  walks 
on  the  one  side,  but  affords  us  a  few  peaches  and 
plums  on  the  other :  so  that  I  have  often  moralized 
upon  this  wall.  Down  the  middle  of  my  garden 
runs  a  neat  gravel  walk,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
several  small  triangular  flower  beds,  surrounded 
with  narrow  walks,  which  intersect  each  other. 
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This  mornings  after  having  taken  my  coffee,  read 
the  newspaper,  wound  up  the  time-piece,  examined 
the  barometer,  reported  the  state  of  it  to  my  wife, 
and  predicted  the  weather  for  the  day ;  and  having 
also  fed  and  dressed  my  two  canaries,  all  which 
duties  have  been  punctually  performed  in  the  same 
order,  and  at  the  same  hour,  for  many  years  past ; 
I  issued  forth  to  take  the  accustomed  turn  in  my 
garden.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning;  the  air  having 
that  balmy  softness  which  so  cheeringly  assures  us 
that  another  spring  is  coming; — ^a  feeling  so  soothing 
to  the  sorlrowful,  so  inspiring  to  the  gay.  My  gravel 
walk  is  richly  bordered  with  polyanthuses,  snowdrops, 
and  crocuses ;  and  full  tufts  of  primroses,  and  other 
early  spring  flowers,  already  ornament  the  beds.  I 
take  pride  in  my  flowers,  I  confess;  and  am  not  a 
little  curious  in  them.  This  morning,  pleased  to 
see  so  fine  a  show  of  them,  and  feeling  altogether 
unusually  happy  and  good  humoured,  it  came  into 
my  mind,  as  before  hinted  (and  very  much  enter- 
tained I  was  with  the  thought)  what  a  vast  number 
of  old  gentlemen  and  elderly  ladies  throughout  the 
pleasant  gardens  of  old  England,  were  at  that  very 
moment  enjoying  precisely  the  same  kind  of  pleasure 
with  myself.  For  the  fine  and  settled  appearance 
of  the  sky  convinced  me  (who  am  not  a  little 
weather-wise)  that  its  clear  blue  canopied  at  that 
time  the  wholo  of  our  beautiful  island.  I  fancied 
I  could  see  them  issuing  forth,  like  myself,  ail  their 
coughs  and  rheumatisms  better  for  this  mild  weather; 
like  myself,  reposing  after  the  storms  of  life  in  con- 
tented retirement,  and  solaced  by  the  same  cheap 
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and  simple  pleasures  which  solace  me.  It  is  uot 
while  the  mind  is  agitated  by  the  eager  interests  of 
youth,  nor  while  it  is  occupied  and  cumbered  by 
the  busy  concerns  of  middle  life,  that  pleasures 
of  this  kind  are  most  enjoyed.  But  childhood 
revels,  and  age  reposes,  amid  these  quiet  scenes. 
Yes,  and  a  part  of  the  pleasure  which  now  in  my 
old  age  I  derive  from  my  flowers  arises,  I  am 
conscious,  from  the  distant  yet  vivid  remembrance 
they  recall  of  similar  scenes  and  pleasures  of  my 
childhood.  My  paternal  garden  seems  still  to  me 
like  enchanted  ground,  and  its  flowers  like  the 
flowers  of  Paradise.  I  shall  never  see  the  like 
again,  vain  as  I  am  of  my  gardening  I — Those  were 
poetry,  these  are  botany.  How  much  has  passed 
since  I  sported  in  that  pleasant  garden  I  All  the 
ordinary  events  of  life  have  chequered  mine.  I 
have,  like  other  men,  been  awakened  from  the 
dreams  of  youth  by  the  sober  realities  of  maturity. 
The  cares  and  comforts  of  social  life  have  been 
experienced ;  schemes  have  been  laid ;  I  have  been 
as  anxious,  as  busy,  as  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of 
these  different  objects  as  other  people ;  and  with 
about  the  usual  proportion  of  disappointment  and 
success.  During  this  period  of  my  life,  to  have 
derived  any  thing  like  happiness — that  is,  to  have 
felt  an  interest  in  such  objects  as  now,  I  most 
candidly  confess,  really  interest  me,  would  have 
appeared  impossible.  Nay,  I  can  remember  smiling 
and  wondering  to  see  how  much  my  old  friends 
were  engrossed  in  ^uch  trifles.  But  now  I  wonder 
no  longer.     ''He  who  openeth  his  hand  and  satis- 
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fieth  the  desire  of  all  living,"  has,  in  his  boundless 
benevolence,  provided  appropriate  enjoyment  to 
solace  the  feelings,  and  suit  the  tastes  of  every 
different  condition  of  humanity:  and,  thanks  to 
His  goodness,  sweet  are  the  flowers  that  bloom  in 
the  valley  of  years.  To  return  then  to  the  thought 
with  which  I  set  out,  when  I  considered  how  many, 
on  this  sunny  morning,  were  deriving  a  wholesome 
and  innocent  gratification  from  the  same  sources 
with  myself,  in  circumstances  almost  exactly  similar, 
I  found  that  the  reflection,  while  it  expanded  my 
bosom  with  a  pleasing  sympathy,  raised  it  also  in 
gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  good ;  and  I  thanked 
Him,  I  hope  devoutly,  for  having  (if  I  may  so 
express  myself)  taken  such  pains  to  please  us ;  such 
exquisite  pains  as  seem  to  be  bestowed  upon  flowers 
especially,  so  that  "  Solomon  in  all  his  glory"  could 
by  no  means  compare  with  them.  Our  Lord  himself 
by  inviting  us  thus  to  "  behold  the  flowers  of  the 
field,"  sanctions  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature, 
when  sanctified  by  a  due  recollection  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  Creator.  For  without  this  it 
is  but  a  species  of  idolatry  :  and  a  strange  and 
miserable  sight  it  is  to  see  old  people,  and  many 
such  I  fear  there  are,  grovelling  rather  than  reposing 
in  these  things,  admiring  indeed,  and  enjoying  them, 
but  with  nothing  more  than  a  cold  and  general 
acknowledgment  of  their  Maker.  Nor  could  they 
truly  say  that  they  love  Him  "  more  than  these." 
There  is  a  sublime  interest  in  His  works  when 
indeed  we  see  the  finger  of  God  in  them,  and  be- 
hold them  with  {l  vivid  recollection  of  their  being— 
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<— <<  His  workmanship/'  which  can  only  be  felt  by 
those  who  know  Him  too  as  the  God  of  grace* 

And  now  that  I  am  in  such  a  moralizing  mood,  I 
shall  go  on  to  say,  that  the  satisfaction  I  derive 
from  my  flower  garden,  and  other  equally  simple 
pleasures,  reads  me  a  lesson  upon  life  which  I  would 
fain  read  to  those  of  my  young  friends  who  may 
take  the  trouble  to  peruse  an  old  man's  epistle. 
Does  it  all  come  to  this  then  ? — All  my  eager  and 
busy  pursuits  and  schemes,  by  which  I  was  often  so 
engrossed  as  to  find  neither  time  nor  inclination  for 
calm  and  serious  thought  I — ^Do  all  my  hopes  and 
exertions,  and  does  all  my  ambition  end  in  these 
flowers? — Surely  <*I  have  been  disquieted  in  vainT 
How  many  of  my  schemes  do  I  now  see  were  vain 
or  useless  I  how  much  has  the  fulfilment  of  any  of 
them  disappointed  my  expectations  I  I  can  now 
calmly  smile  at  those  anxieties  which  then  racked 
me  with  restless  uneasiness.  I  can  look  tranquilly 
at  least,  upon  my  severest  trials,  and  see  the 
emptiness  of  my  warmest  wishes.  And  I  now  feel 
a  quiet  satisfaction  in  the  ordinary  comforts  and 
regularly  returning  enjoyments  of  a  retired  and 
monotonous  life,  and  an  interest  in  the  few  tranquil 
pleasures  it  affords,  which,  however  different  in 
kind,  equal  I  believe  as  to  the  degree  of  real 
happiness,  what  I  have  ever  derived  from  things 
which  are  regarded  as  the  chief  pleasures  of  life. 

As  I  said  before,  I  am  aware  of,  for  I  can  remem- 
ber, the  feeling  of  wonder  and  pity,  and  something 
not  unlike  contempt,  with  which  the  regular  habits 
and  sober  enjoyments  of  old  people  are  regarded  by 
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the  young :  and  it  must  be  granted  too,  that  somo 
elderly  people  have  their  odd  waySf  which  give  a 
little  occasion  for  such  remarks  (though  as  for  my 
wife  and  I|  nobody  can  say  that  we  are  any  thing 
more  than  a  little  particular  not  to  be  put  out  of  our 
old  customs.)  Nevertheless,  however  dissatisfied 
any  young  readers  may  be  with  the  prospect,  I 
cannot  predict,  nor  even  wish  any  thing  better  for 
them,  than  that,  after  the  cares  and  vicissitudes  of 
active  life,  they  may  be  indulged  with  a  season  of 
repose  and  tranquillity,  in  some  such  quiet  retreat 
as  my  own ;  that  they  may  then  be  able  to  look  back 
upon  the  past  as  not  wholly  devoted  to  worldly 
schemes  and  pursuits,  but  marked  also  by  a  course 
of  activity  and  usefulness  in  the  cause  of  God  and 
their  neighbour;  and  that  the  sublime  hopes  of 
another  life  may  be  the  support  and  solace  of  their 
declining  years.  And  as  for  their  amusements,  I 
shall  wish  nothing  better  for  them  than  that  they 
may  be  able  to  taste  an  innocent  and  salutary  delight 
in  the  good,  gay,  and  well  dressed  company  which  a 
little  flower  garden  displays  to  view  on  a  fine  spring 
mornipg. 


xxx\ 

CONVERSATION  IN  A  LIBBABY. 

A  Father  and  his  son  having  passed  some  hours 
very  agreeably  in  surveying  the  various  magnificent 
apartments  of  a  nobleman's  seat,  sat  down  to -rest 
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awhile  in  the  spacious  and  well-furnished  library, 
which  was  celebrated  as  containing  as  complete  a 
collection  of  ancient  and  modern  literature  as  any 
private  one  in  the  country.  As  their  eyes  wandered 
leisurely  over  this  curious  congregated  mass  of 
human  thought,  reflections  natural  on  such  an  oc- 
casion passed  silently  in  the  mind  of  each;  and 
at  length  gave  rise  to  the  following  conversation ; 
which,  should  it  prove  somewhat  desultory,  the 
candid  reader  will  please  to  remember  that  the 
speakers  were  fatigued. 

Father.  What  think  you,  Arthur — should  such 
a  sight  as  this  impress  us  most  forcibly  with  the 
greatness  or  the  littleness  of  the  mind  of  man  ? 

Arthur.  With  its  greatness,  surely,  should  it 
not  ?  for  what  an  immense  number  of  clever  men 
must  have  lived  in  the  world  to  write  such  a  number 
of  books,  imd  how  t>ery  clever  some  of  them  were  I 

Father.  They  were  so  indeed,  compared  with 
other  men — but  the  question  is,  whether  the  united 
ingenuity  and  cleverness  of  all  mankind  does  not 
rather  tend  to  expose  the  narrow  bounds  of  human 
knowledge,  and  the  feeble  powers  of  the  human 
intellect,  than  to  exalt  them.  It  is  indeed  the  con- 
clusion which  the  wisest  of  men,  and  the  most 
profound  philosophers  have  come  to,  as  the  result  of 
their  most  laborious  researches  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  and  knowledge,  that  the  more  they  know»  the 
more  they  discover  how  little  can  be  known. 

Arthur.  But  still  what  very  useful  and  inge- 
nious discoveries  have  been  made  in  science  and 
philosophy. 

Q  2 
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Father.  That  is  true ;  and  it  is  one  proof  of  the 
good  sense  and  superior  light  of  modem  times,  that 
the  researches  of  science  are  now  confined  to  prac- 
tical purposes,  and  such  as  are  of  real  utility :  while 
vague  hypothesis,  and  barren  speculation  are  aban-* 
doned.  But  then  this  yery  circumstance  shows  that 
the  limited  extent  of  man's  powers  and  operations  is 
acknowledged  by  common  consent. 

Arthur.  What  an  immense  sum  all  these  books  ' 
must  have  cost  I     It  is  at  least  one  advantage  of 
being  rich — having  it  in  one's  power  to  possess  such 
a  capital  library. 

Father.  Indeed  it  is ;  however  it  is  gratifying  to 
reflect  that  the  choicest  productions  of  literature  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  opulent :  for  although 
persons  in  moderate  circumstances  cannot  enjoy  the 
indulgence  and  luxury  of  possessing  such  a  complete 
collection,  yet  the  few  works  of  the  few  great 
geniuses  that  have  appeared  in  the  world  are  so 
easily  procured,  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  most 
persons  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  them. 
There  is  no  monopoly  or  aristocracy  in  literature. 
Its  richest  treasures  are  generally  and  easily  acces- 
sible. It  is  really  a  curious,  and  certainly  a  grati- 
fying thought,  that  the  sublime  imaginings  of  our 
greatest  poet — those  thoughts  which  were  produced 
at  such  an  incalculable  expense  of  mental  labour, 
are  contained  in  so  small  a  compass  (as  indeed  all 
sublime  imaginings  must  be)  that  they  may  be  pro- 
cured for  a  sum  that  a  frugal  lad  may  soon  save 
from  his  weekly  allowance.  Thus  it  is,  by  the  kind 
and  wise  arrangements  of  Providence,  that,  while 
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great  riches  and  worldly  honour  are  the  portion  only 
of  a  few,  and  are  unattainable,  generally  speaking> 
by  those  who  hare  them  not ;  yet«  that  all  that  is  of 
intrinsic  worth  in  this  world — knowledge  and  virtue^ 
are  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  dili- 
gently seeks  them«  For  with  regard  to  the  most 
important  and  interesting  discoreries  of  science,  the 
grand  results  are  known  even  to  the  vulgar;  and  the 
most  material  facts  are  of  no  difficult  access*  If  it 
were  necessary  to  possess  all  these  books,  and  in 
their  splendid  bindings  too,  in  order  to  know  what 
Newton  discovered,  or  to  enjoy  what  Milton  thought, 
gold  would  indeed  attain  a  value  and  a  dignity, 
which  no  image  or  superscription  whatever  has  yet 
stamped  upon  it 

Arthur.  When  one  is  looking  at  such  a  number 
of  books,  it  is  amusing  to  observe  what  very  different 
subjects  different  writers  have  chosen. 

Father.  Yes,  and  it  is  well  they  have.  We  are 
apt  to  feel  discontent,  and  sometimes  contempt, 
when  we  meet  with  people  whose  tastes,  pursuits, 
and  opinions  differ  widely  from  our  own ;  yet,  to 
this  circumstance  (the  vast  variety  of  tastes,  pursuits, 
and  opinions  that  exists  amongst  men)  is  chiefly  to 
be  attributed  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
useful  knowledge.  Only  suppose  that  all  thinking 
men  had  been  of  one  opinion  on  every  point  of 
philosophy,  and  exactly  i^eed  on  all  matters  of 
taste,  how  little  stimulus  would  there  have  been  to 
thought  and  invention ;  and  what  a  dull  uniformity 
in  the  few  writings  that  would  have  been  produced  I 
Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  narrow  or  illiberal,  than 
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to  regret  the  diversity  of  opinion  and  taste  that 
exists;  since  it  is  the  grand  means  which  Provi- 
dence has  appointed  for  keeping  the  human  mind 
from  stagnation,  and  for  eliciting  truth.  We  should 
therefore  learn,  not  only  to  tolerate,  but  to  respect 
the  views  and  predilections  of  other  people,  however 
they  may  differ  from  our  own. 

Arthur.  Yet  surely  we  ought  to  regret  it  when 
we  think,  and  are  almost  sure,  that  people  are  in  the 
wrong 

Father.  We  ought  to  be  very  sure  of  that  indeed, 
before  we  even  regret  it ;  there  are,  however,  some 
errors  of  opinion,  which  are  so  injurious  in  their 
consequences,  and  which  show  such  a  perversion  of 
mind  in  those  who  hold  them,  that  we  ought  not 
only  to  regret  but  to  counteract  them  by  every  fair 
and  gentle  means  in  our  power.    But  there  are  very 
widely  differing  opinions,  on  less  essential  points, 
amongst  persons  of  equal  piety,  learning,  and  genius ; 
and  while  it  is  both  curious  and  instructive  to  observe 
this,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  most  consoling  and  satis- 
factory to  remark  how,  in  all  things  most  important, 
the  wise  and  good  agree.     Observe  that  large  com- 
partment opposite  to  us,  entirely  occupied  by  works 
on  divinity.   Doubtless  there  is  much  error  and  much 
lumber  mingled  there  with  what  is  valuable  and 
true.     Yet  with  respect  to  all  those  amongst  these 
writers  who  may  be  fairly  called  men  of  piety,  what 
a  happy  harmony  would,  after  all,  be  found  to  exist 
in  their  sentiments  I    There  is,  indeed,  no  consider- 
ation more  satisfactory  to  the  inquiring  mind,  than 
this  universal  agreement  of  good  men,  in  opinion 
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and  experience  on  essential  points.  Nor  is  there  any 
reflection  more  impressive  than  to  consider  the  weight 
of  argument  and  force  of  persuasion  which  their 
united  testimony  affords,  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
subjects  on  which  they  write.  Thus,  the  very  sight 
of  these  books  preaches  silently  as  persuasive  and 
eloquent  a  sermon  as  can  be  heard  from  any  pulpit. 

Arthur.  Then,  father,  it  seems  one  may,  by  a 
little  reflection,  get  more  good  from  the  outside  of  a 
book,  than  many  people  do  from  its  contents. 

Father.  Why  truly,  it  is  more  profitable  to 
reflect  without  reading,  than  to  read  without  re- 
flecting. But  let  us  suppose,  that  all  the  forcible 
ai^uments,  lively  representations,  affecting  appeals 
— all  the  warnings,  threatenings,  invitations,  persua- 
sions, that  the  piety,  benevolence,  and  genius  of 
these  various  writers  have  employed  (with  their 
"diversity  of  gifts  but  the  same  Spirit")  in  re- 
minding mankind  of  the  infinite  importance  of  their 
eternal  interests-^suppose,  I  say,  that  all  this  mass 
of  persuasion  could  be  collected  into  a  focus,  and 
with  its  united  force  bear  upon  the  mind — would 
not  the  effect  be  overpowering  ? — and  yet  this  would 
be  no  false  impression  :  nothing  more  than  the  real 
nature  of  the  case  would  justify ;  no  more  than  we 
should  constantly  feel  if  our  minds  were  not  blinded 
with  sin,  and  rendered  strangely  insensible  by  earthly 
objects. 

Arthur.  But  how  would  it  be  possible  to  retain 
such  a  strong  impression,  supposing  one  could  feel 
it  for  a  moment  ? 

Father.  We  must  remember  that,  after  all,  no 
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power  of  human  eloquence,  nor  all  its  powers  united, 
would  be  sufficient  to  enlighten  the  darkness  of  the 
mind  of  man.  But  one  ray  of  light  fro^  above— 
one  powerful  word  from  Him  who  can  open  the 
eyes  of  the  understanding,  and  cause  things  to  be 
'<  spiritually  discerned,"  will  instantly  effect  the 
happy  purpose.  Therefore,  however  diligent  we 
might  be  in  using  and  improving  every  means  for 
exciting  profitable  impressions,  all  would  be  vain, 
unless  we  are  perpetually  seeking  this  all-powerful 
influence.  But  if  we  do  ask  and  seek  it  earnestly, 
God  will  assuredly  bestow  it ;  even  that  habitual 
Impression  of  the  superior  importance  of  our  future 
and  eternal  interests  which  constitutes  a  spiritual 
mind ;  and  which  will  cause  our  affections  and  con- 
versation to  be  in  heaven. 

Arthur.  There  are  many  books  not  exactly  on 
religious  subjects,  that  yet  are  very  profitable. 

Father.  Yes ;  and  this  is  the  case  even  with  the 
writings  of  some  men  who  were  wholly  ignorant  of 
true  religion;  and  which  affords  indeed,  an  additional 
argument  in  favour  of  it  Men  of  thought,  wisdom, 
and  genius,  in  the  darkest  times,  have  borne  witness 
to  the  truth  of  the  divine  declaration,  that  '^  wisdom 
excelleth  folly,  as  much  as  light  excelleth  darkness." 
The  laws  of  God,  written* in  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences, even  of  them  who  '*  knew  not  God,"  are 
thus  vindicated  and  enforced.  So  that  when  either 
in  thought,  word,  or  action,  we  offend  against  them, 
we  at  the  same  time  oppose  the  combined  sense, 
wisdom,  experience,  and  the  general  testimony  of  all 
mankind. 
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Solomon,  I  dare  say,  was  never  m  such  a  library 
aft  this ;  yet  he  expresses  a  sentiment  which  is  very 
suitable  on  such  an  occasion,  when  he  sums  up  all 
the  sage  reflections  he  had  been  making  on  the 
vanity  of  the  world  in  this  concise  sentence ; — "  Of 
making  many  books  there  is  no  end:"  (he  would 
indeed  have  thought  so,  if  he  had  lived  in  these 
days  I) — and  he  evidently  spoke  from  experience, 
when  he  added,  that  ^'much  study  is  a  weariness 
to  the  flesh."  <<  Let  us  then,"  he  says,  <<  hear  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter ; — Fear  God  and 
keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty 
(and  the  whole  wisdom)  of  man." 


XXXVI. 

EVENING  THOUGHTS. 

The  hours  have  danced  their  joyous  round 

Adorned  in  flowers  of  May ; 
Till  each  in  turn,  with  mercy  crowned, 

Hals  come  and  passed  away. 

The  constant  sun  has  run  his  race 

Athwart  the  boundless  deep  ; 
And  ne*er  amid  that  trackless  space 

Has  failed  his  path  to  keep. 

The  earth  has  drunk  the  morning  dew. 

And  fed  her  flowery  train  ; 
The  flowers  have  spread  their  charms  to  view, 

And  decked  the  earth  again. 
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Now  evening's  lengthened  shadows  spread 

To  curfain  them  around/ 
And  each  reclines  her  modest  head, 
.  In  gentle  slumbers  bound. 

Beasts,  strong  to  labour,  o'er  the  lea 
Have  drawn  the  cumbrous  plough. 

And  feed  in  pastures,  glad  and  free, 
Their  toil  accomplished  now. 

Laborious  man  fulfils  his  task, 

And  seeks  repose  ;  but  I — 
Is  mine  accomplished  ? — ^let  me  ask — 

And  conscience  shall  reply. 

Birds,  beasts,  and  trees,  unmoved  by  choice 

Have  each  improved  the  day. 
Obedient  still  to  Nature's  voice  : — 

But  whose  did  I  obey  ? 

Were  Christ's  commands  before  my  sight 

In  all  I  thought  and  spoke  ? 
And  have  I  borne  his  burden  light. 

And  worn  his  easy  yoke  ? 

Have  pride  or  wrath  disturbed  my  breast, 

Or  wishes  wild  and  vain  ? 
Has  sinful  sloth  my  powers  possessed. 

And  bound  them  in  its  chain  ? 

Has  not  my  resolution  failed  ? 

Lord,  search,  for  thou  didst  see ; 
And  has  not  base  self-love  prevailed 

Instead  of  love  to  thee  ? 
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Did  I  this,  day,  for  small  or  great, 

My  own  pursuits  forego, 
To  lighten  by  a  feather's  weight 

The  mass  of  human  woe  ? 

*Mid  cares  and  hopes  and  pleasures  mean 

With  eager  fondness  sought, 
Oh,  has  one  glance  at  things  unseen 

Sublimed  my  earthly  thought  ? 

Has  grace,  descending  from  above. 

This  evil  heart  possessed  ? 
In  meekness,  patience,  truth  and  love 

To  all  around  expressed  ? 

Great  is  the  peace  such  grace  bestows 

'Mid  storms  of  earthly  strife ; 
And  calm  and  sweet  is  their  repose 

Who  live  this  hidden  life. 

If  thus  my  cheerful  hours  had  sped. 

How  blest  the  day's  decline ! 
'Tis  past  I— but  though  for  ever  fled. 

To-morrow  still  is  mine. 


XXXVII. 
PSALM  CXIX.  19. 

**  I  AM  A  8TRANGXR  IN  THE  EARTH  :  HIDE  NOT  THT  COMMANDMENTS 

FROM  ME." 

Our  life  is  so  short  when  compared  with  the  long 
rolling  ages  that  have  preceded,  and  those  which 
probably  will  follow ;  so  short,  if  we  estimate  what 
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we  have  to  accomplish  in  it;  so  short,  compared 
with  the  interminable  period  beyond  this  present 
scene ;  that  each  individual  who  starts  into  existence 
is  indeed  like  a  stranger  stranded  on  a  foreign 
shore,  where  all  around  him  is  new  and  unexpected, 
and  where  the  brief  sojourn  he  is  to  make  is  in- 
sufficient fully  to  acquaint  him  with  the  nature  of 
the  country,  the  characters  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
with  his  own  relation* to  them.  Were  it  so  ordered 
that  we,  like  our  first  parents,  awoke  into  being 
with  all  our  powers  and  faculties  in  a  state  of  ma- 
turity, how  overpowering  would  be  the  surprise, 
the  transport,  and  the  apprehension ;  how  un- 
speakably important  would  appear  the  gift  of  ex- 
istence I  and  how  awful  the  terms  of  that  existence  I 
— born  to  die — and  yet  to  live :  and  our  never- 
ending  weal  or  woe  depending  on  the  manner  in 
which  this  short  prelude  to  futurity  should  be 
spent ;  and  on  the  preference  we  may  give  to  the 
concerns  of  an  endless  life  over  those  of  this  brief 
passage  to  it  I 

But  instead  of  such  an  overwhelming  impression, 
these  wondrous  circumstances  of  our  condition  break 
so  gradually  upon  the  mind,  as  it  slowly  emerges 
from  the  midst  of  infancy,  and  wakens  from  the 
dreams  of  childhood,  that  it  is  only  at  some  rare 
moments  of  deep  thought  or  strong  excitement,  that 
we  can  feel  any  adequate  consciousness  of  the 
strangeness  and  awfulness  of  our  state.  There  are 
many,  doubtless,  who  pass  through  life  without 
one  such  startling  recollection.  But  with  those 
whose  minds  have  been  cultivated,  and  who  are 
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at  fdl  disposed  to  reflection,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
but  that  such  feelings  should  occasionally  interrupt 
the  ordinaiy  current  of  thought.  In  youth,  when 
the  mind  begins  to  expand,  when  the  imagination 
is  most  vivid,  and  when  existence  is  really  new, 
it  is  then  that  such  impressions  are  most  frequent, 
most  powerful,  and  most  capable  of  improvement. 

<<  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  earth — a  stranger  to 
myself  and  to  all  around  me ;  all  seems  mysterious 
and  marvellous :  the  more  I  think,  the  more  I  am 
lost  in  uncertainty,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  con- 
fused consciousness  of  being ;  and  in  fearful  appre- 
hensions concerning  my  future  existence.  To  whom 
can  I  turn  but  to  Him  who  made  me  and  fashioned 
me,  who  when  my  spirit  is  overwhelmed  within  me, 
knows  the  path  I  should  take  ?  Hide  not,  then,  thy 
commandments  from  me.''  When  such  thoughts 
and  feelings  glance  across  the  mind,  they  should  be 
arrested  and  detained,  till  the  convictions  to  which 
they  lead  are  deeply  impressed;  and  we  see  it  to  be 
our  grand  business,  interest,  and  happiness  in  this 
short  life,  '*  to  know  God  that  we  may  enjoy  him 
for  ever," 

The  feeling  of  being  but  strangers  and  sojourners 
here  is  by  no  means  natural  to  us ;  on  the  contrary, 
so  strong  are  our  earthly  attachments,  and  such  is 
tlie  force  of  habit  and  the  influence  of  sensible  ob- 
jects, that  it  is  difficult  enough  to  feel  otherwise  than 
at  home  in  this  world,  and  not  to  wish  that  we  could 
And  a  rest  in  it.  Even  the  daily  evidence  we  have 
of  our  uncertain  possession  of  it,  in  the  warnings 
which  diseases  and  death  are  continually  holding  up 
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to  yleW)  is  iusuifioient  to  produce  more  than  a  mo- 
mentary recollection.  Hence  the  necessity  of  prayer; 
of  such  appropriate  petitions  as  those  with  which 
David  never  ffiuled  to  follow  up  his  own  reflections ; 
knowing  that  otherwise  they  would  be  wholly  unpro- 
fitable to  him.  And  when  he  prayed  that  God  would 
not  '^  hide  his  commandments  from  him,"  he  surely 
meant  something  more  than  that  he  might  become 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  God  contained 
in  his  word.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
already  well  furnished  with  this  head  knowledge; 
but  he  knew  there  was  something  more  than  this 
necessary,  and  that  much  more  was  premised ; — <'  the 
tecret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him" — even 
that  spiritual  understanding  of  his  word  and  will 
which  is  often  ^*  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
and  revealed  unto  babes." 

There,  are  many  things  concerning  the  command* 
ments  of  God  which  he  will  hide  from  us  till  we  be- 
seech him  to  discover  them  to  us.  But  there  is  one 
mistake  which,  especially,  we  are  sure  to  fall  into  ; 
indeed,  it  is  the  grand  delusion  which  we  bring  into 
the  world  with  us,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  all  our 
misery ;  namely,  that  we  think  *'  his  commandments 
grievous."  And  although  he  assures  us  to  the  con- 
trary, and  although  every  day's  experience  tends  to 
convince  us  that  we  are  happy  or  miserable  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  diligence  or  carelessness  with 
which  we  observe  those  commands ;  yet  do  we  con- 
tinue to  feel  and  think  them  a  bondage,  and  to  wish 
to  rid  ourselves  of  the  yoke  and  the  burden,  till 
Jesus  himself,  by  instilling  his  grace,  and  writing  his 
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laws  in  our  hearts,  convinces  us  that  the  ''  yoke  is 
easy  and  the  burden  light" 

The  view  which  our  depraved  nature  gives  us  of 
the  laws  of  God  is,  that  they  are  the  arbitrary  man- 
dates of  a  hard  master.  '<  I  knew  thee  that  thou  art 
an  austere  man/'  is  exactly  the  feeling  of  the  heart 
towards  Him  naturally ;  but  when  we  are  divinely 
taught  to  know  God,  and  to  learn  his  will,  then  we 
admire  his  goodness  in  this  especial  respect,  that  all 
his  commands  tend  to  save  us  from  misery;  and  that 
the  restrictions  which  his  law  imposes  are  as  essential 
to  our  happmess  and  welfare  in  this  life,  as  they  are 
to  our  safety  and  felicity  in  the  life  to  come. 

We  prove  ourselves  to  be  but  strangers  in  the 
world,  and  unacquainted  with  its  true  character,  by 
our  constant  inclination  to  partake  of  its  <*  mortal 
poisons,"  and  to  drink  of  its  '<  dangerous  waters,*' 
instead  of  contenting  ourselves  with  the  wholesome 
fruits  and  pure  springs  which  are  provided  for  our 
refreshment.  Our  first  parents  set  us  an  example  in 
this  respect  which  all  their  children  are  prone  to  fol- 
low. But  those  who  are  taught  of  God,  learn  to 
discriminate  between  good  and  evil ;  and  see  it  to  be 
as  much  their  interest  as  their  duty  to  refuse  what  is 
prohibited,  even  though  it  should  apj^ear  fair  as  the 
fruits  of  Paradise. 

Let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  when  we  feel 
most  at  ease  and  at  home  in  this  world,  when  its 
delights  seem  to  satisfy  us,  and  its  ties  most  closely 
unite  us  to  it;-— when  we  show  ourselves  to  be 
strangers  to  its  snares,  bewildered  and  endangered 
by  its  thorny  mazes — ^we  then  have  most  need  to  say, 
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"  Since  I'm  a  stranger  here  below. 
Let  not  thj  path  be  hid ; 
But  mark  the  road  my  feet  should  go, 
And  be  my  constant  guide. 
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A  GENTLEMAN  who  was  making  a  tour  through 
several  parts  of  the  country,  on  a  mission  of  bene- 
volence, on  his  arrival  in  a  certain  town,  was,  upon 
inquiry,  immediately  directed  to  the  house  of  Mr. 

W ,  a  man  who  was  eminently  distinguished  in 

the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived ;  but  it  was 
neither  for  his  affluence,  his  style  of  living,  his  party 
spirit,  his  conviviality,  his  connoisseurship,  nor  his 
literary  taste,  that  he  was  distinguished :  to  none  of 
these  things  he  paid  any  particular  attention,  and  to 
some  of  them  he  was  decidedly  averse.  But  if  any 
stranger  in  distress,  or  any  one  engaged  in  a  good 
work  and  labour  of  love,  came  to  that  place,  inquir- 
ing, according  to  the  apostolic  custom,  **  who  in  it 
was  worthy ;"  Mr.  W was  the  name  that  in- 
stantly occurred  to  whoever  of  his  townsfolks  chanced 
to  be  applied  to.  And  as  he  was  not  in  the  least 
busy  and  officious  in  his  benevolence,  and  as  he 
exercised  his  judgment  and  discrimination  in  every 
case  that  was  presented  to  his  notice,  he  was  as 
much  respected  and  esteemed  as  he  was  beloved  by 
his  neighbours. 
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The  strauger  who  was  now  directed  to  his  door, 

introduced  himself  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W ,  and  to 

a  young  lady  who  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  of  a  few 
days  at  their  house.  Having  explained  the  nature 
of  his  business,  and  solicited  their  advice  and  co- 
operation,  the  stranger  requested   Mr.  W to 

furnish  him  with  the  list  of  names  of  such  of  the 
inhabitants,  especially  of  the  young  people  of  the 
place,  as  would  be  most  likely  to  enter  into  his  views, 
and  exert  themselves  in  the  cause.  Mr.  W im- 
mediately took  out  his  pencil,  and  set  down  two  or 
three  names  at  the  top  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation.  Having  so  done,  he  began 
to  rub  his  forehead,  and  put  himself  in  the  attitude 
of  recollection. 

**  I  fear,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  filling  up  our  list  There  is  a  good  number 
of  young  people  here,  but my  dear**  (ad- 
dressing his  wife)  "  what  do  you  think  the  Miss 
J *s  would  say  to  such  an  application  ?" 

Mrs.  W.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  putting  down 
their  nunes :  as  a  new  thing  I  think  they  would  be 
very  likely  to  take  it  up. 

Stranger.  Alas!  Madam,  we  find  Af»«/ '* 

go  where  we  will :  the  difficulty  is  to  meet  with  those 
who  are  willing  to  plod  and  fag  in  a  good  cause, 
when  the  novelty  and  iclat  are  gone  by.  However, 
we  may  be  thankful  that  there  are  so  many,  and  I 
trust  the  number  is  increasing,  of  those  *'  hidden 
ones,"  who  are  willing  to  labour  on,  without  noise 
and  without  praise. 

Mrs.  W.   And  there  are  Mrs.  and  Miss  P . 
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Mr.  W.  Yes ;  I  was  thinking  of  them ;  but  we 
must  try  and  get  one  or  two  of  the  great  folk9  to 
sanction  us  first,  otherwise  they  would,  I  fear,  be  shy 
of  the  application. 

Stranger,  {smiling,)  The  old  story  again  I  we 
meet  with  many  of  those  Mistresses  and  Misses  who 
can  only  venture  to  do  good  in  good  company^  or 
with  their  own  party. 

Mr.  W.   What  do  you  say  to  Mrs.  F and  her 

daughters  ? 

Mrs.  W.  We  must  let  them  have  all  the  manage- 
ment, and  all  the  credit  too,  or  they  will  not  move  a 
finger  for  us. 

Stranger,  (laughing,)  As  to  Uie  credit,  they  shall 
be  perfectly  welcome  to  that;  and  as  to  Uie  manage- 
ment, we  find  ways  of  humouring  weak  persons  of 
this  description,  by  giving  Uiem  some  office,  or  a 
little  apparent  distinction  in  the  business,  without 
much  inconvenience  to  the  cause.  But  really,  Sir, 
these  good  people  in  your  town  seem  all  to  be  old 
acquaintances  of  mine. 

Mr.  W.   Yes,  Sir :  as  face  answereth  to  face — 

Mrs.  W.  I  was  thinking  of  all  the  G 's. 

Mr.  W.   So  was  I ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  they 

will  never  join  in  it  if  the  J 's  do ;  it  would  set 

them  against  the  thing  at  once ;  however,  we  can  call 
on  them  first. 

Stranger,  {smiling  again.)    But  then  will  not 

these   / *s   make    the  same  oligection   to  the 

G '*. 

Mr.  W.  I  think  they  have  rather  more  sense 
they  would,  at  any  rate,  be  ashamed  of  allowing 
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such  an  objection*     What  think  you,  my  dear,  of 
Miss  L ? 

Mrs.  W.   I  am  afhud  she  is  too  indolent. 

Stranger.  Never  mind : — who  knows  but  if  wo 
can  prevail  with  her  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  useful 
activity,  she  may  become  at  least  lesw  indolent?  Let 
us  have  her  name. 

Mrs.  W.  Would  it  be  worth  while  to  call  at  the 
T 's? 

Mr.  W.  They  are  immersed  in  business ;  and  seem 
to  take  an  interest  in  nothing  ^e:  to  oblige  us  they 
would  probably  do  a  lit^  towards  it ;  but  it  is  dis- 
agreeable enough  to  apply  in  these  cases* 

Stranger.  How  great  a  mistake  do  those  thrifty 
persons  make,  in  supposing  that  the  time  or  money 
they  might  devote,  with  a  willing  mind,  to  the  cause 
of  God,  and  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
would  be  lost  to  their  families  I 

Mr.W.  So  far  from  it.  Sir,  that  I  am  firmly 
of  opinion,  from  the  observations  I  have  made,  that 
what  persons  thus  grudgingly  withhold,  either  of 
money  or  time,  is  taken  from  them  by  losses  in  trade, 
or  in  some  other  way,  even  seven-fold. 

Stranger.  1  betiere  it.  Sir.  Providence  well 
knows  how  to  manage  this.  And  I  also  believe, 
that  those  who,  influenced  by  another  spirit,  exert 
themselves  to  their  power,  and  even  beyond  their 
power,  often  have  it  made  up  to  them  a  hundred*- 
fold. 

Mrs.W.  Well  but,  there  is  our  friend,  Miss 
D .. 

Mr.  W.   Miss  D ,  I  am  afraid,  will  have  no-» 

R  2 
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thing  to  say  to  us.  This  lady,  Sir,  sees  so  many  bad 
motives  in  herself,  and  in  every  body  else,  that  she 
is  afraid  of  doing  right  for  fear  of  doing  wrong. 

Stranger.  It  is  weU  that  this  error  is  not  so 
common  as  the  rest.  Bad  motives  we  have  in 
])lenty,  it  is  true !  Even  the  apostles  of  our  Lord 
knew  not,  on  some  occasions,  "  what  manner  of 
spirit  they  were  of ;"  yet,  as  He  who  did  know,  did 
not  consider  that  a  sufEcient  reason  for  discharging 
them  from  his  service,  so  neither  can  such  apprehen- 
sions form  any  excuse  for  our  own  negligence,  nor 
for  despising  the  exertions  of  others. 

Mrs.  W.  Well,  let  us  hope,  Sir,  when  you  go 
round  amongst  our  good  neighbours,  you  will  find 
things  better  than  we  have  given  you  reason  to 
expect ;  ours  has  really  been  an  unpleasant  task  this 
evening;  I  trust  we  have  not  quite  forgotten  that 
charity  which  "  hopeth  all  things." 

Mr.  W.  There  is,  indeed,  much  danger  of  doing 
so,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  the  failings 
of  others.  What  a  consolation  it  is  that  He  who 
sees  all  our  bad  motives,  and  knows  our  manifold 
infirmities,  sees  also  what  sincerity  we  have,  even 
when  our  fellow-creatures  may  doubt  its  existence  I 

Str A  N6ER.  It  is,  indeed,  a  tranquillizing  thought 
in  this  hard-judging  world.  And  we  may  truly  ex- 
claim in  this  respect,  as  David  did  on  a  difierent 
occasion — "  Let  me  faU  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord, 
and  not  into  the  hands  of  man  I" 

Mrs.  W.  Yes;  milder  are  the  chastisements  of 
our  Heavenly  Father,  than  the  tender  mercies  of 
our  fellow->creatures« 
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Stk  ANGER.  But  what  have  you  to  tell  me  of  these 
names  at  the  top  of  your  list,  are  there  none  of  these 
ifs  and  buts  about  them  ? 

Mr.  W.  They  are  good  girls,  Sir;  I  have  only  to 
say  that  they  will  do  all  that  modest,  prudent,  well« 
directed  piety  and  zeal  can  do :  and  that,  without 
any  attempt  to  be  busy  or  to  make  themselves  con- 
spicuous. Indeed,  they  will  give  you  more  informa* 
tion  and  better  advice  than  I  can ;  and  we  cannot 
do  *  better  than  go  and  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  business. 

As  soon  as  the  gentlemen  were  withdrawn,  the 
young  lady  who  had  remained  a  silent  auditor  of 
the  above  conversation,  said  to  Mrs.  W y 

'^  I  have  been  wondering  all  this  time  whether,  if 
I  had  lived  in  this  town,  my  name  would  have  been 
set  down ;  and  if  it  had,  what  account  would  have 
followed" 

Mrs.  W.  That  was  a  question  well  worth  asking, 
my  dear ;  but  it  would  require  much  thought,  and 
very  close  dealing  with  yourself,  to  answer  it  faith- 
fully. 

Young  Lady.  I  know  that.  Ma'am;  however,  one 
thing  I  can  tell  without  any  trouble  at  all,  and  that 
is,  that  I  should  not  have  been  classed  with  tho^e  good 
girls  whose  names  were  set  down  first.  How  happy, 
how  enviable  such  people  are  I 

Mrs.  W.  They  are  indeed  the  very  happiest  peo- 
ple upon  earth. 

Young  Ladt.  And  indeed,  indeed.  Ma'am,  so  far 
from  being  at  all  like  them,  I  felt,  while  you  and 
Mr.  W were  describing  the  others,  as  though  I 
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<my8elf  were  being  mentioned  in  almost  every  in- 
stance ;  I  feel  as  if  I  had  nearly  all  their  faults  pat 
together. 

Mrs,  W.  Welly  but  you  have  one  advantage  at 
least,  which  perhaps  several  of  those  persons  do 
not  possess ;  and  which,  if  you  are  but  willing  to 
avail  yourself  of  it)  will  greatly  assist  you  in  avoiding 
these  faults ;  I  mean  your  being  conscious  of  them. 

YouNO  Lady.  But  how  highly  favoured  some  peo- 
ple are,  who  seem  to  have  none  of  these  troublesome 
faults  in  their  way,  but  do  good  naturally,  as  it  were ! 

Mrs.  W.  My  dear,  I  have  never  met  with  such  a 
person  in  my  life ;  nor  have  you.  It  is  a  delusion 
which  flatters  our  indolence,  and  which  is  too  often 
allowed  to  silence  conscience,  to  suppose  that  cha- 
racters eminently  good  and  useful  are  so  by  nature 
and  inclination,  without  very  much  trouble  or  self- 
denial  ;  and  that  our  own  failings  are  so  constitu- 
tional that  we  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed 
for  them. 

Young  Lady.  And  yet  surely.  Ma'am,  there  is  a 
difference  in  our  natural  propensities  ? 

Mrs.  W.  Doubtless ;  but  not  so  great  and  influ- 
ential a  difference  as  the  indolent  and  desponding 
are  willing  to  suppose.  Never  do  we  read  in  the 
Bible  or  elsewhere,  of  any  who  have  glided  easily 
and  softly  to  heaven,  borne  on  the  tide  of  their  own 
amiable  dispositions.  No,  we  must  all  row  against 
the  stream,  and  that  perpetually,  or  our  course  will 
be  retrograde. 

Young  Lady.  Well,  but  now  there  are  these 
B 's  and  C *s  ? 
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Mrs.  W.  Well,  and  do  you  really  suppose  that 
those  excellent  girls  have  no  conflicts  with  their 
own  hearts  ? — Do  you  think  they  have  had  no  sel- 
fishness, no  vanity,  no  indolence,  no  pride,  no  pique, 
or  prejudice,  or  love  of  the  world  to  contend  with, 
."iiowever  naturally  amiable  they  may  be  ?  Yes,  they 
would  tell  you  that  they  have  felt  and  do  feel  all 
this;  and  that  while  they  live  they  shall  have  to 
maintain  the  difficult  and  trying  conflict  This  war' 
fare  indeed  foi^ms  the  grand  and  wide  distinction 
between  characters  ;  and  the  question  we  should  be 
incessantly  putting  to  our  own  consciences  is — are 
yf%  fighting 9  or  are  we  yielding  f 

Young  Ladt.  But  do  not  good  people  sometimes 
yield  to  temptation,  while  those  who  are  not  real 
Christians  sometimes  resist  it  ? 

Mrs.  W.  Occasionally  both  these  things  may 
happen,  but  not  generally.  Those  who  are  the  sin- 
cere followers  of  Christ  do  prevailingly  follow  him 
and  keep  his  commandments;  whilst  others,  who 
through  the  remonstrances  of  conscience  and  the 
restraints  of  education  may  resist  some  sins,  yet 
do  not  habiiually  praetise  self 'denial. 

Young  Lady.  Ah,  I  know  they  do  not ! — ^it  seems 
impossible  I 

Mrs.  W.  They  fancy  it  impossible,  because  they 
feel  it  to  be  difficult;  and  because  they  don't  like 
the  trouble.  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  girl,  the  real 
cause  of  such  despondency  concerning  one's  own 
character  is  a  secret  unwillingness  to  undergo  a 
change ;  and  thus  the  fatal  delusion  is  willingly  in- 
dulged, that  the  attainments  which  some  make  in 
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holiness  and  usefulness  are  not  to  be  expected  in  our 
own  case. 

Young  Lady.  Well,  but  do  you  really  think  it 
possible  that  I>  for  instance,  should  ever  become  so 
active  and  useful  and  excellent  as  those  young  people? 

Mrs.  W.  If  you  really  wish  it,  my  dear,  you  will 
ask  it  fervently,  and  endeavour perseveringly,  and  then 
you  will  obtain  the  same  grace  and  strength  as  they. 
But  if  you  wish  it  faintly,  you  will  ask  languidly  and 
endeavour  lazily,  and  then  you  will  not  obtain. 

Young  Lady.  Ah,  that  is  the  very  thing  I — how 
am  I  to  feel  those  sincere  and  earnest  desires  ? 

Mrs.  W.  You  must  begin  at  the  beginning ;  that 
is,  with  a  determination  to  save  your  own  soul ;  to 
take  no  rest  or  satisfaction  in  other  things  till  you 
have  hope  in  Christ ;  yes,  the  charity  must  begin  at 
home;  and  when  once  it  has  been  said  to  you,  "  Thy 
sins  which  were  many  are  forgiven,"  then  the  lan- 
guage of  your  grateful  heart  will  be,  "  Lord,  what 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ? "  and  a  course  of  active 
duty  and  obedience,  with  all  its  difficulties,  will  be 
pleasant,  and  comparatively  easy. 

Young  Lady.  I  am  sure  I  wish  that  were  my 
happy  state. 

Mrs.  W.  You  wish  it,  perhaps,  just  as  the  young 
ruler  did.  He  desired  to  obtain  eternal  life;  he 
could  not  bear  the  idea  (and  who  can  bear  it  ? )  of 
everlasting  destruction.  But  he  wanted  so  very 
much  to  enjoy  this  world  firsts  that  he  went  away 
sorrowful,  in  the  miserable  bondage  of  an  earthly 
mind  and  an  evil  conscience,  rather  than  make  the 
sacrifice  and  become  free  indeed. 
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Young  Lady.  And  what  eould  he  do  if  he  had  not 
strength  of  mind  enough  ? 

Mrs.  W.  **  They  that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength/'  Had  he  never  read  that  pro- 
mise ?  could  not  he  then  have  asked  for  it  ?  Yes, 
but  the  thing  was,  he  was  afraid  of  the  consequences  ; 
he  did  not  like  to  give  up  the  love  of  the  world. 

Young  Ladt.  Well,  I  often  fear  that  will  be  my 
case. 

Mrs.  W.  Beware,  my  dear  friend,  how  you  suffer 
your  mind  to  consent  to  such  a  possibility  I  Do  you 
know  what  you  mean  ?  do  you  consider  what  it  im* 
plies?  can  you  think  for  one  moment  of  eternity^ 
and  say  so  ?  No,  the  delusion  is  this,  you  indulge 
an  indistinct  hope  that  you  shall  be  saved,  somehow, 
at  last ;  that  though  you  cannot  expect  a  high  seat 
in  heaven,  yet  that  you  shall  just  he  admitted — that 
God  will  never  suffer  any  thing  so  tremendous  to 
befall  you  as  eternal  ruin.  Because  you  cannot  bear 
to  think  of  it,  you  imagine  He  will  not  execute  his 
own  threatenings.     You  think  he  is  too  merciful. 

Young  Ladt.   And  is  He  not  merciful  ? 

Mrs.  W.  Yes;  and  so  does  He  abound  in  mercy 
that  He  suffers  these  tremendous  threatenings  to 
be  ever  thundering  around  us,  to  warn  us  of  our 
danger ;  at  the  same  time  that  He  is  inviting  and 
beseeching  us  to  become  reconciled  to  himself;  but 
it  must -be  on  his  own  conditions;  and  if  we  will 
not  submit  to  them,  we  must  abide  the  miserable,  the 
intolerable  consequences ! 

Young  Lady.   1  wish  1  could  submit  to  them. 

Mrs.  W.     Thos6    desponding,     fretful    wishes. 
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believe  it,  my  dear,  wtU  never  do — ^they  leave  you  just 
where  they  foand  you,  unholy  and  unhappy.  Say 
rather,  **  I  mmst,  I  unU,  lay  hold  on  eternal  life  I" 
It  is  not  presumption,  nor  will  God  be  displeased 
with  such  resolute  langni^ ;  because  this  is  the  very 
good  he  offers  you,  and  your  greatest  sin  is  un- 
willingness to  accept  it.  But  do  not  be  discsouraged 
by  difficuUieBy  these  you  must  meet  with,  otherwise 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  need  not  ''  suffer  violence, 
nor  require  to  be  taken  by  force."  Remember, 
*'  they  that  overcome^  and  they  only,  shall  inherit  all 
things."  There  is  no  promise  to  the  inactive ;  if  we 
are  not  fighting  we  shall  never  conquer;  and  re- 
member,  in  this  conflict  it  is  amquer  or  die! 


xxxix. 

THOUGHTS  IN  A  CROWD. 

Long  on  the  merry  promenade 
The  ladies  walked,  the  music  played. 

And  streamers  fluttered  gay : 
While  ocean  watched  the  sun  retire. 
Till  every  ripple,  tipped  with  fire. 

Reflects  his  parting  ray. 

Twas  there,  amid  the  motley  throng, 
A  musing  stranger  passed  along. 

Unnoticed  in  the  crowd ; 
And  we  by  some  strange  arts  have  guessed 
The  thoughts  he  doubtless  had  expressed 

If  he  had  thought  aloud. 
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"  Amid  this  mass  of  joy  and  woe, 

One  heart,"  thought  he,  "  alone  I  know, 

Its  burden  and  its  cares  • 
And  yet,  though  strangers  all  to  me 
The  bond  of  Christian  charity 

Unites  my  heart  to  theirs. 

*'  Yes,  and  by  sympathy  I  trace 
The  story  told  in  many  a  face, 

Nor  other  record  need  : 
They  who  have  sinned  and  suffered  know 
The  common  tale  of  human  woe, 

And  how  all  hearts  to  read. 

<<  On  many  a  brow,  with  notice  brief, 
I  learn  the  tale  of  hidden  grief. 

Too  ill  concealed  from  view : 
In  many  a  sparkling  eye  I  see 
The  hopes  lit  up  that  cheated  me, 

When  life  with  me  was  new. 

"  And  does  some  passing  face  express 
The  lines  of  sordid  selfisliness — 

Of  cold  contracted  care  ? 
Well,  let  me  not  disgusted  turn, 
But  still,  as  in  a  glass,  discern 

Some  likeness  even  there. 

''  On  that  wan  cheek  sits  pale  disease. 
And  vainly  courts  the  freshening  breeze 

Its  roses  to  restore ; 
Sufferer  I  permit  a  stranger's  sigh, 
Who  fain  would  turn  thy  languid  eye 

Where  pain  shall  be  no  more. 
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"  The  stones  that  form  this  massy  pier 
Will  brave  the  storms  of  many  a  year, 

And  see  an  unborn  race 
Here  flaunt,  and  sport,  and  pass  along, 
When  I,  and  each  of  this  gay  throng, 

Have  found  our  resting-place. 

<'  The  thought  is  trite,  but  yet  so  true, 
To  serious  minds  'tis  ever  new, 

And  mighty  import  bears : 
And  if  a  stranger  might  intrude 
Grave  thoughts  on  this  gay  multitude, 

Such  musings  should  be  theirs  I 

*^  Amid  this  throng  sure  some  there  be 
Who  tread  a  path  no  eye  can  see, 

The  path  that  few  have  found : 
And  do  /  climb  the  heavenly  hill, 
(Let  each  inquire)  or  slumber  still 

Upon  enchanted  ground  ? 

"  Is  the  poor  heart  that  flutters  here 
A  contrite  one — a  heart  sincere — 

Its  hopes  and  joys  on  high ; 
Or  is  it  tied  and  bound  below 
To  this  vain  world  of  vice  and  woe. 

Pleased  with  its  slavery  ? 

«  This  is  the  question  I — Tell  me  not 
What  has  been  or  may  be  thy  lot, 

While  life's  brief  lamp  burns  out  I 
'Twere  cruel  trifling  to  inquire, 
Or  feel  for  that  a  warm  desire. 

While  this  remains  a  doubt.   . 
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**  But  now  this  roving  eye  would  rest 
On  ocean's  gently  heaving  breast, 

Its  storms  all  hushed  to  sleep ; 
Gladly  my  weary  spirit  flies 
From  human  woes  and  vanities, 
To  Him  who  spread  these  radiant  skies> 

And  rules  the  mighty  deep/' 

Thus  iuly  musing  as  he  went. 
His  way  the  pensive  stranger  bent 

Amid  the  heedless  throng : 
And  let  the  reader  undertake 
To  settle  if  his  thoughts  would  make 

A  sermon  or  a  song. 


XL. 

ONE  THOUSAND  NINE  HUNDRED  AND 

TWENTY-TWO. 

Edward,  a  thoughtful  lad,  when  happily  seated 
beside  his  father  and  mother,  on  sabbath  evenings, 
encouraged  by  their  pious  and  judicious  conver- 
sation, often  communicated  his  thoughts  to  them 
with  freedom  and  simplicity. 

**  You  know,  papa,"  said  he,  "  that  Mr.  — — -, 
this  afternoon,  reminded  us  how  nearly  we  had 
arrived  at  the  close  of  another  year ;  and,  how  much 
he  endeavoured  to  impress  us  with  the  thought ; 
saying,  that  althou^  but  one  month  of  the  present 
year  now  remained,  yet  it  was  likely  that  some  one 
at  least  of  that  large  congregation  would  never  live 
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to  see  a  new  year ;  and,  that  we  ought  each  of  us  to 
realize  the  possibility  of  the  case  being  ours ;  and 
then  he  said,  that  it  would  not  do  to  presume  even 
upon  another  month:  but  that  a  week,  a  day,  an 
hour,  a  moment,  might  be  all  that  remained  to  some 
of  us." 

Father.  Well,  my  dcBfl 

Edward.  Well,  and  all  this  was  very  true,  and 
very  impressive,  was  it  not?  And  yet,  whenever 
I  hear  ministers  say  that  sort  of  thing,  somehow,  I 
never  feel  much  impressed  by  it,  but  I  always  think 
that  I  shall  not  really  die  so  soon ;  perhaps,  because 
I  have  heard  it  so  often,  and  it  has  never  happened 
yet  This,  I  am  sure,  is  very  wrong,  but  I  don't 
know  how  to  help  it 

Father.  Because  such  an  event  is  not  probable,, 
its  being  possible  does  not  duly  affect  us.  The 
mind  instantly  relieves  itself  from  a  painful  thought, 
which  hope  can  so  easily  elude. 

Mother.  There  is  a  common  saying,  useU  often 
with  great  levity,  which  I  own,  with  me,  has  much 
more  force  than  any  such  reflections,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  evading  it 

Edward.  What  is  that,  mamma  ? 

Mother.  Did  you  never  hear  persons  say  when 
any  thing  has  happened,  either  good  or  bad — ^'  It 
will  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  y^rs  hence  ?" 

Edward.   Yes,  often.  ' 

Mother.  Well,  that  short  sentence  is  a  sermon 
to  me.  The  whole  weight  of  eternity  hangs  upon 
it,  and  it  reduces  all  the  interests  of  time  to  their 
true  insignificance. 
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Edward.    But  a  hundred  years  is  such  a  very 
loDg  while  I 

Mother.  It  seems  so  to  you.  But  recollect, 
Time  never  stops,  and  that  every  year  we  live  seems 
to  be  shorter  than  the  last. 

Father.  I  have  already  lived  nearly  half  as  long^ 
and,  I  can  assure  you,  the  years  that  have  passed 
since  I  was  a  lad  like  you,  appear  only  like  a  tale 
that  is  told,  and  I  know  that  the  remaining  half, 
even  if  it  were  at  all  probable  that  I  should  reach 
such  extreme  old  age,  would  seem  to  fly  very  much 
faster. 

Mother.  But  although  there  can  be  no  rational 
doubt  that  even  fifty  years  hence,  I  shall  not  only 
have  entered  the  unseen  world,  but  shall  be  by  that 
time  an  old  inhabitant  of  it,  and  familiar  with  its 
mysteries;  yet,  we  will  not  now  speak  of  uncer- 
tain  ties,  from  which  the  mind  can  so  easily  escape :  we 
will  not  therefore  say  twenty  or  fifty  years  to  come  : 
because,  by  the  barest  possibility,  the  oldest  of  us 
here  might  live  so  long ;  but,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty 'twoy  you,  £dward,  as  well  as 
your  parents,  will  have  entered  on  the  future  state, 
and  our  very  names,  perhaps,  will  scarcely  be  re- 
membered on  the  earth. 

Father.  This  thought  will  bear  pursuing ;  the 
more  we  dwell  upon  it,  the  deeper  is  the  impression. 
To  name  this  certain  date,  and  say,  then  my  eternal 
doom  will  be  fixed;  truly  it  is  overwhelming,  but  it 
is  our  own  faults  if  it  does  not  also  inspire  us  with 
unspeakable  joy. 

Mother.   It  is  a  thought  that  I  would  fain  make 
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more  and  more  familiar  to  my  mind.  There  is  no 
day  that  passes  in  which  I  do  not,  many  times  in  the 
course  of  it,  need  the  powerful  influence  of  such  a 
reflection,  to  tranquillize,  to  moderate,  and  regulate 
my  feelings.  It  should  make  us  ashamed  of  being 
disquieted  by  the  petty  vexations  of  life,  as  well  as 
of  our  eagerness  for  its  transient  pleasures.  It 
would  also  be  an  unfailing  solace  under  the  heaviest 
triab. 

Edward.  But,  because  life  will  then  certainly  be 
over,  ought  we  to  be  quite  indifferent  about  what 
happens  to  us  in  it  ? 

Father.  There  is  little  danger,  my  dear,  of  our 
being  too  indifferent  to  our  earthly  interests.  Do 
what  we  will,  with  all  our  watchfulness,  prayers,  and 
meditations ;  even  Christians  generally  (except  in  a 
few  rare  and  happy  instances)  love  this  world  too 
well,  and  care  inordinately  for  their  comfortable  ac- 
commodation in  it.  So  that  our  wisdom  is  to  cherish 
every  consideration  that  tends  to  weaken  our  earthly 
attachments. 

Mother.  We  should  endeavour  to  view  the  events 
of  life  as  we  know  we  shall  view  them  by-and-by 
In  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty^twoy 
in  whatever  state  I  may  then  be,  I  am  quite  sure 
of  this,  that  those  things  which  now  deeply  interest 
me,  will  be  subjects  of  entire  indifference,  except 
as  parts  of  the  necessary  discipline  and  probation, 
through  which  I  was  to  pass.  \a  we  now  refleo^ 
upon  a  day  of  amusement  when  It  is  over,  or  upon 
hours  of  bodily  pain  when  in  the  enjoyment  of 
health  and  ease,  so,  from  the  unseen  world,  we  shall 
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regard  all  that  pleases,  pains,  or  agitates  us  now ; 
and  doubtless  the  degree  of  interest  we  feel  in  these 
things,  will  then  be  matter  of  our  greatest  astonish- 
)     xnent. 

Edward.  But  papa,  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Pro- 
verbs, and  in  many  parts  of  the  Bible,  how  much 
is  said  about  prosperity  in  this  life  I  I  am  sure, 
Solomon,  and  even  David,  and  Job,  and  all  of  them, 
seemed  to  wish  to  enjoy  themselves  very  much. 

Father.  And  in  this  we  are  sure  to  imitate 
them,  however  we  may  fail  to  copy  their  example 
in  other  respects ;  but  we  must  remember,  that  in 
Old  Testament  times,  '<  Life  and  Immortality  **  were 
not  clearly  '<  brought  to  light ;"  and  nothing  is  more 
striking  than  the  different  manner  of  speaking  about 
the  things  of  this  world,  employed  by  the  writers  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New;  a  difference  which 
we  are  too  apt  to  overlook.  Now  we  are  told  to 
**  rejoice,  as  though  we  rejoiced  not,  and  to  weep,  as 
though  we  wept  not ;  because  the  fashion  of  this 
world  passes  away." 

Mother.  It  is  Lord  Bacon,  I  think,  who  says, 
**  Prosperity  is  the  promise  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  Adversity  is  the  promise  4)f  the  New." 

Father.  The  dispensations  of  Providence  in  the 
world  are  the  clearest  indications  of  how  small 
account  is  the  brief  period  of  our  earthjy  existence 
in  His  sight,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning. 
And  surely  it  is  our  wisdom  to  endeavour  to  view 
all  circumstances  as  God  views  them.  Things  would 
not  be  suffered  to  go  on  as  they  do  in  this  disorderly 
world,  if  that  degree  of  imvortance  which  we  attach 
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to  the  interesff  of  life  really  belonged  to  them. 
When  we  read  the  history  of  nations,  or  of  indivi- 
dualsy  or  observe  the  events  of  private  life,  we  are 
ready  to  wonder  that  injustice  and  oppression  should 
be  so  often  suffered  to  prei'ail,  that  falsehood  and 
selfish  policy  should  sometimes  seem  successful,  while 
truth,  honesty,  and  disinterestedness  are  misinter> 
preted  and  unrewarded ;  and  that  the  designs  of  cra(ft, 
envy,  and  malignity,  should  ever  appear  to  triumph. 
But  we  forget  how  short  is  their  triumph.  God, 
from  that  throne  where  He  sits  "judging  right," 
bears  with  our  impatient  complaints,  and  with  the 
hard  and  murmuring  thoughts  we  are  apt  to  en* 
tertain  of  his  righteous  government,  knowing  how 
soon  all  will  be  rectified.  "  One  day  is  with  Him 
as  a  thousand  years:"  and  He  sees  that  day  as 
though  it  were  already  come,  when  the  complicated 
mass  of  human  affairs  will  appear  arranged  and 
adjusted  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  truth 
and  equity,  in  the  view  of  the  assembled  universe. 
Then  ali  wrong  toiU  be  set  right ;  what  a  quieting 
consideration  t  David  himself,  amid  the  trials  and 
persecutions  he  met  with,  says,  "he  should  have 
fainted  unless  he  had  believed  it." 

MoTHBiu  And  it  is  but  a  little  while  to  wait 
When  once  death  has  drawn  aside  the  vdl  that  is 
upon  our  hearts,  all  that  we  now  call  mysterious, 
both  in  providence  and  grace  (at  least  in  relation  to 
ourselves)  will,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  be  as 
suddenly  and  clearly  revealed  as  the  indistinct  objects 
in  a  dark  night,  if  the  sun  were  in  one  moment  to 
be  darted  to  the  meridian  sky. 
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Father.  Yes,  and  this  must  be  the  case,  whether 
we  enter  upon  a  state  of  happiness  or  misery.  But 
who  can  conceive  of  the  intolerable  torments  of 
self-reproach  which  must  attend  the  discorexy  in 
the  latter  alternative  I  Surely  it  were  of  itself  a 
hell  of  misery,  to  see  in  the  light  of  those  inextin* 
guishable  fires,  the  true  value  of  those  things  for 
which  heaven  was  bartered  1 

Edward.  What  a  good  thing  it  would  be,  it  we 
could  but  see  it  so  now  I 

Father.  Let  us  remember,  my  dear  boy,  that 
the  light  of  God*s  word  shines  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness to  show  all  objects  distinctly;  if  we  do  but 
also  seek  the  illumination  of  His  Spirit  This  light, 
though  shining  in  a  dark  place,  would  at  all  times 
guide  US:  safely  and  pleasantly  along  the  narrow  way. 

Mother.  You  know,  dear  Edward,  how  anxious 
we  are,  and  what  exertions  we  make,  that  seven 
years  hence  you  may  be  in  a  respectable  and  prospe- 
rous condition ;  qualified  to  pass  successfully  through 
life.  You  feel  too,  I  am  sure,  the  importance  of  it 
yourself,  and  this  anxiety  and  care,  if  subordinate, 
are  natural  and  right.  But  let  us,  my  dear  child, 
with  deeper  anxiety  and  more  strenuous  exertion, 
prepare  for  a  period,  perhaps  rather  ^Iore  distant, 
but  which,  after  all,  may  be  much  nearer.  Let  us 
only  extend  the  date  a  little  further,  make  a  very 
slight  alteration  in  the  figures,  and  be  chiefly  con- 
cerned for  your  interests  then.  Oh,  that* you  may 
be  in  prosperous  circumstances  a  hundred  years 
hence  I  Astronomers  calculate  the  positions  of  the 
planets,  and  politicians  speculate  about  the  state  of 

^2 
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affairs  at  that  period ;  and  shall  not  we  make  as 
long  a  calculation  in  relation  to  our  own  personal 
interests]  Oh,  whatever  may  befal  us  during  the 
fleeting  intervalf  let  us  give  the  utmost  diligence, 
that  all  may  be  well  with  us  in  the  year  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  I 

Thus  ended  their  conversation ;  and  the  writer 
can  think  of  no  better  advice  wherewith  to  sum  up 
the  exhortations  she  has  from  time  to  time  addressed 
to  her  kind  and  candid  readers.  Very  earnestly 
therefore  requesting  their  attention  to  it,  she  must^ 
for  the  present)  afiectionately  bid  them  farewell. 


PART  II. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES. 


fiflU^tMmtOM  ^ittn. 


I. 

A  DAY'S  PLEASURE. 

« 

Onb  fine  May  morning,  a  larg«  party  of  young 
people,  of  which  I  was  one,  set  off  for  the  purpose 'oi 
viewing  a  nobleman's  seat  at  some  miles'  distance. 
This  was  an  excursion  to  which  we  had  for  some 
time  been  looking  forward  with  much  pleasure.     It 
had  been  long  promised  us,  and  the  day  fixed  more 
than  once;  but  the  weather,  or  some  other  untoward 
circumstance,  had  hitherto  disappointed  us.  But  now 
every  obstacle  was  removed — ^the  party  assembled, 
and  when,  after  many  presages  of  bad  weather,  with 
which  some  of  the  least  sanguine  and  more  expe- 
rienced of  our  number  had  alarmed  us  the  night 
before; — when,   after  all  these  forebodings,   the 
carriages  drew  up,  and  we  found  ourselves  safely 
seated  and  driving  off;  there  was  not  an  eye  that 
did  not  sparkle  with  pleasure. 

The  morning  was  bright  and  promising.    Who 
does  not  know — who,  at  least,  does  not  rememherf 
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how  unusually  blue  and  bright  the  sky  appears  on 
a  holiday  morning  ?  The  fields  were  yet  sparkling 
with  dew-drops.  Some  early  husbandmen  going 
forth  to  their  work,  saluted  us  as  we  passed.  The 
lark  sang  merrily  over  our  heads.  There  was  not  a 
cloud — nO|  not  one>  to  be  seen  from  east  to  west : 
Oh,  it  was  a  lovely  morning  I  We  were  in  open 
carriages;  which  was  the  more  agreeable,  as  the 
first  part  of  our  road,  especially,  lay  through  a  most 
delightful  country,  richly  cultivated,  and  now  all 
covered  with  the  verdure  of  spring.  We- were,  as 
may  be  imagined,  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  laughed 
we  knew  not  trhy.  When  the  first  glow  of  hap- 
piness, occasioned  by  setting  off,  had  subsided,  we 
began  to  expatiate  on  the  expected  pleasures  of  the 
day.  The  place  of  our  destination  was  one  of  the 
finest  seats  for  many  miles  round.  We  had  heard 
it  talked  of  very  often ;  but  none  of  us  young  ones 
had  yet  seen  it.  Most  of  the  beauties  and  curiosities 
had  been  described  to  us,  and  on  these  our  imagi- 
nations fixed  with  delighted  anticipation  ;  —  The 
grotto ;  the  hot-houses,  with  their  rare  collection  of 
foreign  plants  ;  the  picture-gallery;  and,  above  all, 
the  curious  old  tapestry  hangings,  which  decorated 
one  of  the  apartments,  and  which  were  esteemed 
the  greatest  curiosity  of  the  place.  Then  there 
was  the  fine  fielvidere  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  which 
commanded,  we  were  told,  a  most  extensive  prospect. 
You  might  from  thence  see  five  counties :  and 
on  a  very  clear  day  you  might  just  distinguish 
Gloucester  Cathedral.  «•  Well>  we  could  not  have 
a  clearer  day  than  this/'  said  we :  '*  so  we  shall  see 
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five  counties,  and  Gloucester  Cathedral !"  Thus  y^e 
went  chatting  along. 

Bu«  we  had  scarcely  reached  the  third  milestone^ 
before  our  pleasure  was  greatly  damped  by  thq  in- 
disposition of  one  of  our  party.  She  had  risen 
with  a  head-achcy  but  strove  to  conceal  it :  however, 
it  became  so  much  worse  with  the  motion  of  the 
carriage,  that  she  was  quite  unable  to  proceed ;  so 
with  great  reluctance  we  were  obliged  to  leave  her 
at  a  friend's  house,  which  stood  by  the  road's  side. 
This  mbfortune  cast  a  gloom  upon  us  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  ride.  She  was  one  of  the  most 
lively  and  intelligent  of  our  whole  party:  there 
was  not  one  but  could  have  been  better  spared. 
However,  as  we  drew  near  the  end  of  our  journey 
our  spirits  revived,  and  our  regret  for  the  loss  of 
our  companion  gradually  subsided. 

But  now  a  new  cause  of  uneasiness  arose: — A 
few  rather  threatening  clouds  had  for  some  time 
been  gathering  in  the  south-west,  which  the  elder 
part  of  the  company  regarded  with  an  anxious  eye. 
We  young  ones,  however,  were  persuaded  they  would 
soon  pass  off;  and  as  they  began  to  gather  over  head, 
we  declared  that  we  should  prefer  it  being  cloudy 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  <<Yes,  it  would  be 
much  pleasanter  I"  Just  as  I  said  the  word,  I  felt 
a  large  drop  of  rain  upon  my  cheek,  which  was 
quickly  followed  by  many  more ;  and  now  the  most 
sanguine  of  us  took  the  alarm.  When  we  were  yet 
a  mile  from  the  place  of  our  destination,  a  soaking 
shower  came  on,  to  which,  being  without  any  shelter, 
we  were  completely  exposed.    Still  we  tried  to  laugh 
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at  our  misfortunes :  till,  upon  approaching  the  place, 
the  rain  fell  with  redoubled  violence;  and  as  we 
galloped  up  the  avenue,  it  ran  streaming  off  in 
spouts  and  torrents  from  our  hats  and  parasols. 
We  had,  therefore,  little  inclination  to  look  about 
us :  the  first  thing,  as  soon  as  we  arrived,  was  to  beg 
the  charity  of  the  servants ;  and  we  were  completely 
occupied,  for  a  full  hour,  in  drying  our  clothes,  and 
refitting,  before  a  large  fire  in  the  housekeeper's 
parlour.  By  the  time  this  was  done,  and  we  had 
partaken  of  some  refreshments,  we  began  to  make 
ourselves  so  merry  with  the  adventure,  that  some  of 
us  thought  we  gained  as  much  in  fun  as  we  had 
lost  in  sunshine. 

It  still  rained :  so  giving  up  all  thoughts  of  an 
excursion  without,  for  the  present,  we  proceeded  to 
view  the  apartments.  They  were  splendid  indeed, 
and  we  were  delighted :  for  my  own  part,  the  only 
thing  that  prevented  my  being  quite  as  much  so  as 
I  expected,  was,  that  iny  exposure  to  the  rain  had 
brought  on  a  slight  tooth*ache ;  it  was  not  violent, 
but  yet  just  enough  to  take  off  the  edge  of  my  en- 
*  joyment  I  went  about  holding  a  handkerchief  to 
my  face ;  and  when  any  of  my  companions  pointed 
me  to  any  thing  remarkable,  I  could  only  nod  assent, 
and  smile  somewhat  piteously.  Upon  inquiring  for 
the  tapestry  hangings,  we  were  informed  that  they 
were  always  taken  down  when  the  family  was  absent; 
they  had  been  removed  only  the  day  before. 

The  continuigice  of  the  rain,  while  it  prevented 
our  expected  ramble  about  the  grounds,  yet  afforded 
us  an  opportunity  of  examining  more  at  leisure  the 
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curiosities  within ;  with  this  consideration  we  con- 
soled ourselves.  When  we  had  viewed  every  apart- 
ment, and  fully  satisfied  Our  curiosity,  we  were 
joined  in  the  picture-gallery  by  the  old  house- 
steward,  a  venerable  man,  who,  as  he  told  us,  had 
served  the  family  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  He 
presently  began  recounting  to  us  some  of  the  family 
history,  and  many  amusing  anecdotes,  pointing  with 
his  staff  to  the  portraits  of  those  to  whom  they 
related. — ''This,*'  said  he,  'Ms  poor  Lady  Susan, 
who  died  when  she  was  only  seventeen ;  and  there  is 
old  Sir  James,  taken  when  he  was  a  child,  playing 
with  his  favourite  spaniel:  he  was  the  present 
Garl's  great  grandfather."  We  were  much  amused 
with  this  antiquated  man  and  his  stories ;  and 
agreed  that  it  compensated  to  us  for  not  seeing  the 
tapestry. 

It  was  now  growing  late  in  the  afternoon:  we 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  reaching  the  Belvidere,  and 
viewing  the  gardens  ;  and  were  still  lingering  about 
the  picture-room,  when  suddenly  a  bright  golden 
beam  of  sunshine  broke  into  the  apartment;  it 
streamed  down  the  long  gallery,  and  lighted  up  the 
pale  faces  and  faded  draperies  of  the  old  brown 
portraits,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  An  exclama- 
tion of  joy  burst  at  the  same  instant  from  the  whole 
party.  We  hastened  to  the  windows :  already  a 
broad  line  of  bright  sky  appeared  along  the  horizon ; 
the  clouds  were  dispersing  in  all  directions  ;  the  rain 
had  nearly  ceased ;  and  the  heavy  clouds  that  were 
rolling  off  on  the  opposite  side  exhibited  a  brilliant 
Jtainbow,     By  the  time  we  were  equipped  for  our 
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rambley  all  was  clear  ovei'-liead  •  it  was  a  beautiful 
evening.  The  grass  was  wet  to  the  foot,  and  the 
trees  were  yet  dropping  with  rain ;  but  all  was  fresh, 
green,  and  sparkling.  Once  again  our  spirits  re« 
vived :  it  was  not,  indeed,  the  lively^  bounding  joy 
with  which  we  set  off  in  the  morning,  but  a  more 
serene  and  chastened  feeling. 

We  now  visited  the  grotto,  the  gardens,  and  hot- 
houses; it  was  but  a  hasty  inspection,  as  the  ground 
was  so  wet  that  we  were  fearful  of  lingering  $  we 
were  an](ious,  too,  to  reach  the  Belvidere  before 
sun-set.  At  length|  with  wet  shoes  and  weary  steps^ 
we  climbed  the  hill.  The  exhalations  which  were  now 
rising  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  raiui  in  a  great 
degree  obscured  the  prospect,  but  at  the  same  time 
added  to  its  brilliancy ;  for,  being  illumined  by  the 
setting  sun,  the  whole  wide  expanse  of  country 
which  the  height  Cf^manded,  was,  as  it  were,  one 
flood  of  golden  miA.  The  five  counties  we  haa 
thought  so  much  of,  were  not  indeed  so  dbtinctly 
discernible  as  we  had  seen  them  on  the  map; 
however,  our  attendant  pointed  to  each,  and  we 
believed  that  there  they  were.  As  for  the  Cathe- 
dral, we  were  obliged  to  take  it  for  granted  that  it 
lay  in  the  direction  of  the  guide's  walking-stick. 
We  waited  a  few  minutes  to  see  the  sun  set  behind 
the  distant  hills :  it  was  a  splendid  scene ;  and,  as 
he  assured  us,  was  almost  as  fine  a  sight  as  the 
Cathedral* 

We  now  descended  the  hill,  very  well  satisfied : 
and,  being  by  this  time  considerably  fatigued,  were 
not  sorry  to  find  ourselves  re-seated  in  the  carriages, 
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and  on  our  way  home.  The  evening  continued  fine, 
but  chilly ;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  way  it  was 
very  dark.  At  first  we  talked  over  our  adventures ; 
but  some  of  the  party  soon  dropped  to  sleep,  and 
conversation  flagged  with  the  rest.  We  were  weary, 
and  our  heads  ached.  I  question  if  any  thing  we 
had  seen  during  the  wnole  day  afforded  us  more  real 
pleasure  than  the  sight  of  the  cheerful  lights  in  our 
own  house  as  we  approached  it.  We  were  certainly 
pleased  with  our  excursion,  notwithstanding  its  mis- 
fortunes ;  and  yet  I  believe,  had  it  been  proposed  to 
us  to  set  off  on  a  similar  expedition  the  next  day, 
we  should  none  of  us  have  been  disposed  to  comply. 
The  friend  we  left  ill  by  the  way,  we  found  quite 
restored.  She  had  spent  the  day  at  home  very 
happily:  and  when  she  heard  of  our  misfortunes, 
was  glad  she  had  escaped  them.  We  were  all 
thankM  to  retire  to  rest  that  night.  The  next 
morning  at  breakfast,  at  grandpapa's  request,  I 
related  the  adventures  of  the  day. — His  reflections 
upon  our  excursion  (to  introduce  which  is  my  only 
reason  for  troubling  the  reader  with  thia^n  recital) 
shall  be  the  subject  of  a  following  paper. 
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Grandpapa  having  listened  with  great  attention 
to  the  foregoing  recital,  and  to  our  various  animad- 
versions upqn  it,  began  as  follows. 

*'  I  am  an  old  man,  children ;  and  my  iaayB  pUa^ 
9ure  is  so  nearly  over,  that  I  am  well  able  to  com- 
pare it  with  yours.  Our  short  life  is  but  like  a  long 
day ;  and  when  I  recollect  the  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  of  success  and  disappointment,  of  pleasure 
and  of  pain,  that  have  chequered  the  greater  part  of 
it — the  storms  that  I  have  seen  blow  up,  and  blow 
over — the  serenity  of  its  decline,  and  the  hopes  I 
entertain  of  arriving,  before  long,  at  a  safe  and  com- 
fortable home, — I  must  say,  that  my  da^  has  00 
much  resembled  yours,  that  what  you  have  related, 
has  seemed  like  a  relation  of  my  own  history.  And 
since  there  has  been  nothing  remaiitable  to  distin- 
guish my  life  from  that  of  other  men ;  since  J  have, 
undoubtedly,  had  my  full  share  of  success,  pro- 
sperity, and  enjoyment,  I  think  I  may  fairly  regard 
it,  not  only  as  a  counterpart  to  my  own  life  in 
particular,  but  to  life  in  general :  or,  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  I  intended,  that  you,  dear  children, 
may  consider  your  excursion  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
what  you  have  to  expect  in  the  day  of  Ufe :  so  that 
the  experience  of  this  one  day  may  serve  as  a  sample 
of  all  the  rest. 
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Here  you  are,  all  in  fine  spirits,  just  setting  out 
on  your  journey.  It  is  yet  early  morning  with 
you;  the  sun  is  up,  and  the  sky  dear;  the  road  fine 
and  flowery ;  and  yet  pleasures  in  prospect,  rather 
than  those  at  present  possessed,  are  the  chief  source 
of  your  felicity.  The  first  circumstance  that  oc- 
curred yesterday  to  damp  your  pleasure  was  the 
loss  of  one  of  your  party.  Now  this  is  a  misfortune 
which  may  be  certainly  expected  early  in  the 
journey  of  life.  Of  a  company  of  young  people 
beginning  life  together,  and  hoping  to  pursue  their 
course  hand  in  hand,  how  commonly  does  it  hap- 
pen that  one  and  another  are  stopped  in  that  career, 
leaving  their  companions  to  pursue  the  journey 
without  them  I  And  as  it  was  with  you,  so  it 
generally  happens,  that  those  who  are  taken  are 
the  loveliest,  the  liveliest;— those  whose  society 
can  be  least  spared,  and  who  must  be  the  most 
regretted.  Such  a  breach  spoils  our  pleasure  for  a 
time:  but  time,  as  you  found  it,  and  the  new  scenes 
that  present  themselves  at  every  turn,  reconcile  us 
to  the  loss ;  till  at  length  it  is  little  felt,  perhaps, 
rarely  remembered. 

The  place  of  your  destination,  and  its  various 
curiosities,  which  you  were  so  eager  to  see,  may 
represent  those  favourite  schemes  and  projects 
which  we  are  apt  to  lay  out  for  ourselves  in  life, 
and  to  which  our  chief  hopes  and  efforts  are  di- 
rected. All  goes  on  fair  for  a  time ;  we  are  in  the 
direct  road  to  our  wishes;  but  just  as  we  come 
within  sight  of  them,  the  clouds  begin  to  gather ; 
and  down  comes  the  storm,  when,  perhaps  we  are 
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driving  straight  up  to  their  accomplishment.  They 
who  have  marked  well  the  ways  of  Providence,  must 
have  observed,  that  our  earthly  aims  and  wishes 
are  oftener  thus  damped  and  embittered  to  us,  than 
entirely  frustrated.  We  are  permitted  to  attain  tne 
object,  but  something  unforeseen  occurs  to  cheCK 
the  satisfaction  we  had  expected  in  it  Now  it  is 
that  our  spirits  sink,  and  we  are  ready  to  think  our 
day's  pleasure  quite  spoiled.  But,  like  yours,  it 
frequently  happens  that  some  unexpected  alleviation, 
some  little  unforeseen  circumstance  attending  our 
calamities,  renders  them  supportable.  Our  very 
surprise  at  finding  things  not  so  bad  to  bear  as 
we  had  expected,  often  amounts  to  positive  plea* 
sure. 

Well,  you  saw  the  apartments,  and  were  upon  the 
whole  very  weU  pleased.  And  thus  it  is  that  we 
are  generally  indulged  with  a  moderate  share  oi 
the  common  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life.  We 
do  not,  perhaps,  see  the  tapestry.  That  is,  some 
particular  gratification  on  which  our  hearts  were 
most  set,  is  withheld.  Now,  while  walking  through 
the  apartments,  is  the  busy  part  of  life ;  and,  not- 
withstanding some  disappointments,  our  satbfaction 
would  be  considerable,  if  it  were  not  for  a  some" 
thingy  like  your  tooth-ache,  my  dear,  to  take  off  its 
edge.  Nothing  could  more  aptly  represent  the 
continual  uneasiness  occasioned  by  the  little  daily 
crosses  of  life,  too  trifling  to  be  seriously  complained 
of.  And  this  is  not  my  testimony  alone :  the  ac- 
cumulated experience  of  ages  will  attest,  that  some 
such  nameless  sources  of  dissatisfaction  ever  attend 
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upon  all  our  pursuits  and  undertakings,  and  mingle . 
even  with  our  holiday  pleasures. 

It  was  a  fine  morning;  but  it  rained  all  day. 
Ah  I  this  is  like  life.  You  may  not  think  it,  children  ; 
but  I  know  it.  Yet  this  very  circumstance,  it  seems, 
was  productive  of  some  advantage.  Thus  every 
wise  and  good  man  will  look  back  on  seasons  of 
adversity,  and  acknowledge  that  it  was  good  for 
him  to  have  passed  through  theuL  When  you  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  fine  weather,  you  were  sud- 
denly surprised  with  a  ray  of  sunshine.  Thus  Bre 
some  of  the  heaviest  storms  of  Hfe  suddenly  dis- 
persed; not  in  the  time  and  manner  that  we  hcul 
expected,  but  in  such  a  way  as  we  could  not  have 
calculated  upon.  You  did  therefore,  at  last,  view 
the  grounds,  and  climb  the  hill ;  but  it  was  late  in 
the  day,  with  wet  shoes,  and  in  haste.  Just  as  we 
are  often  not  permitted  to  arrive  at  the  summit  of 
our  desires  until  the  decline  of  life,  when  it  can 
be  possessed  but  for  a  short  time,  and  when  our 
capacities  for  enjoyment  are  greatly  weakened. 
You  reached  the  Belvidere,  and  had  an  indistinct 
view  of  the  five  counties :  but  that  circumstance, 
which  you  had  so  long  anticipated,  disappointed 
your  expectations ;  and  as  for  the  cathedral,  it  was 
not  to  be  seen  at  all.  Thus,  when  we  are  permitted 
to  reach  the  height  of  our  wishes,  the  result  is  sure 
to  disappoint  us.  Our  imaginations  had  painted  it 
too  gaily;  and  our  chief  satisfaction  arises,  not  so 
much  from  the  success  of  our  scheme,  as  from  some 
simple  circumstance  attending  it,  which,  like  the  fine 
glowing  sunset,  was  unthought  of  in  our  calculation. 
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Yott  vere  cheered  by  the  sudden  fineness  of  the 
evening,  and  the  late  accomplishment  of  your  hopes : 
but,  like  the  chastened  tranquillity  of  age,  your 
cheerfulness  was  of  a  very  different  character  from 
the  lightsome,  joyous  spirits  of  the  morning. 

After  all,  though  you  had  some  entertainment 
upon  the  whole,  yet,  if  you  had  the  offer  of  going 
over  the  same  events  to-day,  you  would  not  feel 
disposed  to  accept  it.  Now  this  is  what  I,  and 
every  one,  I  believe,  of  my  age,  must  say  of  our 
day's  pleasure.  Could  our  youth  be  renewed  like 
the  eagle's,  yet  we  should  decline  the  offer,  if  it 
must  be  upon  the  condition  of  living  over  again  all 
the  vicissitudes  and  anxieties,  all  the  sorrows  and 
sins  of  the  past.  Wearied  even  with  pleasure,  you 
were  glad  to  set  off  on  your  return  home.  The 
evening  was  chilly  and  dark ;  and  you  were  more 
disposed  to  sleep  than  to  converse.  This,  as  you 
see  in  your  poor  old  grandfather,  is  not  unlike  the 
condition  and  infirmities  of  old  age. 

Thus  far  our  comparison  is  pretty  exact:  and 
well  will  it  be  for  us  if  it  need  -not  stop  here! 
The  sight  of  home  at  last,  gave  you,  perhaps, 
more  true  pleasure  than  any  thing  you  had  seen  in 
the  day.  And  there  are  some  who  can  say  the 
same  of  the  long  home  to  which  they  are  hastening. 
All  are,  more  or  less,  weary  of  life,  and  need  rest : 
yet,  how  many  shrink  from,  and  at  last  come  short 
of  it!  You  had  a  kind  father  to  receive  you, 
and  a  comfortable  home ;  and  the  companion  you 
dropped  at  the  commencement  of  your  journey, 
was  ready  to  welcome  your  return.   And  if  it  should 
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be  thus  with  us  at  the  end  of  the  day  of  life,  it 
will  signify  little  indeed,  what  accidents  befall  us 
by  the  way.  '<  In  our  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions."  **  There  is  a  rest  remaining  for  the 
people  of  God."  And  there,  many  dear  friends 
who  are  gone  before,  await  our  arrival.  They 
regret  not  that  they  were  stopped'  short  in  their 
course,  but,  like  your  friend,  rejoice  that  they  got 
safe  home  ^o  early,  and  thus  escaped  all  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  road. 

Your  day's  pleasure  is  now  over:  and  you  all 
feel  that  the  little  accidei^ts  which  disconcerted  you 
yesterday,  are  of  no  consequence  at  all  to-day »  You 
can  now  smUe  at  its  misfortunes;  and  as  for  its 
pleasures,  they  are  past,  and  are  now  nothing  to 
you.  But  suppose  you  had  found  no  home  to  return 
to ;  or  an  uncomfortable  one,  exposed  to  the  weather, 
and  filled  with  bad,  quarrelsome  company  I  Of  how 
much  greater  value^is  the  smallest  convenience  and 
comfort  you  enjoy  here,  because  it  is  to  last  for 
years,  than  all  the  pleasures  of  that  one  day,  put 
together  I  Or  suppose  that  froni  morning  to  night 
it  had  been  one  continued  storm ;  suppose  you  had 
not  been  able  to  reach  the  place  of  your  destination 
at  all ;  that  many  instead  of  one  of  your  company, 
had  been  left  behind ; — that  your  carriages  had 
broken  down,  and  every  other  misfortune  had  be- 
fallen you  that  can  be  imagined ;— what  then  ?  your 
day's  pleasure  would  have  been  spoiled,  it  is  true ; 
but  it  was  only  a  day,  and  now  all  is  over.  Now, 
this  is  just  the  state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  time 
and  eternity;   only  the  comparison  falls  far  short 

T  2 
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of  the  truth.  They  who,  devoted  to  the  pleasures 
of  this  life,  take  no  care  to  insure  an  entrance  into 
that  rest,  act  infinitely  more  unwisely  than  you 
would  have  done,  if,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  that 
one  day's  recreation,  you  had  left  your  house  to  be 
overrun  with  robbers,  or  destroyed  by  fire;  knowing 
that  upon  your  return  at  night,  you  would  have  no 
shelter,  no  home,  no  father  to  receive  you. 

But  is  it  true,  that  our  youthful  hopes  are  so 
fallacious,  that  there  are  so  many  drawbacks  to 
our  pleasure,  and  that  there  is  so  large  a  mixture 
of  pain  ?  What  does  this  teach  us  ? — first,  not  to 
give  life  a  wrong  name  :  after  all,  it  is  not  a  day  of 
pleasurcy  but  a  day  of  bttsiness.  We  came  into  life 
not  to  please  ourselves,  but  to  do  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  us ;  and  especially,  "  to  work  out  our  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling."  Again,  we  should 
learn  hereby  "  not  to  set  our  affections  on  things 
below  :"  it  is  to  teach  us  this  lesson,  which  we  are 
slow  to  learn,  that  so  many  trials  are  allotted  us. 
Our  Heavenly  Father  does  not  willingly  afflict 
and  disappoint  us.  He  does  it  in  mercy,  to  wean 
us  from  the  world  to  which  we  cling.  We  should 
also  learn  by  the  disappointments  attending  our 
schemes,  not  to  desire  to  order  our  own  lot  in  life ; 
since  we  cannot  foresee  how  they  will  succeed, 
nor  what  wiU  most  promote  our  welfare.  Let  us 
leave  it  to  Him,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  who  will  then  cause  "  all  things  to  work 
together  for  our  good."  Above  all,  let  us  learn  to 
care  less  for  the  things  of  time,  and  more  for  those 
of  eternity.  Do  not  our  years  pass  like  "  a  tale  that 
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is  told  ?"  ^'  Let  us  therefore  fear,  lest  a  promise 
being  given  us  for  entering  into  His  rest,  any  of  us 
should  seem  to  come  short  of  it." 

Thus  grandpapa  concluded  his  discourse ;  which, 
thinking  it  might  prove  instructive  to  others  as  well 
as  to  ourselves,  I  have,  as  I  promised,  transcribed 
for  the  perusal  of  the  reader. 


lU. 

LUCY'S  WISHES. 

Lucy  had  been  standing  one  afternoon  for  nearly 
an  hour  at  the  parlour  window,  watching  the  car- 
riages and  passengers  in  the  street.  Idleness  ever 
begets  discontent :  but  instead  of  laying  the  blame 
upon  herself,  she  felt  disposed  to  complain  of 
her  condition.  Almost  every  stranger  that  passed, 
she  concluded  was  in  happier  circumstances  than 
herself.  She  observed  stages  and  carriages  of 
various  kinds,  driving  up  to  the  great  inn  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way.  She  watched  the  passen- 
gers as  they  alighted  and  set  off  again ;  wondered 
who  they  were,  whence  they  came,  whither  they 
were  going;  and  envied  them  because  they  were 
not  staying  at  home.  A  travelling  chaise,  with 
ladies,  in  pretty  riding  dresses,  stopped  to  change 
horses.  Ah,  thought  she,  how  happy  they  are  I 
going  some  delightful  journey — hundreds  of  miles 
perhaps,  and .  to  see  thousands  of  curiosities :  or 
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to  live  at  some  elegant  country  seat :  at  any  rate 
they  are  not  staying  at  home  like  me.  How  long 
have  I  been  confined  to  this  dull  town,  and  this 
one  house  I  She  then  cast  a  forlorn  glance  around 
the  room,  every  obejct  of  which  had  been  familiar 
to  her  from  her  infancy.  Then  looking  over  to 
her  opposite  neighbours,  she  saw  a  blazing  fire, 
and  the  family  seated  round  it.  How  comfortable 
they  are  I  thought  she ;  so  cheerful,  so  sociable  * 
telling  some  interesting  story,  perhaps;  not  all 
alone  in  a  dull  room  like  me  I 

When  it  grew  too  dark  to  see  distinctly  what 
was  passing  in  the  street,  Lucy  slowly  moved  from 
the  window,  and  seated  herself  by  the  fire ;  where, 
fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  red  cinders,  she  fell  into 
a  deep  reverie ;  and  began  to  consider  what  situa- 
tion she  would  choose  for  herself,  if  she  might 
but  change  her  condition.  Her  imagination  'Still 
followed  the  travelling  party  she  had  seen  stop  at 
the  inn;  and  she  first  thought  she  should  like 
to  be  a  companion  to  those  ladies ;  to  read  to  them, 
walk  with  them,  and  attend  them  wherever  they 
went.  **  But  how  foolish  I"  thought  she ;  ^'  while 
I  am  wishing,  why  not  wish  myself  one  of  the 
ladi^  themselves? — Yes,  yes,  a  rich  heiress,  very 
handsome,  fortune  at  my  own  disposal;  a  thou- 
sand a  year — no,  five;  or  suppose  ten  thousand 
a  year.  Should  my  father  and  mother  be  alive  ? —  - 
perhaps  they  would  not  allow  me  to  travel  and 
do  as  I  pleased ;— «o  they  should  have  been  dead 
some  years,  and  I  would  have  a  very  agreeable 
young  person  for  a  companion.     But  poor  papa 
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and  mamma  I"  thought  Lucy,  *'  no,  no,  they  should 
not  be  dead  then;  but  still  I  should  have  the 
fortune  in  my  own  hands,  and  do  just  what  I 
pleased  with  it  And  I  would  be  an  only  child, 
and  not  have  any  brothers  or  sisters  to  teaze  me/' 
She  next  proceeded  to  settle  the  number  of  her 
servants,  the  colour  of  her  carriages  and  liveries ; 
in  what  county  she  would  have  her  country  seat, 
and  in  what  square  her  town  house :  tiU  the  numlfer 
of  her  wants,  and  the  splendour  of  her  establishments, 
increased  so  surprisingly,  that  she  began  to  fear  her 
means  would  be  insufficient,  and  she  found  it  ex- 
pedient at  once  to  increase  her  income  from  ten,  to 
twenty  thousand  a  year. 

Just  as  Lucy  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  her 
mother  entered  the  room,  and  put  a  stop  to  her 
meditations.  She  was  beginning  to  converse  with 
her  daughter  about  the  book  they  had  been  reading 
together  in  the  morning:  but  Lucy,  finding  that 
subject  very  dry  in  comparison  with  her  late  bril- 
liant speculations,  soon  interrupted  it,  by  rela- 
ting as  much  as  she  thought  proper  of  what  had 
been  just  passing  in  her  mind.  Her  mother,  when 
she  had  finished,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  she 
would  probably  not  be  at  all  happier  for  such  a 
change  of  circumstances.  Lucy  knew  not  what  to 
say  to  her  representations;  yet  she  did  not  feel 
convinced,  and  said,  '<  Well  then  mamma,  if  wish- 
ing were  of  any  use,  and  if  you  were  exactly  in  mv 
place,  what  would  you  wish  for? — What  is  the 
happiest  situation  in  all  the  world  ^  that  you  can 
think  of?" 
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**  If  wishing  were  of  any  use  then,"  said  her 
mother,  **  I  might  in  the  first  place^  wish  to  he 
aboat  that  age  when  the  dangers  of  infancy  and  the 
follies  of  childhood  are  past ;  but  when  the  oppor- 
tunities and  advantages  of  youth  are  yet  to  come. 
I  would  not  wish  to  be  grown  up,  because  then 
the  character  is  fixed;  and  I  should  lose  the  un- 
speakable advantage  of  having  it  yet  in  my  power 
to*form  a  good  one.  I  might  also  wish  for  a  sound, 
vigorous  constitution.  With  regard  to  personal 
beauty,  as  there  are  some  disadvantages  connected 
with  ity  and  as  many  who  do  not  possess  it  make 
greater  proficiency  in  the  things  most  important 
to  happiness  than  those  who  do,  I  would  not  wish 
about  it;  but  make  up  my  mind  to  be  contented 
with  whatever  external  appearance  I  happened  to 
have.  I  should  certainly  wish  to  have  kind  parents ; 
not  such  as  wouiJ  indulge  my  follies  and  spoil  my 
temper ;  but  parents  able  and  willing  to  train  me 
up  in  the  way  I  should  go,  to  impart  useful  in- 
struction, and  correct  my  perverse  dispositions.  I 
would  also  wish  for  brothers  and  sisters,  some  of 
them  nearly  of  my  own  age ;  as  it  would  not  only 
render  my  life  more  social  and  cheerful,  but  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  amiable  and  gene- 
rous feelings,  instead  of  growing  selfish  and  self- 
important,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  an  only 
child.  ^  I  might  further  wbh  my  parents  to  be  in 
easy  circumstances,  such  as  would  allow  them  to  give 
me  a  good,  useful  education,  to  supply  my  common 
wants,  and  to  afford  me  a  few  rational  pleasures: 
but  I  would  by  no  means  wish  to  be  very  rich,  nor 
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in  the  highest  ranks  of  society,  because  it  is  aniver« 
sally  allowed  by  men  of  the  greatest  wisdom  and 
experience,  that  pjersons  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life 
are  the  most  advantageously  circumstanced  for  the 
attainment  of  virtue  and  happiness.  Nor  would  I 
by  any  means  wish  for  a  fortune  in  my  own  hands 
till  I  was  well  qualified  to  manage  it:  for  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  misfortune  than  for  a  person 
to  be  left  to  their  own  guidance  at  the  early  age 
we  are  supposing.  I  would  only  wish,  therefore, 
for  a  moderate  allowance  from  my  parents,  such  as 
would  enable  me  to  indulge  a  few  reasonable  wishes, 
and  that  I  might  have  a  mite  of  my  own  to  give 
to  the  poor,  and  to  contribute  towards  some 
of  the  institutions  for  doing  good  to  my  fellow- 
creatures.  In  addition  to  all  this,  I  might,  if  it  were 
worth  whilci  wish  to  live  in  an  agreeable  neigh- 
bourhood, where  there  were  a  few  young  people  of 
my  own  age  and  rank  with  whom  I  might  occa- 
sionally associate.  .  I  might  also  desire  to  live  in 
a  pleasant,  convenient  house,  with  a  garden;  perhaps 
I  might  wish  my  parents  to  allow  me  a  little  garden 
of  my  own,  to  cultivate  at  my  leisure  hours ;  and 
that  my  own  room  should  be  furnbhed  with  a  suit- 
able library,  and  other  means  of  instruction  and 
amusement;  and  I  would  have  regular  hours  for 
business  and  recreation." 

"  O  how  delightful  I"  exclaimed  Lucy ;  «*  I  can 
fancy  exactly  what  kind  of  a  house  and  garden  it  is, 
and  what  kind  of  people  they  are.  I  think  you  are 
a  very  good  wisher  indeed:  now  that  is  exactly 
what  I  should  like.''' 
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"  Indeed  I"  said  her  mother ;  ^<  and  who  do  you 
think  is  the  fortunate  young  person  I  have  been 
thinking  of  all  the  time,  with  whom  you  would  so 
much  like  to  change  places  ?" 

Lucy  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  exclaimed, 
"  O  mamma  I  you  have  been  playing  me  a  trick. 
You  have  been  thinking  of  me,  I  do  believe  I  Yes, 
for  I  am  just  the  age  that  you  j^aid ;  and  I  have  kind 
parents  to  instruct  me,  and  they  are  not  very  rich ; 
and  I  have  brothers  and  sisters  of  my  own  age  to 
associate  with,  and  a  few  young  friends  besides; 
and  I  have  an  allowance  to  do  what  I  please  with ; 
and  I  am  not  very  handsome;  and  I  live  in  a 
convenient  house,  tolerably  pleasant,  with  a  garden, 
and  have  a  garden  and  room  of  my  own,  and  books 
and  globes : — dear,  how  foolish  I  was  not  to  find  it  out 
at  first  I  Well,  but  how  is  it  then  that  I  am  not  as 
happy  as  I  thought  I  should  be  with  all  those  things  ? 
Why  was  I  so  dull  and  uncomfortable  this  afternoon, 
that  I  thought  every  body  better  off  than  myself?" 

^'  I'll  tell  you  the  reason,  my  dear,"  replied  her 
mother;  ^<we  have  still  left  something  out.  The 
situation  I  have  described,  and  in  which  precisely 
you  yourself  are  placed,  is  certainly,  as  far  as 
outward  things  can  go,  one  of  the  happiest  in  the 
world;  and  in  such  a  world  as  this,  a  change  for 
you  would  almost  certainly  be  for  the  worse ;  but 
then  we  must  remember,  that  no  situation,  no  pos- 
sible combination  of  circumstances,  can  make  ns 
perfectly  happy  in  this  world,  because  it  is  a  sinful 
world.  When  we  fancy  others  better  off  than  our- 
selves, it  is  only  because  we  know  our  own  circum- 
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stances,  but  do  not  know  theirs.  Those  ladies 
whom  you  imagined  to  be  so  happy  only  because 
they  were  travelling,  and  wore  pretty  riding  dresses, 
have,  very  probably,  some  outward  trial,  or  some 
secret  uneasiness,  which  makes  them  less  so  than 
you.  But  besides  this,  there  are,  as  I  said,  some 
things  which  we  have  forgotten  to  include  in  our 
list  of  desirables :  and  they  possess  this  great  ad- 
vantage above  all  the  rest,  that  if  we  wish  for  them 
aright,  wishing  will  not  be  vain.  I  would  there- 
fore, in  addition  to  all  we  have  mentioned,  wish  for 
an  amiable,  obliging  disposition;  a  cheerful,  open 
temper ;  a  peaceable  and  contented  spirit.  I  would 
wish  also,  for  industry  and  activity,  which  are  the 
best  securities  against  languor  and  discontent ;  and 
without  which,  no  circumstances  can  make  us  happy. 
Above  all,  L  would  desire  a  good  conscience,  and  a 
heart  right  towards  God.  These  are  things,  my  dear 
Lucy,  which,  if  we  wish  for  them,  not  feebly  and 
lazily,  but  seriously  and  earnestly,  may  certainly  be 
obtained.— -With  these,  in  any  circumstances,  we 
shall  be  happy ;  and  without  them,  we  should  not 
be  contented,  even  with  twenty  thousand  a  year  T' 


IV. 
.  EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  FORTUNE-TELLEB. 

There  is  a  strong  propensity  in  the  human  mind 
to  look  forward  to  distant  years,  and  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  futurity.  .  This  desire  in  the  minds  of  the 
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▼nlgar  and  ignorant,  has  given  rise  to  the  foolisn 
and  wicked  practice  of  consulting  pretended  fortune- 
tellers. In  these  enlightened  days,  I  have  little  fear 
that  any  of  my  readers  should  wish  to  have  recourse 
to  such  absurd  and  sinful  means  of  information :  and 
yet  as  it  is  very  likely  that  they  may  sometimes  fed 
curiosity  respecting  their  future  destiny,  they  will  I 
hope  listen  to  the  plan  I  have  to  propose ;  which, 
without  incurring  either  guilt  or  disgrace,  will  enable 
them,  each  for  himself,  to  foretell  with  considerable 
accuracy,  what  they  may  have  to  expect  in  future  life. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  I  here  candidly  con- 
fess, that  I  do  not  pretend  to  enable  them  to  divine 
the  amount  of  their  fortunes — what  connexions 
they  may  form — in  what  parts  they  may,  reside — 
nor  at  what  period  they  will  die :  nor  do  I  regret 
thb ;  nor  need  they :  since  these  are  circumstances 
which  it  is  better  for  us  not  to  know  beforehand ; 
but,  with  regard  to  things  of  still  greater  importance 
than  these,  such  as  the  degree  of  success  and  of  hap- 
piness they  may  reasonably  expect  in  their  under- 
takings and  situations  in  the  world,  they  will  find  the 
proposed  method  may  be  depended  on. 

I  shall,  then,  suppose  myself  to  be  consulted  by  a 
number  of  young  persons,  wishing  to  be  initiated  in 
my  secret ;  but  they  will  not  find  me  commencing 
my  instructions  with  any  mystical  ceremony,  nor 
pronouncing  any  unintelligible  charm.  I  do  not 
even  wish  to  examine  the  palms  of  their  hands ; 
although  I  may  perhaps  take  the  liberty  to  notice  the 
expression  of  their  faces ;  all  I  require  is,  some  insight 
into  their  present  characters  and  past  conduct 
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Suppose  one  of  them,  for  instance,  should  appear 
to  be  a  lad  of  an  indolent,  inactive  disposition  ;  to 
whom  exertion,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  was  always 
irksome  and  burdensome,  performed  as  a  task,  and 
by  compulsion ;  he  is  looking  forward  anxiously  to 
the  time  when  coercion  will  cease,  and  when  he 
^hall  be  free  from  the  necessity  of  exertion. — In 
this  case,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  shake  my  knowing 
head,  and  in  the  technical  language  of  my  profession 
to  pronounce  bad  hick  to  him.  I  need  not  ask,  nor 
can  I  guess,  what  may  be  his  line  of  business,  nor 
what  Uie  extent  of  his  capital ;  but  I  can  foretell, 
with  great  confidence,  that  he  will  be  neither  suc- 
cessful, respectable,  nor  happy.  That  when  re- 
straints are  removed,  and  he  is  thrown  upon  himself> 
life  will  be  burdensome  to  him ;  and  that  it  will,  very 
probably,  end  in  poverty  and  disgrace. 

I  shall  suppose  my  next  applicant  to  \>e  a  gay 
young  lady,  desirous  of  knowing  how  soon  she  shall 
be  her  own  mistress,  and  how  large  her  fortune  will 
be  ;  as  she  is  in  want  of  a  thousand  things  that  she  is 
not  allowed  to  purchase :  she  is  very  fond  of  jewels 
and  laces,  and  of  all  that  is  showy  and  expensive  ; 
and  wishes  extremely  to  be  able  to  gratify  her 
desires.  Here  again  I  could  augur  no  good;  so 
many  husbands  and  fathers  have  been  ruined  by 
expensive  wives  and  daughters,  (for,  as  Poor  Richard 
says,  "  silks  and  satins  put  out  the  kitchen  fire,")  that 
what  could  I  see  in  her  destiny  but  bills  and  bailiffs, 
a  husband  in  prison,  children  in  want,  and  herself  in 
indigence  ? 

Another  approaches  with  his  pockets  stuffed  with 
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gingerbread,  and  his  hands  fuU  of  macaroons ;  he 
professes  himself  to  be  so  fond  of  good  things  that 
he  spends  the  greater  part  of  his  pocket  money  at 
the  pastrj-cook's ;  his  parents  allow  him  to  partake 
of  every  dish  that  comes  on  table,  and  to  stuff  as 
long  as  he  pleases;  and  he  owns  that  he  considers 
dinner-time  the  best  part  of  the  day.  I  need  not  feel 
this  young  gentleman's  pulse  in  order  to  predict  to 
him  an  impaired  constitution,  and  an  early  decay  of 
his  mental  powers.  Complicated  disease,  and  pre- 
mature old  age,  are  the  invariable  rewards  of  indul- 
gence. These  habits  will  increase  with  his  years :  a 
listless,  burdensome  life,  and  early  death  is  his 
probable  destiny. 

The  next  applicant  appears  with  a  frowning  brow, 
and  a  discontented,  clouded  aspect:  his  temper  is 
sullen  and  obstinate,  or  fretful  and  irritable :  he 
wishes  to*  know  if  any  thing  agreeable  will  ever 
befall  him,  for  at  present  he  has  known  only  unhap- 
piness.  Alas  I  nothing  but  unhappiness  can  I  predict 
to  him.  He  may  grow  rich  and  prosper  in  the  world, 
but  he  will  ever- "  dwell  in  Meshech  ;  "  his  family  will 
dread,  and  his  neighbours  dislike  him ;  and  his  gold, 
if  he  has  it,  will  never  purchase  that  ease  and  content 
which  is  the  reward  of  good  nature  only. 

Another  inquirer  I  shall  suppose  to  be  an  un- 
dutiful  son,  who  has  ever  rewarded  his  parents'  care 
and  kindness  with  neglect,  disrespect,  and  disobe- 
dience. Now  on  this  case,  I  can  pronounce  with  a 
greater  degree  of  certainty  than  on  any  of  the  pre 
ceding.  Some  faults  never  appear  to  meet  their 
proper  punishment  in  this  world ;  but  it  b  a  common 
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remark,  founded  on  long  obsen^ation,  that  unkind- 
ness  to  parents,  above  all  other  crimes,  reaps  its 
reward  even  here.  This  youth  then,  if.  he  becomes 
a  parent,  will  be  taught  by  refractory,  rebellious 
children,  the  anguish  he  has  inflicted  on  his  own 
parent.  A  rebellious  son,  an  ungrateful  daughter, 
must  expect  in  due  time  to  become  an  unhappy 
father,  or  despised  mother. 

Another. informs  me  he  has  had  a  religious  edu- 
cation, and  that  he  is  in  a  great  degree  aware  of  the 
importance  of  religion,  and  of  the  value  of  his  soul ; 
morever,  he  intends  before  long  to  give  it  the  «at- 
tention  it  demands ;  but  hitherto  he  has  delayed  to 
do  so,  from  time  to  time,  hoping  it  would  be  less 
difficult  at  some  future  period  than  it  appears  now ; 
so  that,  at  present,  he  is  as  far  from  being  truly 
religious,  as  he  was  When  he  first  began  to  think 
upon  the  subject.  Now  it  requires  little  sagacity 
to  foresee  the  probable  consequences  of  this  temper. 
I  solemnly  warn  him  that  the  same  indisposition 
that  has  hitherto  prevailed,  will,  unless  strongly 
counteracted,  continue  and  increase ;  while  he  is 
intending  and  purposing,  his  heart  will^row  harder 
and  harder,  until  it  will  finally  be  said  of  him,  **  Cut 
it  down,  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?" 

I  fear  I  shall  be  regarded  as  a  gloomy  prognos- 
ticator ;  but  I  dare  not  depart  from  the  rules- of  my 
art,  which  are  founded  on  universal  experience,  and 
on  the  established  laws  of  cause  and  effect.  However, 
lest  I  be  thought  too  discouraging,  I  am  happy  to 
proclaim,  that  these  destinies  are,  by  no  means,  at 
present,  to  be  considered  as  unchangeable.     On  the 
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contrary,  if  the  indolent  should  be  roused  by  a  dread 
of  the  consequences  awaiting  his  disposition,  to 
become  active  and  industrious — the  extravagant, 
moderate  and  frugal — the  indulgent,  self-denying 
and  abstemious — ^the  ill-tempered,  mild  and  amiable 
— the  undutiful,  affectionate  and  tractable — ^and  if 
the  procrastinator  resolve  at  once,  that  he  will  serve 
the  Lord — then,  it  is  obvious,  that  all  my  dark  pre- 
dictions will  be  immediately  reversed. 

For  instance;   let  us  suppose  an  inquirer  of  a 
different  description  to  any  of  the  foregoing.     A 
modest,  ingenuous  youth  now  approaches,  wishing  to 
know  what  encouragement  he  may  expect  in  his 
exertions.     He  confesses  that  he  is  not  gifted  with 
superior  talents,  and  therefore  does  not  hope  to 
arrive  at  any  distinguished  eminence.    It  appears, 
however,  that  he  early  acquired  habits  of  attention 
and  industry ;  that  he  has  courage  and  perseverance 
to  press  forward  in  his  undertakings,  in  spite  of  diffi- 
culties, till  he  had  conquered  them ;  that  although 
his   real  wants   are   amply  supplied,  he  has  been 
trained  in  frugality  and  self-denial ;  therefore  his 
wishes  are  few  and  moderate,  so  that  he  has  always 
his  mite  to  spare  for  the  poor  and  the  destitute.    He 
cannot  boast  of  rich  or  powerful  patrons,  but  his 
temper  is  sweet,  and  his  manners  obliging,  by  which 
he  obtains  the  good-will  of  his  neighbours ;  more- 
over, he  is  a  good  son  and  a  kind  brother;  and 
having  been  taught  that  **  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom,"  he  has  already  found  "  His 
ways  to  be  pleasantness,   and   his  paths  peace." 
Now,  without  presuming  to  guess  whether  this  will 
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be  a  rich  man,  I  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  him  a 
happy  one  :  he  may  encounter  difEculties,  and  pass 
through  trials,  but  "  his  bread  will  be  given  him,  and 
his  water  will  be  sure  ;'*  especially  that  **  bread  which 
he  casts  upon  the  waters  will  return  "  to  him,  when  it 
is  wanted,  though  <*  after  many  days."  It  is,  besides 
this,  more  than  probable,  that  he  will  eventually  be 
successful  even  in  his  temporal  affairs ;  that  he 
will  be  <^  blessed  in  his  basket  and  his  store ;"  rear 
an  affectionate  family ;  be  beloved  by  his  friends, 
and  respected  by  all;  finally,  that  he  will  die  in 
peace,  and  at  last  <<  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord." 

It  is  not  unusual  for  fortune-tellers  to  predict  the 
day  of  death ;  and  although,  as  I  said,  I  make  no 
such  pretensions,  it  may  y^t  be  expected  that  I 
should  not  be  totally  silent  on  the  subject.  'And 
while  they  .who  presume  to  do  so  are  miserable 
deceivers,  I  can  with  the  most  absolute  certainty 
foretell,  what  it  is  much  more  important  to  know, 
namely,  that  ''  it  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to 
die ;"  the  day  and  hour  is  indeed  unknown ;  and 
yet  each  one  may,  for  himself,  look  forward  to  a 
period  not  very  distant,  when  he  may  be  quite 
certain  that  he  shall  have  reached  his  <<  long  home." 
To  know  that  we  must  die  one  day,  is  a  far  more 
interesting  fact,  than  to  know  what  day;  and  this 
is  a  circumstance  which,  surely,  we  may  all  foretell 
for  ourselves. 

Is  it  not  strange,  that  the  grandest  event  of  our 
existence — that  part  of  our  fortunes  which  it  is  of 
infinitely  greater  consequence  we  should  foreknow 
than  whether  we  are  to  be  princes  or  beggars — we 
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should  SO  seldom  inquire  about,  although  it  is  more 
easily  ascertained  than  any  question  respecting  our 
temporal  afiairs  ?  I  mean,  whether  we  are  going  to 
heaven  or  hell  ?  Now,  to  know  this,  we  have  only  to 
ask  whether  or  not  we  are  Christians;  if  conscience 
allows  us  humbly  to  hope  that  we  are  so,  in  the 
scriptural  sense  of  the  word,  then  we  are  sure  that 
the  Lord  is  gone  "to  prepare  a  place  for  us"  among 
the  "  many  mansions  in  his  Father's  house."  But 
if  we  know  that  we  are  not  true  Christians,  nor 
earnestly  striving  to  become  such,  then,  the  awful 
probability  is,  that  we  are  doomed  to  the  place 
"prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 

Thus,  having  explained  and  exemplified  my 
method,  so  as  to  render  it  clear  to  their  compre- 
hensions, I  trust  that  every  one  of  my  readers  will 
be  able  to  predict  all  that  is  good  for  them  to  know 
concerning  their  future  lives  ;  and  I  doubt  not  they 
will  find  it  profitable  to  do  so.  Should  any  think 
it  an  unsatisfactory  and  imcertain  plan,  or  flatter 
themselves,  that  although  they  may  answer  some 
of  the  above  descriptions,  yet,  that  they  shall  escape 
the  appropriate  punishment,  I  must  tell  them  that 
it  is  for  want  of  knowing  the  world  and  themselves, 
and  for  want  of  considering  the  natural  and  inevit- 
able consequences  of  things. 

A  new  year  is  now  commencing :  let  every  one 
inquire  how  they  have  begun  it.  Is  it  with  a 
resolution  to  make  renewed  efforts  to  overcome 
their  bad  habits,  and  to  improve  their  manners  and 
characters  ?  and  have  they  actually  begun  to  make 
such  efforts  I  then  I  prophesy  a  happy  new  year  to 
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them ;  and  that  if  they  persevere  in  their  resolutionsi 
it  will  be  the  happiest  they  have  ever  known :  but 
if  on  the  contrary  they  are  beginning  it  in  the  old 
way — not  more  attentive  to  business,  nor  watchful 
of  their  tempers  and  conduct — ^not  more  concerned 
for  their  intellectual  «uid  religious  improvement 
than  heretofore ;  then,  although  they  may  very 
likely  have  had  a  merry  Christmas,  I  cannot  wish 
them  a  happy  new  year,  because  I  know  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  do  so.  For  the  saying  is  as  true  as 
it  is  trite,  that  to  be  happy  we  must  be  good.  The 
knowledge  of  this,  is,  in  fact,  the  grand  secret  of  my 
art;  and  it  is  by  consulting  this  simple  rule,  that 
every  man  may  be  his  own  fortune-'teUer. 


V.  • 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  LOOKING-GLASS. 

TO  THE  BDITOB  OF  THB  TOUTH'S  MAOAZINB. 

S1R9 — It  being  very  much  the  custom,  as  I  am 
informed,  even  for  obscure  individuals  to  furnish 
some  account  of  themselves,  for  the  edification  of 
the  public,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  deemed  impertinent 
for  calling  your  attention  to  a  few  particulars  of  my 
own  history.  I  cannot,  indeed,  boast  of  any  very 
extraordinary  incidents;  but  having,  during  the 
course  of  a  long  life,  had  much  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity for  observation,  and  being  naturally  of  a  re* 
fleeting  cast,  I  thought  it  might  be  in  my  power  to 
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offer  some  remarks  that  may  not  be  whoUy  unpro- 
fitable to  your  readers. 

My  earliest  recollection  is  that  of  a  carver  and 
gilder's  workshop,  where  I  remained  for  many 
months,  leaning  with  my  face  to  the  wall;  and 
having  never  known  any  livelier  scene,  I  was  very 
well  contented  with  my  quiet  condition.  The  first 
object  that  I  remember  to  have  arrested  my  atten- 
tion, was,  what  I  now  believe  must  have  been  a  large 
spider,  which,  after  a  vast  deal  of  scampering  about, 
began,  very  deliberately,  to  weave  a  curious  web  all 
over  my  face.  This  afforded  me  great  amusement ; 
and  not  then  knowing  what  far  lovelier  objects  were 
destined  to  iny  gaze,  I  did  not  resent  the  indignity. 

At  length,  when  little  dreaming  of  any  change  of 
fortune,  I  felt  myself  suddenly  removed  from  my 
station ;  and  immediately  afterwards  underwent  a 
curious  Operation,  which  at  the  time  gave  me  con- 
siderable apprehensions  for  my  safety :  but  these 
were  succeeded  by  pleasure,  upon  finding  myself 
arrayed  in  a  broad,  black  frame,  handsomely  carved 
and  gilt;  for  you  will  please  to  observe,  that  the 
period  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  was  upwards  of 
fourscore  years  ago.  This  process  being  finished, 
I  was  presently  placed,  very  carefully,  in  a  large 
packing-case,  and  sent  a  long  journey,  by  waggon, 
to  London.  That  I  may  not  be  tedious,  I  will  not 
here  stay  to  relate  the  surprise  and  terror  I  endured 
during  this  transportation;  nor  the  serious  appre- 
hensions L  entertained  that  my  delicate  frame  would 
never  survive  the  jolts  and  jars  it  underwent  in  the 
course  of  it.    Indeed,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
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I  was  in  imminent  danger  many  times ;  not  to  mention 
the  extreme  darkness  and  dreariness  ofmy  situation. 
How  sincerely  did  I  then  wish  to  be  replaced  in  my 
old  quiet  comer  ;  which  appeared  cheerfulness 
itself  compared  with  my  present  forlorn  condition. 
So  little  are  we  capable  of  judging  what  circum* 
stances  will  eventually  prove  most  conducive  to  our 
happiness  I  At  last,  after  many,  to  me  unintelligible, 
movements,  I  found  to  my  great  joy  that  my  prison 
was  being  unbarred.  The  cheerful  light  once  again 
shone  upon  me  ;  and  a  person,  whom  I  afterwards 
found  to  be  my  new  master's  apprentice  (and  with 
whom  I  soon  became  well  acquainted)  lifted  me 
carefully  out.  No  sooner  had  he  cleared  away  from 
my  face  the  straw  and  paper  with  which  I  had  been 
well  nigh  suffocated,  than,  as  I  observed,  he  gave 
me  a  very  significant  look,  which,  to  confess  the 
truth,  I  took,  at  the  time,  for  a  compliment  to  my- 
self : — but  I  have  since  learnt  -to  interpret  such 
compliments  more  truly.  Striking,  indeed,  was  the 
contrast  between  my  late  mode  of  life,  and  that  to 
which  I  was  now  introduced.  My  new  situation 
was  in  the  shop-window,  with  my  face  to  the  street : 
which  was  one  of  the  most  public  in  London.  Here 
my  attention  was  at  first  quite  distracted  by  the 
constant  succession  of  objects  that  passed  before  me. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  I  began  to  remark  the 
considerable  degree  of  attention  I  myself  excited ; 
and  how  much  I  was  distinguished,  in  this  respect, 
from  my  neighbours,  the  other  articles,  in  the  shop- 
window.  I  observed  that  passengers,  who  appeared 
to  be  posting  away  upon  urgent  business,  would 
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often  just  turn  and  give  me  a  friendly  glance  as 
they  passed.  But  I  was  particularly  gratified  to 
observe,  that  while  the  old>  the  shabby,  and  the 
wretched,  seldom  took  any  notice  of  me,  the  young, 
the  gay,  and  the  handsome,  generally  paid  me  this 
compliment;  and  that  these  good-looking  people 
always  seemed  the  best  pleased  with  me ;  which  I 
attributed  to  their  superior  discernment.  I  well 
remember  one  young  lady,  who  used  to  pass  my 
master's  shop  regularly  every  morning  in  her  way 
to  school,  and  who  never  omitted  to  turn  her  head 
to  look  at  me  as  she  went  by ;  so  that,  at  last,  we 
became  well  acquainted  with  each  other.  I  must 
confess,  that  at  this  period  of  life,  I  was  in  great 
danger  of  becoming  insufferably  vain,  from  the  at- 
tentions that  were  then  paid  me;  and,  perhaps,  I 
am  not  the  only  individual  to  whom  a  sudden  re- 
moval from  retirement  to  a  more  public  mode  of 
life,  has  proved  a  hazardous  and  trying  event  to  the 
character;  nor  the  only  one  who  has  formed  mistaken 
notions  as  to  the  attentions  they  receive  in  society. 
My  vanity,  however,  received  a  considerable  check 
from  one  circumstance;  nearly  all  the  goods  by 
which  I  was  surrounded  in  the  shop-window,  though 
many  of  them  much  more  homely  in  their  structure, 
and  humble  in  their  destinations,  were  disposed  of 
sooner  than  mvself.  I  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  one  after  another  bargained  for  and  sent  away, 
while  I  remained,  month  after  month,  without  a  pur- 
chaser. At  last,  however,  a  gentleman  and  lady 
from  the  country,  who  had  been  standing  some  time 
in  the  street,  inspecting^  and  as,  I  perceived,  con- 
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versing  about  me,  walked  into  the  shop  ;  and  after 
some  altercation  with  my  master,  agreed  to  purchase 
me :  upon  which  I  was  once  more  paeked  up,  and 
sent  off  on  a  longer  journey  than  before*  I  was  far 
less  disconcerted,  this  time,  by  my  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances, than  during  my  first  journey ;  concluding 
they  would  terminate,  as  before,  in  a  change  for  the 
better. — Another  proof  of  our  incompetence  to  judge 
of  the  real  tendency  of  passing  events.  I  was  very 
curious,  you  may  suppose,  upon  arriving  at  my  new 
quarters,  to  see  what  kind  of  life  I  was  likely  to 
lead.  I  remained,  however,  some  time  unmolested 
in  my  packing-case,  and  very  flatl  felt  there.  Upon 
being,  at  last,  unpacked,  I  found  myself  in  the  stone 
hall  of  a  large,  lone  house  in  the  country.  My 
master  and  mistress,  I  soon  learned,  were  new- 
married  people,  just  setting  up  house-keeping ;  and 
I  was  intended  to  decorate  their  best  parlour;  to 
which  I  was  presently  conveyed;  and  after  some 
little  discussion  between  them  in  fixing  my  longitude 
and  latitude,  I  was  hung  up  opposite  the  fire-place, 
in  an  angle  of  ten  degrees  from  the  wall,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  those  times.  I  felt,  at  first,  very 
well  pleased  with  my  new  situation ;  and  looked 
with  complacency  upon  the  various  objects  before 
me,  which,  like  myself,  were  then  new  and  hand- 
some :  but  perhaps  I  should  have  experienced  some 
dismay,  if  I  could  have  known  that  I  was  destined 
to  spend  fifty  years  in  that  spot  without  undergoing 
any  change  myself,  or  witnessing  any  in  the  things 
that  surrounded  me,  except,  indeed,  that  impercep- 
tibly produced  by  time. 
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Yes,  there  I  huDg,  year  after  year,  almost  in  per- 
petual solitude.  My  master  and  mistress  were  sober, 
regular,  old-fashioned  people ;  they  saw  no  company 
except  at  fair  time  and  Christmas-day ;  on  which 
occasions  only,  they  occupied  the  best  parlour.  My 
countenance  used  to  brighten  up,  when  I  saw  the 
annual  fire  kindled  in  that  ample  grate ;  and  when 
a  cheerful  circle  of  country  cousins  assembled  round 
it.  At  those  times,  I  always  got  a  little  notice  from 
the  youDg  folks  :  but  those  festivities  over,  and  I  was 
condemned  to  another  half  year  of  complete  loneli- 
ness. How  familiar  to  my  recollection  at  this  hour, 
is  that  large,  old-fashioned  parlour !  I  can  remem- 
ber, as  well  as  if  I  had  seen  them  but  yesterday,  the 
noble  flowers  on  the  crimson-damask  chair-covers 
and  window-curtains;  and  those  curiously  carved 
tables  and  chairs.  I  could  describe  every  one  of 
the  stories  on  the  Dutch  tiles  that  surrounded  the 
grate ;  the  rich  china  ornaments  on  the  wide  mantel- 
piece ;  and  the  pattern  of  the  paper-hangings,  which 
consisted  alternately  of  a  parrot,  a  poppy,  and  a 
shepherdess — ^a  parrot,  a  poppy,  and  a  shepherdess. 
The  room  being  so  little  used,  the  window-shutters 
were  rarely  opened,  but  there  were  three  holes  cut 
in  each,  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  through  which,  day 
after  day,  and  year  after  year,  I  used  to  watch  the 
long,  dim,  dusty  sunbeams,  streaming  across  the 
dark  parlour.  I  should  mention,  however,  that  I 
seldom  missed  a  short  visit  from  my  master  and 
mistress  on  a  Sunday  morning,  when  they  came  down 
stairs,  ready  dressed  for  church.  I  can  remember 
how  my  mistress  used  to  trot  in  upon  her  high-heel^ 
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Bhoes,  unfold  a  leaf  of  one  of  the  shutters,  then  come 
and  stand  straight  before  me ;  then  turn  half  round 
to  the  right  and  left ;  never  failing  to  see  if  the 
corner  of  her  well-starched  handkerchief  was  pinned 
exactly  in  the  middle.  I  think  I  can  see  her  now, 
in  her  favourite  dove-coloured  lustring  (which  she 
wore  every  Sunday  in  every  summer  for  seven  years 
at  the  least)  and  her  long  full  ruffles,  and  worked 
apron.  Then  followed  my  good  master;  who, 
though  his  visit  was  somewhat  shorter,  never  failed 
to  come  and  settle  his  Sunday  wig  before  me. 

Time  rolled  away :  and  my  master  and  mistress, 
with  all  that  appertained  to  them,  insensibly  suffered 
from  its  influence.  When  I  first  knew  them,  they 
were  a  young,  blooming  couple  as  you  would  wish 
to  see;  but  I  gradually  perceived  an  alteration* 
My  mistress  began  to  stoop  a  little ;  and  my  master 
got  a  cough,  which  troubled  him,  more  or  less,  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  At  first,  and  for  many  years,  my 
mistress's  foot  upon  the  stairs  was  light  and  nimble  ; 
and  she  would  come  in  as  blithe  and  as  brisk  as  a 
lark :  but,  at  last,  it  was  a  slow,  heavy  step ;  and 
even  my  master's  began  to  totter.  And,  in  these 
respects,  every  thing  else  kept  pace  with  them  :  the 
crimson  damask  that  I  remembered  so  fresh  and 
bright,  was  now  faded  and  worn  :  the  dark  polished 
mahogany  was,  in  some  places,  wormeaten;  the 
parrot's  gay  plumage  on  the  walls  grew  dull ;  and  I 
myself,  though  long  unconscious  of  it,  partook  of 
the  universal  decay.  The  dissipated  taste  I  acquired, 
upon  my  first  introduction  to  society,  had  long  since 
subsided ;  and  the  quiet  sombre  life  I  led,  gave  me 
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a  grave,  meditative  turn.  The  change  which  I 
witnessed  in  all  things  around  me,  caused  me  to 
reflect  much  on  their  vanity :  and  when,  lipon  the 
occasions  before  mentioned,  I  used  to  sec  the  gay, 
blooming  faces  of  the  young,  saluting  me  with  so 
much  complacency,  I  would  fain  have  admonished 
them  of  the  alteration  they  must  soon  undergo ; 
and  have  told  them  how  certainly  their  bloom,  also, 
must  fade  away  as  a  flower.  But,  alas  I  you  know, 
Sir,  looking-glasses  can  only  reflect. 

After  I  had  remained  in  this  condition,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  about  flve-and*  forty  years,  I 
suddenly  missed  my  poor  old  master :  he  came  to 
vi8it  me  no  more ;  and  by  the  change  in  my  mistress's 
apparel,  I  guessed  what  had  happened.  Five  years 
more  passed  away ;  and  then  I  saw  no  more  of  her ! 
In  a  short  time  after  this,  several  rude  strangers 
entered  my  room  :  the  long,  rusty  screw,  which  had 
held  me  up  so  many  years,  was  drawn  out ;  and  I, 
together  with  all  the  goods  and  chattels  in  the  house, 
was  put  up  to  auction,  in  that  very  apartment  which 
I  had  so  long  peaceably  occupied.  I  felt  a  good 
deal  hurt  at  the  very  contemptuous  terms  in  which 
I  was  spoken  of  by  some  of  the  bidders ;  for,  as  I 
said,  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  become  as  old- 
fashioned  as  my  poor  old  master  and  mistress.  At 
last  I  was  knocked  down  for  a  trifling  sum,  and  sent 
away  to  a  very  different  destination. 

Before  going  home  to  my  new  residence,  I  was 
sent  to  a  workman  to  be  refitted  in  a  new  gilt  frame ; 
which,  although  it  completely  modernized  my  ap- 
pearance, I  must  confess,  at  first,  set  very  uneasily 
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Upon  me.  And  now,  although  it  was  not  till  my  old 
age,  I  for  the  first  time  became  acquainted  with  my 
natural  use,  capacity,  and  importance.  My  new 
station  was  no  other  than  the  dressing-room  of  a 
young  lady,  just  come  from  schooL  Before  I  was 
well  fixed  in  the  destined  spot,  she  came  to  survey 
me,  and  with  a  look  of  such  complacency  and  good 
will,  as  I  had  not  seen  for  many  a  day.  I  was  now 
presently  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet ; 
O,  what  an  endless  variety  of  laces,  jewels,  silks, 
and  ribbons;  pins,  combs,  cushions,  and  curling- 
irons  :  washes,  essences,  powders,  and  patches,  were 
daily  spread  before  me  I  If  I  had  been  heretofore 
almost  tired  with  the  sight  of  my  good  old  mistress's 
everlasting  lustring,  I  really  felt  still  more  so  with 
this  profusion  of  ornament  and  preparation.  I  was, 
indeed,  favoured  with  my  fair  mistress's  constant 
attentions:  they  were  so  unremitting  as  perfectly 
to  astonish  me,  after  being  so  long  accustomed  to 
comparative  neglect.  Never  did  she  enter  her  room, 
on  the  most  hasty  errand,  without  just  vouchsafing 
me  a  kind  glance ;  and  at  leisure  hours  I  was  in- 
dulged with  much  longer  visits.  Indeed,  to  confess 
the  truth,  I  was  sometimes  quite  surprised  at  their 
length ;  but  I  don*t  mean  to  tell  tales.  During  the 
hour  of  dressing,  when  I  was  more  professionally 
engaged  with  her,  there  was,  I  could  perceive, 
nothing  in  the  room — in  the  house — nay,  I  believe 
nothing  in  the  world,  of  so  much  importance  in  hei 
estimation  as  myself.  But  I  have  frequently  re- 
marked, with  concern,  the  difierent  aspect  with 
which  she  would  regard  me  at  those  times,  and 
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when  she  returned  at  night  from  the  evening's  en- 
gagements. However  late  it  was,  or  however  fatigued 
she  might  be,  still  I  was  sure  of  a  greeting  the  mo* 
ment  she  entered ;  but  instead  of  the  bright,  blooming 
face  I  had  seen  a  few  hours  before,  it  was  generally 
pale  and  haggard,  and  not  unfrequently  bearing  a 
strong  expression  of  disappointment  or  chagrin. 

My  mistress  would  frequently  bring  a  crowd  of 
her  young  companions  into  her  apartment ;  and  it 
was  amusing  to  see  how  they  would  each  in  turn 
come  to  pay  their  respects  to  me.  What  varied 
features  and  expressions  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  I  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  observing  I 
upon  which  I  used  to  make  my  own  quiet  reflections. 

In  this  manner  I  continued  some  years  in  the 
service  of  my  mistress,  without  any  material  alte- 
ration taking  place  ei^ier  in  her  or  in  me :  but,  at 
length,  I  began  to  perceive  that  her  aspect  towards 
me  was  considerably  changed,  especially  when  I 
compared  it  with  my  first  recollections  of  her.  She 
now  appeared  to  regard  me  with  somewhat  less 
complacency ;  and  would  frequently  survey  me  with 
a  mingled  expression  of  displeasure  and  suspicion, 
as  though  some  change  had  taken  place  in  me,  though 
I  am  sure  it  was  no  fault  of  mine  ;  indeed,  I  could 
never  reflect  upon  myself  for  a  moment :  with  regard 
to  my  conduct  towards  any  of  my  owners,  I  have 
ever  been  a  faithful  servant ;  nor  have  I  once,  in 
the  course  of  my  whole  life,  given  a  false  answer  to 
any  one  I  have  had  to  do  with.  I  am,  by  nature, 
eqfually  averse  to  flattery  and  detraction ;  and  this 
I  may  say  for  myself,  that  I  am  incapable  of  mis- 
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representation.  It  was  with  mingled  sensations  of 
contempt  and  compassion,  that  I  witnessed  the 
efforts  my  mistress  now  made  in  endeavouring  to 
force  me  to  yield  the  same  satisfaction  to  her  as  I 
had  done  upon  our  first  acquaintance^  Perhaps,  in 
iny  confidential  situation,  it  would  be  scarcely  ho-> 
nourable  to  disclose  all  I  saw ;  suffice  it  then  to  hint, 
that,  to  my  candid  temper,  it  was  painful  to  be 
obliged  to  connive  at  that  borrowed  bloom,  which, 
after  all,  was  a  substitute  for  that  of  nature ;  time, 
too,  greatly  baffled  even  these  expedients,  and 
threatened  to  render  them  wholly  ineffectual.  Many 
a  cross  and  reproachful  look  had  I  now  to  endure ; 
which,  however,  I  took  patiently,  being  always  re- 
markably smooth  and  even  in  my  temper.  Well 
remembering  how  sadly  Time  had  spoiled  the  face  of 
my  poor  old  mistress,  I  dreaded  the  consequences  if 
my  present  owner  should  experience,  by-and-by,  as 
rough  treatment  from  him ;  and  I  believe  she  dreaded 
it  too ;  but  these  apprehensions  were  needless.  Time 
is  not  seldom  arrested  in  the  midst  of  his  occupations ; 
and  it  was  so  in  this  instance.  I  was  one  day  greatly 
shocked,  by  beholding  my  poor  mistress  stretched 
out  in  a  remote  part  of  the  room,  arrayed  in  very 
different  ornaments  to  those  I  had  been  used  to  see 
her  wear ;  she  was  so  much  altered  that  I  scarcely 
knew  her :  but  for  this  she  could  not  now  reproach 
me.  I  watched  her  thus  for  a  few  days,  as  she  lay 
before  me,  as  cold  and  motionless  as  myself:  but 
she  was  soon  conveyed  away ;  and  I,  shortly  after- 
wards, was  engaged  in  the  serviceof  another  mistress. 
My  new  station  was,  in  some  respects,  very  similar 
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to  my  last ;  that  is,  I  was  again  placed  in  a  young 
lady's  apartment,  where  I  did  not  doubt  but  I  should 
be  called  to  witness'  the  same  appearances  and  ope- 
rations as  before  :  but  in  this  I  was  mistaken.    The 
first  circumstance  that  made  me  suspect  my  new 
mistress  differed  from  my  late  one,  was,  that  when 
she  first  entered  her  chamber  after  my  arrival,  I 
observed  that  she  remained  there  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  at  last  went  out  again  without  taking  the 
least  notice  of  me  :  this  surprised  me  exceedingly. 
The  first  time  I  had  a  full  view  of  her,  was  the 
next  morning  as  soon  as  she   arose,  when    she 
came  and  spent  a  very  few  minutes  in  my  company, 
adjusting  a  neat  morning  dress,  and  combing  out 
some  pretty,  simple  ringlets  upon  her  fair  forehead. 
It  was  not  such  a  fine  formed  face,  as  I  remember 
my  last  mistress's  was,  when  I  first  entered  her 
service ;  but  having,  by  this  time,  from  the  nature 
of  my  studies,  acquired  considerable  skill  in  physi- 
ognomy, J  confess  it  pleased  me  much  better  :  and 
although  I  soon  found  I  should  meet  with  much  less 
attention  here,  than  I  had  lately  been  accustomed 
to,  I  was  now  too  old,  and  knew  too  well  how  to 
estimate  those  attentions,  to  feel  at  all  mortified  at 
the  neglect.     The  visits  my  new  mistress  paid  me 
were  very  regular;  about  thrice  in  the  day  she  used 
to  avail  herself  for  a  short  time  of  my  services ;  and 
while  on  these  occasions  I  never  remember  to  have 
received  a  cross  or  discontented  look  from  her,  so  I 
never,  on  the  other  hand,  witnessed  that  expression 
of  secret  satisfaction,  or  anxious  inquiry,  which  I 
had  often  heretofore  had  occasion  to  remark: 
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My  mistress  spent  inuch  time  alone  iii  her  cham- 
ber; but  it  was  rarely,  indeed,  that  she  took  any 
notice  of  me,  except  at  those  times  when  I  was  really 
wanted.  I  have  known  her  sit  many  a  time,  for  two 
or  three  hoars,  working  or  reading  at  the  table  over 
which  I  hung,  without  once  lifting  up  her  head  to 
look  at  me ;  though  I  could  see  her  all  the  time. 
I  have  observed  her  light  figure  pass  and  repass 
twenty  times  before  me,  without  her  once  glancing 
at  me  as  she  went  by.  Thus  we  lived  together  very 
good  friends ;  neither  of  us  making  any  unreason- 
able demands  upon  the  other.  Time,  as  usual,  passed 
away:  but  I  was  particularly  struck  in  observing 
the  different  effect  of  his  operations  on  the  counte- 
nance of  my  present  possessor,  and  that  of  my  last. 
There  was,  of  course,  in  a  few  years  some  visible 
alteration ;  but  although  the  bloom  of  youth  be^an 
to  fade,  there  was  nothing  less  of  sweetness,  cheer- 
fulness, and  contentment  in  her  expression.  She 
retained  the  same  placid  smile,  the  same  unclouded 
brow,  the  same  mildness  in  her  eye,  (though  it  was 
somewhat  less  sparkling,)  as  when  it  first  beamed 
upon  me  ten  years  before. 

I  saw  here  but  few  fine  things  and  little  variety ; 
except  such  as  the  changing  seasons,  and  a  moderate 
attention  to  changing  fashions  occasioned  :  but  then, 
I  was  never  annoyed,  as  I  had  been  in  my  last  place, 
with  that  heterogeneous  mixture  of  fragments  of 
littered  finery,  with  which  the  room  and  the  dressing- 
table  used  to  be  scattered  in  all  directions,  after  the 
grand  operation  was  over ;  and  which  lay  full  in  my 
view  for  hours,  till  my  mistress's  return  at  night,  or 
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more  often  till  the  next  morning.  All  here  was 
neat  and  orderly;  which,  to  me,  was  a  very  great 
accommodation;  having  acquired,  in  early  life,  from 
the  orderly  habits  of  my  poor  old  mistress,  such  a 
love  of  neatness,  that  any  thing  untidy  was  particu- 
larly offensive  to  me.  I  became,  as  you  may  easily 
imagine,  much  attached  to  my  present  employer, 
and  wished  for  nothing  better  than  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  my  days  in  her  service;  but  herein 
I  was  disappointed. 

One  morning,  early,  she  appeared  before  me, 
surrounded  by  several  fair  attendants,  and  devoted 
to  me  a  little  more  time  and  attention  than  was  usual 
with  her/  I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of 
her  countenance,  as  she  stood  arrayed  all  in  white, 
and  gave  me  one  more  pensive  look,  which  I  little 
thought,  at  the  time,  would  be  the  last  I  should  ever 
receive  from  her;  but  so  it  was.  There  was  a  great 
bustle  in  the  house  that  morning  (whatever  was  the 
reason)  and  I  saw  my  fair  mistress  no  more ! 

Ever  since,  I  have  continued  in  quiet  possession 
of  her  deserted  chamber;  which  is  only  occasionally 
visited  by  other  parts  of  the  family ;  sometimes  my 
dear  mistress's  favourite  cat  will  steal  in,  as  though 
in  quest  of  her ;  leap  up  upon  the  table,  purr,  and 
sweep  her  long  tail  across  my  face;  then  catching 
a  glimpse  of  me  jump  down  again,  and  run  out 
as  though  she  was  frightened.  I  feel  that  I  am  now 
getting  old,  and  almost  beyond  further  service.  I 
have  an  ugly  crack,  occasioned  by  the  careless  stroke 
of  a  broom,  all  across  my  leilt  comer;  my  coat  is 
very  much  worn  in  several  places :  even  my  new 
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frame  is  now  tarnished  and  old  fashioned ;  so  that 
I  cannot  expect  any  new  employment 

Having  now,  therefore,  nothing  to  reflect  on  but 
the  past  scenes  of  my  life,  I  have  amused  myself  with 
giving  you  this  account  of  them.  I  said  I  had  made 
physiognomy  my  study,  and  that  I  had  acquired  some 
skill  in  this  interesting  science.  The  result  of  my 
observations  will,  at  least,  be  deemed  impartial,  when 
I  say,  that  I  am  generally  least  pleased  with  the 
chairacter  of  those  faces  which  appear  the  most  so 
with  mine.  And  I  have  seen  occasion  so  far  to  alter 
the  opinions  of  my  inexperienced  youth,  that,  for 
those  who  pass  the  least  time  with  me,  and  treat 
me  with  little  consideration,  I  conceive  the  highest 
esteem;  and  their  aspect  generally  produces  the 
most  pleasing  reflections. 


VI. 
THE  PLEASURES  OF  TASTE. 

A  DIALOOUB. 

Father.   Come,  girls,  are  you  ready  for  a  walk  ? 

Mary.  Quite  ready,  papa. 

Martha.  Ready  in  two  minutes,  sir. 

Father.  Which  way  will  you  go  this  evening  ? 

Martha.   To  the  parade,  if  you  please,  papa. 

Mart.  To  the  beach,  papa.  We  shall  be  in  time 
to  see  the  sun  set. 

Martha.  I  don't  like  the  beach ;  nobody  walks 
on  the  beach. 
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Father.  Then  we  shall  have  it  all  to  our- 
selves. 

Martha.  To  ourselves,  indeed  I  Mary  always 
proposes  those  stupid  walks  where  there  is  nothing 
to  be  seen. 

Mary.   O  Martha  I  Nothing  to  be  seen  I 

Martha.   Nothing  in  the  world  but  the  sea. 

Father.  That  is  what  we  are  come  on  purpose 
to  look  at 

Martha.  Yes,  very  true :  but  there  is  just  as 
good  a  sea  view  on  the  parade,  and  every  body 
walks  on  the  parade. 

Father.  Come  then,  away  to  the  parade,  if  yoa 
will ;  and  to  please  you  both,  we  will  return  by  the 
beach,  and  then  enjoy  the  scene  to  ourselves. 

Mart.  Yes,  thank  you,  dear  papa,  so  we  will, 
(sings) 

**  And  listen  to  the  tuneless  cry 
Of  Fishing-gull,  and  Golden-eje." 

Father.  A  delightful  evening  I 

Martha.  Yes,  very  pleasant ;  and  what  crowds 
of  company! 

Mary.  I  think  I  never  saw  the  sea  so  calm. 

Martha.  Pray  look  at  those  ladies,  Mary.  Did 
you  ever  see  such  frightful  pelisses ! 

Mary.  How  bright  that  white  sail  looks,  in  the 
distance,  with  the  sun  upon  it 

Martha.  But  the  fringe  is  pretty. 

Father.  And  the  sea  birds;  see  how  they  sparkle 
in  the  sun-shine. 

Mary.  Yes; 
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— **  The  BilYeT>wing'd  tea  fowl  on  high. 

Like  meteors  bespangle  the  sky; 

Or  dive  in  the  gulf,  or  triumphantly  ride 

Like  foam  on  the  sarges,  the  swans  of  the  tide." 

Martha.  Genteel  girls,  are  they  not?  those  that 
just  passed  us  ; — ^I  wonder  who  they  are  I  I  wish 
our  spencers  had  been  of  that  colour ;  it  was  just 
the  kind  I  wished  for,  only  mamma  would  haye  these. 

Mary.  O  let  us  turn  I  The  sun  will  be  down 
presently :  we  shall  lose  it  if  we  walk  to  the  end  of 
the  parade. 

Father.   A  fine  sun-set  indeed  I 

Mart.  What  a  beautiful  reflection  on  the  water  I 
like  a  column  of  fire. 

Martha.  As  if  the  sun  did  not  set  every  night 
in  the  year  I  It  looks  so  strange  to  be  standing 
still,  like  nobody  else,  does  it  not  ? 

Father.   Nay,  we  will  not  regard  that 

Mary.  How  large  and  red  I  There,  now  it  just 
begins  to  touch  the  sea.  How  beautiful  I  how 
grand  I     Is  it  not,  father  ? 

Father.  Truly  it  is :  and  if  we  were  not  so 
much  accustomed  to  the  spectacle,  it  would  strike 
us  far  more.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  generality 
of  mankind,  who  rarely  divert  their  attention  from 
ihe  common  interests,  occupations,  and  vanities  of 
life,  to  contemplate  the  wonders  and  beauties  of 
nature,  regard  them  with  perfect  indifference.  They 
think,  as  Martha  says,  that  the  sun  sets  every  night 
in  the  year,  and  they  wonder  what  there  can  be  to 
admire  in  it.  But  a  cultivated  taste  counteracts,  in 
a  great  degree,  this  ^ffect  of  habit,  which  otherwise 

x2 
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renders  the  most  sublime  objects  unaffecting  to  us. 
It  enables  us  to  see  things  as  they  are :  to  the  eye 
of  taste,  nature  is  ever  fresh  and  new,  and  those 
objects  which  it  has  contemplated  a  thousand  times 
still  interest  and  delight  it.  Thus  a  source  of  un- 
failing and  refined  pleasure  is  opened  to  us ;  and  its 
chief  value  consists  in  this,  that  it  enables  us  to 
derive  enjoyment  from  things  that  are  to  be  seen 
every  day  and  every  night,  and  that  constantly  sur- 
round us. 

Mary.  There  goes  the  sun ! — the  last,  last  speck : 
now  it  is  quite  gone. 

Father.  Gone  to  enlighten  the  other  hemi- 
sphere : — ^it  is  now  dawning  on  the  great  Pacific, 
calling  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands 
to  their  daily  labour,  and  leaving  us  to  darknesii 
and  repose. 

Mary.  And  while  we  are  sleeping  so  quietly  in 
our  beds,  at  what  an  amazing  pace  this  globe  of 
ours  must  be  spinning  about,  to  bring  us  round  to 
face  the  sun  again  to-morrow  morning  I 

Father.  Yes,  there  is  One  '<  who  never  slum- 
bers nor  sleeps ;  the  darkness  and  the  light  are 
both  alike  to  Him."  He  it  is  who  holds  the  planets 
in  their  courses,  and  maintains  the  vast  machinery 
in  perfect  order  and  harmony.  He  looks  down 
with  pure  benevolence  upon  our  sleeping  and  waking 
world,  and  **  causes  His  sun  to  shine  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust,"  upon  Pagan  and  ChristiaQ 
lands.  **  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works*" 

Martha.    Papa,  shall  we  take  another  turn  ? 

Father.   WiUi  all  my  heart:  but  tell  me,  my 
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dear  girl,  is  there  not  something  more  interesting  in 
the  scene  we  have  beheld,  than  in  this  moving  medley 
of  ribbons  and  feathers? 

Martha.  O  certainly,  papa,  more  interesting ; 
but  surely  it  is  pleasant  and  cheerful — ^amusing,  at 
least,  to  look  about  one  a  little,  like  other  people. 

Father.  All  very  well  in  its  way,  my  dear;  but 
a  little  of  it,  I  confess,  satisfies  me.  Besides,  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  be  so  dependent  upon  cir- 
cumstances for  my  amusement,  as  to  be  pleased  only 
with  these  gay  scenes. 

Martha.  How  so,  papa?  There  is  always  some- 
thing gay  to  be  seen,  if  one  chooses. 

Father.  Not  always :  suppose  now,  I  were  to 
send  you  to  your  uncle's  farm-house ;  where  there 
is  nothing  to  behold  but  fields  and  trees  and  green 
lanes  by  day;  and  nothing  but  the  stars  overhead 
by  night. 

Martha.  I  believe,  indeed,  I  should  very  soon 
be  tired  of  it. 

Father.  Then  you  see,  your  happiness  depends 
upon  circumstances ;  and  you  are  not  so  indepen- 
dent as  one  who  could  be  pleased  and  happy  any 
where. 

Martha.  O,  but  I  could  never  go  to  a  place 
where  I  could  not  be  happy. 

Father.  Now  you  talk  like  a  silly  child.  We 
are  not  always — we  are  scarcely  ever  entirely  at  our 
own  disposal,  and  it  may  happen  that  you  will  have 
to  spend,  not  a  few  weeks  only,  but  years ;  your 
whole  life,  perhaps,  in  such  a  situation. 

MaAtha.    O  shocking !  I  hope  not^  I'm  sure. 
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Father.  Nay,  that  is  an  idle  wish.  Hope  rather 
for  a  mind  capable  of  being  satisfied  with  those 
natural,  simple  pleasures,  which  Providence  every 
where  places  within  our  reach,  and  then  you  are 
more  independent  than  a  queen.  Our  rural  poet 
well  sings — 

**  I  wonld  not  for  a  world  of  gold. 
That  Nature's  lovely  face  should  tire.* 

For  truly  an  eye  to  see  and  a  heart  to  feel  ita 
beauties,  are  of  more  importance  to  happiness,  than 
a  great  estate. 

Martha.  The  country  is  very  beautiful,  cer- 
tainly, in  some  parts ;  and  I  should  like  of  all  things 
to  live  in  a  fine  park,  with  lawns  and  trees,  and  deer, 
and  all  that  kind  of  things. 

Father.  I  dare  say  you  would.  But  suppose 
instead  of  being  mistress  of  this  fine  park,  you  were 
only  a  tenant's  daughter,  living  in  a  humble  dwelling 
on  its  outskirts. 

Martha.   I  should  not  like  that  at  alL 

Father.  No? — Why  you  could  walk  in  the  park, 
and  look  at  the  lawns,  and  the  trees,  and  the  deer, 
as  well  as  the  lady  herself. 

Martha.   Yes;  just  look  at  them. 

Father.  Well,  the  mistress  herself  could  do  no 
more.  And  let  us  suppose  (a  very  possible  case) 
that  this  lady  has  no  true  taste  for  the  scenes  which 
surround  her;  that  she  values  them  chiefly  as 
articles  of  splendour  and  show ;  and  prefers  a  saloon 
crowded  with  company,  to  a  walk  in  her  peaceful 
lawns  and  groves;  while  the  tenant's  daughter  is 
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gifted  with  taste  and  sentiment  to  enjoy  these  natural 
beauties ;  then  I  maintain,  that  her  humble  neigh- 
bour is  the  happier,  the  more  independent,  the  more 
truly  elevated  of  the  two. 

Martha.  La,  papa  I 

Father.  Yes;  and  I  believe  it  not  unjfrequentiy 
happens,  that  the  great,  unintentionally  indeed,  thus 
provide  pleasures  for  others,  of  which  they  them- 
selves never  knew  the  true  enjoyment.  So  true  is 
it,  that  <<  man's  life  consists  not  in  the  abundance  of 
the  things  which  he  possesses,"  but  in  what  he  is  in 
himself.  They  who  depend  on  artificial  pleasures 
for  their  happiness,  are  miserable  if  '<  riches  take 
wings  and  fly  away,"  so  as  to  prevent  them  the 
means  of  gratification.  But  the  fields,  the  trees,  the 
blue  sky,  the  starry  heavens,  are  always  the  same, 
and  of  these  pleasures  none  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
can  deprive  us. 

By  this  time  the  father  and  his  daughters  had 
reached  the  lonely  beach :  the  moon  was  just  rising 
over  the  eastern  clifis :  the  planet  Venus,  that  beau- 
tiful evening  star,  which  made  such  a  brilliant  ap- 
pearance during  the  last  winter,  was  now  beginning 
to  glow  in  the  west :  a  star  or  two  faintly  glimmered 
overhead:  the  sea  was  perfectly  calm;  and  the 
gentle,  regular  fall  of  the  wave  on  the  pebbly  shore 
seemed  not  to  interrupt  the  solemn  stillness.  Mary 
and  her  father  enjoyed  the  scene :  they  now  walked 
silently;  for  to  those  who  can  feel  them,  such  scenes 
dispose  less  to  conversation  than  reflection. 

There  is  this  grand  diflerence  between  natural 
rational  pleasures,  and  those  that  are  artificial; — 
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and  it  is  one  bj  which  they  maj  easily  be  distiii* 
gaished; — that  from  the  foimer,  the  transition  to 
religious  thoughts  and  engagements  is  easy  and 
agreeable :  whether  we  contemphite  nature  with  the 
eye  of  taste,  or  investigate  it  with  that  of  phflosophy, 
our  thoughts  are  readily  led  upwards  to  the  great 
Author  of  all ;  '*  all  whose  works  praise  Him :"  and 
it  is  at  such  times,  with  peculiar  appropriateness, 
that  the  Christian  can  say — 

*"nus  awful  God  18  oan, 
Our  Father,  and  onr  Friend." 

But  from  trifling  thoughts  and  dissipating  amuse- 
ments, the  transition  is  violent  and  difficult  indeed ; 
and  is,  in  fact,  very  rarely  attempted. 

So  it  proved  in  the  present  instance.  When  they 
returned  from  their  walk,  Mary  retired  to  her  closet, 
with  a  mind  serious,  and  disposed  for  its  sacred  du- 
ties, while  Martha  remained  before  her  glass,  rumi- 
nating on  the  pattern  of  a  new  spencer,  which  had 
attracted  her  attention  on  the  parade. 


VU. 
DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  LUCY  AND  HER  MOTHER. 

One  day  a  lady  and  1  er  daughter  called  upon 
Lucy's  mother,  and  sat  with  her  an  hour  or  more 
conversing  on  various  subjects.  Lucy's  age  was  not 
such  as  to  make  it  proper  for  her  to  take  part  in  the 
conversation ;  she  sat  sometimes  listening  to  what 
passed,  and  sometimes  making  silent  observations 
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on  the  dress  or  manners  of  her  mother's  visiters. 
When  they  took  leave,  she  began  the  following  con-» 
versation. 

Lucy.  What  a  good  thing  it  is  that  people  cannot 
see  one's  thoughts ! 

Mother.  It  would  be  inconvenient,  sometimes, 
if  they  could. 

Lucy.  O,  worse  than  inconvenient  I  to-day,  for 
instance,  I  would^  not  have  had  Mrs.  and  Miss  G. 
know  what  I  was  thinking  of  for  all  the  world. 

Mother.  Indeed !  Pray  may  I  know  what  it 
might  be  ? 

Lucy.  O  yes,  mamma,  you  may ;  it  was  no  real 
harm.  I  was  only  thinking  what  an  odd,  fat,  dis- 
agreeable kind  of  looking  woman  Mrs.  G.  was ; — 
and  what  a  tiresome  way  she  had  of  telling  long 
stories ;  and  that  Miss  G.  was  the  vainest  girl  I  ever 
saw ;  I  could  see  all  the  time,  she  was  thinking  of 
nothing  but  her  beauty,  and  her — 

Mother.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  this.  I  have 
heard  quite  enough. 

Lucy.  Well,  mamma,  but  only  do  suppose  they 
could  have  known  what  I  was  thinking  of! 

Mother.   Well,  and  what  then  do  you  suppose? 

Lucy.  Why,  in  the  first  place,  I  dare  say  they 
would  have  thought  me  an  impertinent,  disagreeable 
little  thing. 

Mother.   I  dare  say  they  would. 

Lucy.  So  what  a  good  thing  it  is  that  people 
cannot  see  one's  thoughts  I  is  it  not  ? 

Mother.  I  rather  think  it  does  not  make  so 
much  difference  as  you  imagine. 
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Lucy.  Dear  me»  I  think  it  must  make  a  great 
deal  of  difference. 

Mother.  Did  not  you  say  just  now,  that  Miss  G. 
was  a  vain  girl,  and  that  she  thought  a  great  deal 
of  her  beauty  ? 

Lucy.   Yes,  and  so  she  does,  lam  certain. 

Mother.   Pray,  my  dear,  who  told  you  so  ? 

Lucy.    Nobody :  I  found  it  out  myself. 

Mother.   But  how  did  you  find  it  out,  Lucy  ? 

Lucy.  Why,  mamma,  I  could  see  it,  as  plain  as 
could  be. 

Mother.  So  then,  if  you  could  have  looked  into 
her  heart,  and  had  seen  her  think  to  herself — 
"  What  a  beauty  I  am  I — I  hope  they  admire  me" — 
it  would  have  made  no  alteration  in  your  opinion  of 
her. 

Lucy.  (Laughing)  No,  mamma ;  only  have  con- 
firmed me  in  what  I  thought  before. 

Mother.  Then  what  advantage  was  it  to  her  that 
you  could  not  see  her  thoughts  ? 

Lucy.  (Hesitating)  Not  much,  to  her,  certainly 
— -just  then  at  least; — not  to  such  a  vain-looking 
girl  as  she  is. 

Mother.  What  do  you  suppose  gives  her  that 
vain  look  ? 

Lucy.   Being  so  pretty,  I  suppose. 

Mother.  Nay,  think  again ;  I  have  seen  many 
faces  as  pretty  as  hers,  that  did  not  look  at  all  vain. 

Lucy.  True,  so  have  I;  then  it  must  be  from 
her  thinking  so  much  about  her  beauty. 

Mother.  Right.  If  Miss  G.  has  a  vain  ex- 
pression in  her  countenance  (which,  for  argument's 
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sake,  we  sappose)  or  whoever  has  such  an  expres- 
sion, this  must  be  the  cause.  Now  we  are  come 
to  the  conclusion  I  expected,  and  I  have  proved 
my  point. 

Lucy.  What  point,  mamma? 

Mother.  That  you  greatly  overrate  the  ad- 
vantage, or  mistake  the  nature  of  it,  of  our  thoughts 
being  concealed  from  our  fellow-creatures.  Since 
it  appears,  that  the  thoughts — ^at  least  our  habits 
of  thoughts  so  greatly  influence  the  conduct,  man- 
ners, and  appearance,  that  our  secret  weaknesses 
are  as  eflectually  betrayed  to  all  discerning  eyes, 
as  if  our  inmost  feelings  were  actually  visible. 

Lucy.  But  surely  there  are  some  people  so  deep 
and  artful,  that  nobody  can  possibly  guess  what 
passes  in  their  minds  ?  Not  that  I  should  wish  to 
be  such  an  one. 

Mother.  They  may,  and  do,  indeed,  oflben  suc- 
ceed in  deceiving  others  in  particular  instances ;  but 
they  cannot  conceal  their  true  characters ;  every 
one  knows  that  they  are  deep  and  artful,  and 
therefore  their  grand  purpose  is  defeated ;  tiiey  are 
neither  esteemed  nor  trusted. 

Lucy.  Well,  but  still,  mamma,  to-day,  for  instance, 
do  you  really  suppose  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  G«  had 
any  idea  of  the  opinion  I  formed  of  them  ? 

Mother.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  dare  say  Mrs.  and 
Miss  G.  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  think  about  you 
or  your  opinions ;  but  supposing  they  had  chanced 
to  observe  you,  I  think,  most  likely,  they  would  have 
formed  an  unfavourable  idea. 

Lucy.   Why  so,  mamma  ? 
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Mother.  Let  us  suppose  that  any  other  young 
girl  of  your  own  age  had  been  present,  and  that 
while  you  were  making  your  ill-natured  observations 
on  these  ladies,  your  companion  had  been  listening 
with  sympathy  and  kindness  to  the  account  Mrs  G. 
was  giving  of  her  troubles  and  complaints;  and 
wishing  she  could  relieve  or  assist  her.  Do  you 
not  imagine  that  in  this  case,  the  tone  of  her  voice, 
the  expression  of  her  countenance,  would  have  been 
more  gentle  and  kind  and  agreeable  than  yours? 
And  do  not  you  think  that  these  ladies,  if  they  had 
taken  the  trouble,  could  have  discerned  the  differ- 
ence ? 

Lucy.  I  dare  say  they  would  have  liked  her  the 
best. 

Mother.  Doubtless.  But  suppose  instead  of 
this  being  a  single  instance,  as  I  would  hope  it  is, 
suppose  you  were  in  the  habit  of  making  such 
impertinent  observations,  and  of  forming  these 
uncharitable  opinions  of  every  body  that  came  in 
your  way  ? 

Lucy.  Then  I  should  get  a  sharp  satirical  look, 
and  every  body  would  dislike  me. 

Mother.  Yes,  as  certainly  as  if  you  thought 
aloud« 

Lucy.   Only  that  would  be  rather  worse. 

Mother.  In  some  respects  it  would  be  rather 
better;  there  would,  at  least,  be  something  honest 
in  it;  instead  of  that  hateful  and  unsuccessful  du- 
plicity, which,  while  all  uncharitableness  is  indulged 
within,  renders  the  exterior  all  friendship  and  cor« 
diality.    And  that  is  but  a  poor,  mean,  ungenerous 
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kind  of  satisfaction  at  best,  Lucy,  which  arises  from 
the  hope  that  others  do  not  know  how  vain,  how 
sel^sh,  how  censorious  we  are. 

Lucy,    Yes,  I  know  that ;  but  yet — 

Mother,  But  yet,  you  mean  to  say,  I  suppose, 
that  you  cannot  exactly  think  as  I  do  about  it: 
and  the  reason  is,  that  you  have  not  thought  suf- 
ficiently upon  the  subject,  nor  observed  enough  of 
yourself  and  of  others,  to  enter  fully  into  my  ideas. 
But  when  you  are  capable  of  making  more  accu- 
rate observations  on  what  passes  in  your  own  mind, 
you  will  find,  that  our  estimation  of  those  around 
us  is  not  so  much  formed  upon  their  outward  actions, 
nor  their  common  conversation,  as  upon  those 
slight,  involuntary  turns  of  countenance  or  of  ex- 
pression which  escape  them  unawares,  which  betray 
their  inmost  thoughts,  and  lay  their  hearts  open  to 
our  view ;  and  by  which,  in  fact,  we  decide  upon 
their  characters,  and  regulate  the  measure  of  our 
esteem, 

Lucy.   Then  what  is  one  to  do,  mother  ? 

Mother.  Nothing  can  be  plainer :  there  is  but 
one  way  for  us,  Lucy,  if  we  desire  the  esteem  of 
others.  Let  our  thoughts  be  always  Jit  to  be  seen : 
let  them  be  such  as  to  impart  to  our  countenance, 
our  manners,  our  conduct,  that  which  is  generous, 
candid,  honest,  and  amiable. 

Lucy.   But  that  would  be  very  difficult. 

Mother,  Not  if  it  be  attempted  in  the  right 
way.  .  It  would  be  difficult,  and  indeed  quite  im- 
possible, to  restrain  all  foolish  and  evil  thoughts 
with  a  direct  view  to  be  admired  or  approved  by 
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our  fellow-creatures :  but  if  we  resolve  to  do  so 
in  the  fear  of  God,  from  a  recollection  that  He 
*^  searches  and  knows  us,  and  understands  our 
thoughts  afar  off,"  we  shall  find  assistance  and 
motive ;  and  success  will  certainly  follow.  If,  like 
David,  we  hate  *^  vain  thoughts,"  because  God 
hates  them,  we  shall  not  suffer  them  to  <'  lodge 
within  us ;'  but  shall  desire,  as  the  apostle  did,  **  to 
bring  every  thought  into  subjection  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ."  Thus,  you  see,  the  argument  terminates 
where  most  of  our  discussions  do ;  for  wfaatev^  is 
amiss  In  us,  there  is  but  one  remedy. 

Let  us  entreat  God  to  change  our  evil  hearts  ;  to 
make  them  pure  and  holy ;  to  cleanse  them  from 
vanity,  selfishness,  and  uncharitableness ;  and  then 
all  subordinate  good  consequences  will  follow.  We 
shall  enjoy  the  esteem  and  good-will  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  while  ensuring  that  which  is  of  infinitely 
greater  consequence,  the  approbation  of  our  own 
conscience,  and  of  Him  *^  whose  favour  is  better  • 
than  life." 


vin. 
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Reclining  on  a  couch  of  fallen  leaves,  wrs^ped 
in  a  fleecy  mantle,  with  withered  limbs,  hoarse  voice, 
and  snowy  beard,  behold  a  venerable  man.  His 
pulses  beat  feebly;  his  breath  becomes  shorter; 
he  exhibits  every  mark  of  approaching  dissolution. 
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This  is  Old  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Seventeen ;  and 
as  our  readers  must  all  remember  him  a  young  man, 
as  rosy  and  blithesome  as  themselves,  they  will, 
perhaps,  feel  interested  in  hearing  some  of  his  dying 
expressions,  together  with  a  few  particulars  of  his 
past  life.  His  existence  is  still  likely  to  be  pro- 
longed a  few  weeks  by  the  presence  of  his  daughter 
December^  the  last  and  sole  surviyor  of  his  twelve 
fair  children:  and  it  is  thought  the  father  and 
daughter  will  expire  together.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  expressions  which  have  been  taken 
down  just  as  they  fell  from  his  dying  lips:  any  want 
of  order  or  accuracy  will,  therefore,  be  excused. 

**  I  am,"  said  he,  "  the  son  of  old  father  JVnitf, 
and  the  last  of  a  numerous  progeny;  for  he  has 
had  no  less  than  five  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventeen  of  us ;  but  it  has  ever  been  his  fate 
to  see  one  child  expire  before  another  was  bom. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that  his  own  consti- 
tution is  beginning  to  break  up;  and  that  when 
he  has  given  birth  to  a  hundred  or  two  more  of 
us,  his  family  being  complete,  he  himsdif  will  be  no 
more.       • 

^*  Alas  I  how  have  I  been  deceived  I  like  other 
youngsters  I  was  sanguine  and  credulous  in  early 
life ;  and  no  wonder :  for  in  my  youthful  days  I  re- 
ceived nothing  but  flattery  and  adulation,  with  the 
fairest  promises  of  respect  and  good  treatment  ^  I 
heard  that  my  poor  brother  and  predecessor  had 
been  very  ill  used :  this  they  confessed,  while  they 
declared  their  intentions  to  behave  better  to  me. 
I  have  been  told  that  on  the  morning  of  my  birth 
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nothing  was  heard  but  the  language  of  joy  and  con- 
gratulation. It  was  a  season  of  general  festivity: 
every  face  beamed  with  pleasure ;  all  was  hc^e  and 
expectation.  In  some  places  the  event  was  an- 
nounced by  the  ringing  of  bells:  in  others,  it  was 
recognized  by  solemn  thanksgivings  and  hymns  of 
praise.  My  name  was  sounded  in  every  social 
circle,  and  my  appearance  was  acknowledged  in 
many  a  retired  chamber.  It  was  not,  indeed,  on 
those  outward  and  noisy  demonstrations  of  joy  that 
my  highest  hopes  were  founded ;  but  rather  upon 
the  many  private  assurances,  and  even  solemn  vows 
and  promises  I  received,  from  one  and  another,  of 
being  well  treated,  duly  appreciated,  and  properly 
employed.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  heard  so  much 
of  their  ill  conduct  towards  my  late  brother ;  how 
his  property  had  been  squandered,  and  his  gifts  un- 
dervalued; while,  as  the  best  and  only  compensation 
they  could  make  for  this  behaviour,  I  was  to  receive 
double  attention  and  unabating  respect.  I  could 
not  but  felicitate  myself  upon  having  made  my  ap- 
pearance at  so  favourable  a  juncture,  when  so  many 
seemed  sensible  of  my  value,  and  agreed  as  with 
one  consent  to  do  me  justice.  It  was  thus,  in  good 
humour  with  myself  and  my  dependants,  that  I 
commenced  my  sanguine  career:  and  moving  on- 
ward in  my  swift  but  regular  course,  began  to 
distribute  of  my  substance  as  I  passed.  Though  it 
is  true  that  I  gave  but  little  at  a  time,  yet  my  dona- 
tions were  so  perpetual  that  all  who  stood  ready  to 
receive  as  I  dealt  them  out,  might  have  become 
rich:    but  very  early  in  my  career  I  began  to 
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experience  considerable  disappointment  from  observ- 
ing, that  although  I  was  still  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
general  respect,  yet  that  my  individual  gifts  were 
despised  or  misemployed.  Many  of  my  precious 
moments  have  I  seen  thrown  away  with  great  con- 
tempt, as  of  no  value,  although  they  were  of  the 
very  same  quality  as  those  weeks  and  months  of 
which  they  still  continued  to  acknowledge  the  im- 
portance." 

Here  the  Old  Year  called  for  his  account  books, 
and  turned  over  the  pages  with  a  sorrowful  eye. 
He  has  kept,  it  appears,  an  accurate  register  of  the 
moments,  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  and  months, 
which  he  has  issued;  and  subjoined,  in  some  places, 
notices  of  the  use  to  which  they  have  been  applied. 
These  particulars  it  would  h^  tedious  to  detail; 
perhaps  the  recollection  of  our  readers  may  furnish 
the^  as  well.  But  we  must  notice  one  circum- 
stance :  upon  turning  to  a  certain  page  in  his  ac- 
counts, the  old  man  was  much  affected,  and  the 
tears  streamed  down  his  furrowed  cheek.  This  was 
no  other  than  the  register  of  the  forty-eight  Sundays 
which  he  has  already  issued ;  and  which  of  all  the 
wealth  he  had  to  dispose  of,  has  been,  it  appears, 
the  most  scandalously  wasted.  **  These,"  said  he, 
"  were  my  most  precious  gifts.  I  had  but  fifty-two 
of  them:  alas  1  how  lightly  have  they  been  esteemed." 
Here,  upon  referring  back  to  certain  old  memo- 
randums, he  found  a  long  list  of  vows  and  reso« 
lutions  which  had  a  particular  reference  to  these 
fifty-two  Sundays.  This,  with  a  mingled  emotion 
of  grief  and  anger,  he  tore  into  a  hundred  pieces, 
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and  threw  them  on  the  embers,  by  which  he  was 
endeavouring  to  warm  his  shivering  limbs. 

**  And  yet  I  feel,"  said  he,  '^  more  pity  than  in- 
dignation towards  these  unhappy  offenders;  they 
were  far  greater  enemies  to  themselves  than  to  me. 
But  there  are  a  few  outrageous  ones,  by  whom  I 
have  been  defrauded  of  so  much  of  my  substance, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  them  with  patience ; 
that  notorious  thief  Procrastination^  for  instance,  of 
whom  every  body  has  heard,  and  who  is  well  known 
to  have  wronged  my  venerable  father  of  so  much  of 
his  property.  There  are  also  three  noted  pick- 
pocjfLets  Sleepy  Shthy  and  Pleasure^  from  whom  I 
have  suffered  much;  besides  a  certain  busy-body 
called  Dress,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  making  the 
most  of  me,  and  taking  great  care  of  my  gifts,  steals 
away  more  of  my  property  than  any  two  of  them." 

^^  As  for  me,  all  must  acknowledge  that  I  have 
performed  my  part  towards  friends  and  foes.  I 
have  fulfilled  my  utmost  promise,  and  been  more 
bountiful  than  many  of  my  predecessors.  My 
twelve  fair  children  have,  each  in  turn,  aided  my 
exertions :  and  their  various  tastes  and  dispositions 
have  all  conduced  to  the  general  good.  Mild 
February 9  who  sprinkled  the  naked  boughs  with 
delicate  buds,  and  brought  her  wonted  offering  of 
early  flowers,  was  not  of  more  essential  service,  than 
that  rude,  blustering  boy  March,  who,  though  violent 
in  his  temper,  was  well  intentioned  and  useful. 
^  April,  a  gentle  tender-hearted  girl,  wept  his  loss,  yet 
cheered  me  with  many  a  smile.  June  came  crowned 
with  roses,  and  sparkling  in  sun-beams,  and  laid  up 
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a  store  of  costly  ornameots  for  her  luxuriant  suc- 
cessors. But  I  cannot  stay  to  enumerate  the  graces 
and  good  qualities  of  all  my  children.  You,  my 
poor  December^  dark  in  your  complexion,  and  cold 
in  your  temper,  greatly  resemble  my  first*born 
January,  with  this  difference,  that  he  was  most  prone 
to  anticipation,  and  you  to  reflection." 

^'  If  there  should  be  any,  who,  upon  hearing  my 
dying  lamentation,  may  feel  regret  that  they  have 
not  treated  me  more  kindly,  I  would  beg  leave  to 
hint,  that  it  b  still  possible  to  make  some  compen- 
sation for  their  past  conduct,  by  rendering  me, 
during  my  few  remaining  days,  as  much  service  as 
may  yet  be  in  their  power:  let  them  testify  the 
sincerity  of  their  sorrow  by  an  immediate  alteration 
in  their  behaviour.  It  would  give  me  particular 
pleasure  to  see  my  only  surviving  child  treated  with 
respect :  let  no  one  slight  her  offerings :  she  has  a 
considerable  part  of  my  property  still  to  dispose  of, 
which,  if  well  employed,  will  turn  to  good  account. 
Not  to  mention  the  rest,  there  are  four  precious 
Sundays  yet  in  her  gift;  it  would  cheer  my  last 
moments  to  know  that  these  had  been  better  prized 
than  the  past.'' 

<^  It  is  very  likely,  at  least  after  my  decease,  that 
many  may  reflect  upon  themselves  for  their  miscon- 
duct towards  me.  To  such  I  would  leave  it  as  my 
dying  injunction,  not  to  waste  time  in  unavailing 
regret ;  all  their  wishes  and  repentance  will  not  recall 
me  to  life.  I  shall  never,  never  return  I  I  would 
rather  earnestly  recommend  to  their  regard  my 
youthful  successor,   whose  appearance  is  shortly 

t2 
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expected :  I  cannot  hope  to  survive  long  enough  to 
introduce  him :  but  I  would  fain  hope  that  he  will 
meet  with  a  favourable  reception ;  and  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the^  flattering  honours  which  greeted  my 
birth,  and  the  fair  promises  which  deceived  my 
hopes,  more  diligent  exertion,  more  persevering 
effort,  may  be  employed.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  one  honest  endeavour  is  worth  ten  fair  pro- 
mises." 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  Old  Year  fell  back  on 
his  couch,  nearly  exhausted ;  and  trembling  so 
violently  as  to  shake  the  last  shower  of  golden 
leaves  from  his  canopy.  Let  us  all  hasten  to  testify 
our  gratitude  for  his  services,  and  repentance  for 
our  abuse  of  them,  by  improving  the  few  remaining 
days  of  his  existence,  and  by  remembering  the 
solemn  promises  we  made  him  in  his  youth.  This 
is  the  best  preparation  we  can  make  for  his  expected 
successor. 


IX. 

THEORY  AND  PEACnCE. 

One  evening  during  the  vacation,  Frank,  a  tall 
school- boy,  amused  his  younger  brother  Harry, 
by  Reading  an  essay  which  had  gained  liim  the 
iirst  prize  at  school.  The  subject  was  Self^Deniah 
Frank  was  a  clever  lad,  and  had  acquitted  himself 
very  welL     He  represented  his  subject  in  so  striking 
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a  light,  that  it  made  a  considerable  impression  on 
the  mind  of  his  young  auditor ;  who,  as  soon  as 
it  was  finished,  thanked  his  brother  for  his  good 
advice,  and  expressed  a  determination  of  endeayour- 
ing  to  profit  by  it. — '<  I  am  afraid,"  said  he^  *<  I 
have  never  learned  to  deny  myself  as  I  ought ;  but 
I  hope,  brother  Frank,  that  I  shall  not  forget  this 
lesson  of  yours :  I  wish  now  you  would  be  so  kind 
as  to  give  me  some  more  good  hints  on  the  subject." 

Now  Frank,  not  considering  this  the  best  possible 
compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  his  composition, 
felt  disappointed  that,  instead  of  commenting  upon 
the  force  of  his  arguments,  or  the  graces  of  his 
style,  he  should  begin. gravely  to  moralize  about  it ; 
and  it  confirmed  him  in  a  favourite  opinion  of  his, 
that  his  brother  Harry  had  not  a  spark  of  genius, 
nor  ever  would  have. 

Harry  repeated  his  request ;  but  finding  his  bro- 
ther more  inclined  to  discuss  the  merits,  and  relate 
the  success  of  his  essay,  than  to  draw  a  practical 
improvement  from  it,  he  contented  himself  with  his 
own  private  resolutions.  "  To-morrow,"  said  he  to 
himself,  ''  to-morrow  morning  I  will  begin. — But 
why  not  begin  to-night?" — The  clock  had  just 
struck,  and  Harry  recollected  that  his  mother  had 
desired  them  not  to  sit  up  a  minute  after  the  clock 
struck  nine.  He  reminded  his  brother  of  this  order. 
"  Never  mind,"  said  Frank — "  here's  a  famous  fire, 
and  I  shall  stay  and  enjoy  it.'* — «  Yes,**  said  Harry, 
<<  here's  a  famous  fire,  and  I  should  like  to  stay  and 
enjoy  it ;  but  that  would  not  be  self-denial,  would  it, 
Frank?" 
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"  Nonsense  1 "  said  Frank — "  I  shall  not  stir  yet, 
I  promise  you." — **  Then  good  night  to  you/'  said 
Harry. 

Now,  whether  his  brother  was  correct  in  his 
opinion  of  Harry *s  want  of  genius,  we  shall  not  stay 
to  inquire  ;  indeed  it  is  a  question  of  very  little  im- 
portance, either  to  us  or  to  him ;  since  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  his  reflections,  and  hb  conduct,  on  this 

« 

occasion,  displayed  good  sense,  good  principle,  and 
strength  of  character ;  and  these  are  sterling  qua- 
lities, for  which  the  brightest  sparks  of  genius  would 
be  a  poor  exchange. 

Six  o'clock  was  the  time  at  which  Harry  was  ex- 
pected to  rise ;  but  not  unfrequently  since  the  cold 
weather  set  in,  he  had  indulged  an  hour  longer. 
When  it  struck  six  the  next  morning,  he  started  up, 
but  the  air  felt  so  frosty,  that  he  had  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  lie  down  again. — **  But  no  I "  thought  he — 
"  here  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  self-denial ;"  and  up 
he  jumped  without  further  hesitation. 

<'  Frank,  Frank,"  said  he  to  his  sleeping  brother 
— ''  past  six  o'clock,  and  a  fine  star-light  morning." 

"  Let  me  alone,"  cried  Frank,  in  a  cross,  drowsy 
voice. — "  Very  well,  then ;  a  pleasant  nap  to  you," 
said  Harry,  and  down  he  ran  as  gay  as  a  lark. 

After  finishing  his  Latin  exercise,  he  had  time  to 
take  a  pleasant  walk  before  breakfast  this  morning ;  so 
that  he  came  in  fresh  and  rosy ;  with  a  good  appetite ; 
and,  what  was  still  better,  in  a  good  humour. 

But,  poor  Frank,  who  had  just  tumbled  out  of  bed 
when  the  bell  rang  for  prayer,  came  down,  looking 
pale,  and  cross,  and  cold,  and  discontented. — Harry, 
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who,  if  he  had  no  genius,  had  some  sly  drollery  of 
his  own,  was  just  beginning  to  rally  him  on  his  for- 
lorn appearance,  when  he  recollected  his  resolution — 
<<  Frank  does  not  like  to  be  laughed  at,  especially 
when  he  is  cross/'  thought  he ;  so  he  suppressed  his 
joke;  and  it  requires  some  self-denial,  even  to 
suppress  a  joke. 

During  breakfast,  his  father  promised  that  if  the 
weather  continued  fine,  Harry  should  ride  out  with 
him  before  dinner  on  the  grey  pony.  Harry  was 
much  delighted  with  this  proposal,  and  the  thought 
of  it  occurred  to  him  very  often  during  the  business 
of  the  morning.  The  sun  shone  cheerily  in  at  the 
parlour  windows,  and  seemed  to  promise  fair  for  a 
fine  day.  About  noon,  however,  it  became  rather 
cloudy,  and  Harry  was  somewhat  startled  to  per- 
ceive a  few  large  drops  upon  the  flag-stones  in  the 
court;  he  equipped  himself,  nevertheless,  in  his 
great  coat  at  the  time  appointed,  and  stood  playing 
with  his  whip  in  the  hall,  waiting  to  see  the  horses 
led  out  His  mother  now  passing  by,  said,  ^'My 
dear  boy,  I  am  afraid  there  can  be  no  riding  this 
morning;  do  you  see  that  the  stones  are  quite 
wet  ?  " — «*  Dear  mother,"  said  Harry,  "  you  surely 
do  not  imagine  that  I  am  afraid  of  a  few  drops  of 
rain  I — ^besides,  I  don't  believe  it  rains  at  all  now." 
"  It  seems  to  me  to  be  coming  up  very  heavy  from 
the  south, "  said  his  mother. — **  It  will  be  no  more 
than  a  shower,  at  any  rate,"  replied  Harry.  Just 
then  his  father  came  in ;  who  looked  first  at  the 
clouds,  then  at  the  barometer,  then  at  Harry,  and 
shook  his  head. 
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"  You  intend  to  go,  p&pa,  don  t  you  ?  "  said  Hany. 

"  I  must  go,  I  have  business  to  do ;  but  I  believe, 
Hany,  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  stay  at  home  this 
morning,"  said  his  father. 

"  But,  Sir,"  repeated  Harry,  "  do  you  think  it 
possible,  now,  that  this  little  sprinkling  of  rain  should 
do  me  the  least  harm  in  the  world  ? — ^with  my  great 
coat,  and  all  I"—"  Yes,  Harry,"  said  his  father,  ''  I 
do  think  that  even  this  sprinkling  of  rain  may  do 
you  harm,  as  you  have  not  been  quite  well :  I  think, 
too,  it  will  be  more  than  a  sprinkling.  But  you 
shall  decide,  on  this  occasion,  for  yourself.  I  know 
you  have  some  self-command.  I  shall  only  tell  you 
^that  your  going  this  morning  would  make  your 
mother  uneasy ;  and  that  we  both  think  it  improper; 
—now  determine." 

Harry  again  looked  at  the  clouds ;  at  the  stones ; 
at  his  boots  ;  and,  last  of  all,  at  his  kind  mother,  and 
then  he  recollected  himself : — "  This,"  thought  he, 
*^  is  the  best  opportunity  for  self-denial  that  I  have 
had  to-day;  and  he  immediately  ran  out  to  tell 
Roger  that  he  need  not  saddle  the  grey  pony." 

"  I  should  like  another  half,  I  think,  mother," 
said  Frank,  that  day  at  dinner,  just  as  he  had  dis- 
patched a  large  hemisphere  of  mince-pie. 

"  Any  more  for  you,  my  dear  Harry  ?  "  said  his 
mother. 

*^  If  you  please — no  thank  you,  though,*'  said 
Harry,  withdrawing  his  plate,  "  for,"  thought  he, 
*^  I  have  had  enough,  and  more  than  enough  to 
satisfy  my  hunger :  and  now  b  the  time  for  self- 
denial." 
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**•  Brother  Harry,"  said  his  little  sister,  after  dinner, 
"  when  will  you  show  me  how  to  do  that  pretty 
puzzle  ?  you  said  you  would,  a  long  time  ago." 

^*  I  am  busy  now,  child,"  said  Harry — *^  don't 
tease  me  now,  there's  a  good  girl." — She  said  no 
more,  but  looked  disappointed,  and  still  hung  upon 
her  brother's  chair. — "  Come,  then,"  said  he,  sud- 
denly recollecting  himself ;  "  bring  me  your  puzzle ; " 
and  laying  down  his  book,  he  very  good  naturedly 
showed  his  little  sister  how  to  place  it. 

That  night,  when  the  two  boys  were  going  to  bed, 
Harry  called  to  mind,  with  softie  complacency,  the 
several  instances  in  the  course  of  the  day  in  which 
he  had  succeeded  in  exercising  self-denial  ;  and  he 
was  on  the  very  point  of  enumerating  them  to  his 
brother  Frank. — "  But  no,"  thought  he,  "  here  is 
another  opportunity  still  of  denying  myself;  I  will 
not  say  a  word  about  it;  besides,  to  boast  of  it,  would 
spoil  all." 

«So  Harry  laid  down  quietly  ;  making  the  follow- 
ing sage  reflections: — ''  This  has  been  a  pleasant  day 
to  me ;  although  I  have  had  one  great  disappoint- 
ment in  it,  and  done  several  things  against  my  will. 
I  find  that  self-denial  is  painful  for  a  moment,  but 
very  agreeable  in  the  end.  If  I  go  on  this  plan  every 
day,  I  shall  stand  a  good  chance  of  having  a  happy 
life ;  for  life  is  made  up  of  days  and  hours,  and  it 
will  be  just  as  pleasant  and  as  easy:"-<-but  here 
Harry's  thoughts  began  to  wander,  and  soon  became 
quite  indistinct  In  fact,  he  was  sound  asleep  before 
he  had  half  finished  his  reflections ;  the  remainder 
must  be  supplied  by  the  reader. 
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One  of  them  will,  doubtless,  be  this— that  self- 
denial  b  no  sinecure  virtue ;  nor  one  which  may  be 
reserved  for  a  few  great  occasions  in  life  ;  but  that 
it  is  wanted  every  day,  and  every  hour,  that  is,  as 
often  as  we  are  tempted  to  self-indulgence. 


X. 

A  FABLE. 


An  idle  weed  that  used  to  crawl 
Unseen  behind  the  garden  wall, 

(Its  most  becoming  station ;) 
At  last — refreshed  by  sun  and  showers, 
Which  nourish  weeds,  as  well  as  flowers- 
Amused  its  solitary  hours 

With  thoughts  of  elevation. 

Those  thoughts  encouraged  day  by  day. 
It  shot  forth  many  an  upward  spray. 

And  many  a  tendril  band  ; 
But  as  it  could  not  climb  alone. 
It  uttered  oft  a  lazy  groan 
To  moss  and  mortar,  stick  and  stone. 

To  lend  a  helping  hand. 

At  length,  by  friendly  arms  sustained. 
The  aspiring  vegetable  gained 

The  object  of  its  labours  : 
That  which  had  cost  her  many^a  sigh, 
And  nothing  less  would  satisfy — 
Which  was  not  only  being  high. 

But  higher  than  her  neighbours. 
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And  now  this  weed,  though  weak,  and  spent 
With  climbing  up  the  steep  ascent, 

Admired  her  figure  tall : 
And  then  (for  vanity  ne'er  ends 
With  that  which  it  at  first  intends) 
Began  to  laugh  at  those  poor  friends 

Who  helped  her  up  the  wall. 

But  by-and-by,  my  lady  spied 
The  garden  on  the  other  side : 

And  fallen  was  her  crest, 
To  see,  in  neat  array  below 
A  bed  of  all  the  flowers  that  blow — 
Lily  and  rose — a  goodly  show, 

In  fairest  colours  drest. 

Recovering  from  her  first  surprise. 
She  soon  began  to  criticise ; — 

^*  A  dainty  sight,  indeed  I 
I'd  be  the  meanest  thing  that  blows 
Rather  than  that  affected  rose  ; 
So  much  perfume  offends  my  nose," 

Exclaimed  the  vulgar  weed. 

"  Well,  'tis  enough  to  make  one  chilly, 
To  see  that  pale  consumptive  lily 

Among  these  painted  folks. 
Miss  Tulip,  too,  looks  wondrous  odd. 
She's  gaping  like  a  dying  cod ; — 
What  a  queer  stick  is  golden -rod  I 

And  how  the  violet  pokes  I 

'<  Not  for  the  gayest  tint  that  lingers 
On  honeysuckle's  rosy  fingers, 
Would  I  with  her  exchange  : 
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For  this,  at  least,  is  very  clear, 
Since  thej  are  tJiere,  and  I  am  here, 
I  occupy  a  higher  sphere — 
Enjoy  a  wider  range." 

Alas  I  poor  envioas  weed  I — ^for  lo, 
That  instant  came  the  gardener's  hoe, 

And  lopped  her  from  her  sphere  ; 
But  none  lamented  when  she  fell ; 
No  passing  Zephyr  sighed  farewell ; 
No  friendly  Bee  would  hum  her  knell ; 

No  Fairy  dropt  a  tear. 

While  those  sweet  flowers  of  genuine  worth, 
Inclining  toward  the  modest  earth. 

Adorn  the  vale  below : 
Content  to  hide  in  sylvan  dells. 
Their  rosy  buds  and  purple  bells ; 
Though  scarce  a  rising  Zephyr  tells 

The  secret  where  they  grow. 


MORAL. 


*<  Let  no  man  think  more  highly  of  himself  than 
he  ought  to  think."  What  a  vast  alteration  would 
take  place  in  society  if  this  reasonable  rule  were  to 
be  attended  to  I  If  every  one  were  to  fall  into  his 
proper  place  in  self-estimation  (as  he  must  eventually 
do  in  the  estimation  of  others)  how  many  mistakes — 
how  much  mortification  would  be  prevented  I  For  it 
is  in  every  sense  true,  that  '<  he  that  exalteth  him- 
self shall  be  abased."  They  who  value  themselves 
on  any  account  too  highly,  will  certainly  receive  that 
humbling  request  from  one  or  another — "  Friend, 
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go  down  lower/'     How  wise,  then,  how  secure  are 
the  J,  who  voluntarily  take  the  lowest  room : — 

**  He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  &U.** 

But  it  requires  years  and  much  experience  to 
know  ourselves :  hence  it  is,  that  self-conceit  is  the 
fault  of  youth  and  ignorance;  while  we  look  for 
true  modesty  among  the  wise,  the  learned,  and  the 
venerable. 

How  much  better  would  it  be  to  learn  our  own 
msignificance  by  observation  and  reflection,  than  to 
have  it  discovered  to  us  by  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bours. Yet  it  often  requires  very  broad  hints  from 
those  around  us,  before  we  even  begin  to  suspect 
that  we  had  rated  ourselves  too  highly  ;  and  some- 
times even  this  will  not  do:  rather  than  suppose 
themselves  mistaken,  some  will  imagine  all  the  world 
to  be  so ;  and  conclude  that  their  merits  are  over- 
looked. But  this  is  a  kind  of  injustice  that  rarely 
takes  place  in  society :  and  if,  owing  to  accidental 
circumstances,  it  should  in  any  instance  be  the  case 
that  we  are  thought  of  more  meanly  than  we  deserve, 
let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  nothing  can  be  done 
on  our  parts  to  redress  the  grievance.  In  most 
cases,  indeed,  the  more  we  can  help  ourselves  the 
better ;  and  he  that  would  have  his  business  done 
must  do  it  himself ;  but  here  it  is  just  the  reverse. 
If  we  set  but  one  step  towards  our  own  exaltation, 
we  shall  assuredly  have  to  take  two  or  three  down- 
wards for  our  pains.  To  deserve  esteem  is  in  our 
power,  but  if  we  claim  it,  we  cease  to  deserve,  and 
shall  certainly  forfeit  it. 
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Young  people,  at  the  period  when  they  are  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  are  very  liable  to  self-conceit : 
and  thus,  by  their  own  folly,  defeat  the  great  pur- 
pose of  instruction;  which  is,  not  to  make  them  vain, 
but  wise.  They  are  apt  to  forget  that  knowledge  is 
not  for  show,  but  for  use :  and  that  the  desire  to 
exhibit  what  they  know,  is  invariably  a  proof  that 
their  acquirements  are  superficial. 

Besides,  like  most  other  faults,  self-conceit  is  no 
solitary  failing,  but  ever  brings  many  more  in  its 
train.  They  who  are  very  desirous  to  shine  them- 
selves, are  always  envious  of  the  attainments  of 
others ;  and,  like  the  weed  in  our  fable,  will  be  in- 
genious in  discovering  defects  in  those  who  are  more 
accomplished  than  themselves.  The  vain  have  no 
rest  unless  they  are  uppermost ;  and  more  conspi- 
cuous than  all  around  them.  The  most  interesting 
pursuits  cannot  render  retirement  agreeable ;  con- 
cealment to  them  is  wretchedness. 

There  is  no  generous  sentiment,  no  amiable  dispo- 
sition, no  warm  affection,  but  is  chilled  and  blighted 
by  the  secret  influence  of  self-conceit :  and  perhaps 
there  are  none  who  more  frequently  or  more  effec- 
tually transgress  the  spirit  of  that  great  command- 
ment of  the  law — "  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves," than  the  vain.  How  many  are  there,  who, 
while  they  would  tremble  at  the  idea  of  defrauding 
a  companion  of  any  part  of  her  property,  will  not 
scruple  to  use  a  thousand  little  artifices  to  rival  and 
supplant  her  in  the  opinion  of  others ;  thus  endea- 
vouring to  rob  her  of  that  which  she  probably  values 
much  more. 
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There  are  three  things  which  those  who  are 
conscious  of  indulging  this  fault  would  do  well  to 
remember : — 

First,  that  self-conceit  is  always  most  apparent  in 
persons  of  mean  minds  and  superficial  acquirements: 
a  vain  person  may,  indeed,  be  clever,  but  can  never 
be  wise  or  great 

Secondly,  That  however  they  may  suppose  this 
weakness  to  be  concealed  within  their  own  bosoms, 
there  is  no  fault  that  is  really  more  conspicuous;  or 
that  it  is  more  impossible  to  hide  from  the  eyes  of 
others. 

Thirdly,  That  it  is  highly  offensive  in  the  sight  of 
God ;  and  wholly  inimical  to  moral  and  religious 
improvement 

Now,  is  there  any  gaudy  weed  who  would  fain 
become  a  sterling  flower?  Let  such  be  assured 
that  this  wish,  if  prompted  by  right  motives,  and 
followed  up  by  sincere  endeavours,  will  not  be  in 
vain.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  such  a  change 
can  never  be  effected  by  merely  adopting  the  colours 
and  affecting  the  attitudes  of  one.  This  would  be 
but  to  become  an  artificial  flower  at  best ;  without 
the  grace  and  fragrance  of  nature.  Be  not,  then, 
reader,  satisfied  with  imitation,  which,  after  all,  is 
more  laborious  and  diflicult  than  aiming  at  reality. 
Be  what  you  would  seem  to  be  ;  this  is  the  shortest, 
and  the  only  suc&ssful  way.  Above  all,  "  be  clothed 
with  humility ;  and  have  the  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit," — for  of  such  flowers  it  may  truly 
be  said,  that,  "  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these." 
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XL 
ON  INTELLECTUAL  TASTE. 

When  Adam  and  Eve  first  awoke  to  existence, 
and  beheld  the  fair  creation,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
imagine  what  must  have  been  the  principal  subjects 
of  their  thoughts,  and  their  discourse.  The  Scrip- 
tures, which  never  descend  to  those  particulars 
which  are  merely  calculated  to  gratify  curiosity,  are 
silent  on  this  subject.  Yet  we  may  infer,  without 
any  doubt,  that  the  perfections  of  their  Maker  were 
the  primary  objects  of  their  regard;  and  that  to 
adore  and  praise  him  was  their  highest  and  most 
delightful  employment.  Next  to  this,  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude,  that  their  attention  was  awakened 
to  a  contemplation  of  His  works ;  both  in  admiration 
of  their  grandeur  and  beauty,  and  in  investigating 
their  principles  and  laws.  When  the  sun,  descending 
in  a  golden  mist,  sunk  behind  the  groves  of  Paradise, 
can  we  suppose  that  our  first  parents  were  unaffected 
by  the  sublimity  of  the  spectacle?  or  that  they 
beheld  without  emotions  of  wonder,  and  delight, 
and  intelligent  curiosity,  the  moon  rising  in  her 
beauty,  and  shedding  her  tender  light  on  their 
peaceful  plains?  When  they  arose  at  early  dawn 
from  tranquil  sleep,  while  the  morning  stars  yet  sang 
together,  would  not  they  feel  disposed,  like  all  the 
sons  of  God,  to  shout  for  joy  ? 
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The  representations  of  our  great  Poet  on  this 
subject,  although  they  daim  not  the  authority  of 
direct  inspiration,  ye^  are  so  natural  and  affecting, 
that  we  can  scarcely  suppose  them  to  differ  widely 
from  the  reality.     When 

*' ^Mom  her  rosy  steps  in  th'  eastern  dime 

Adyancing,  sowed  the  earth  with  orient  peail,** 

Milton   supposes  the  innocent  and  happy  pair  to 
unite  in  that  sublime  hymn  in  which  the  <^  glorious 
works"  of  the  "  Parent  of  good"  are  invited  to  be 
"  vocal  in  His  praise."     In  this,  and  in  all  their 
discourses,  he  represents  them  as  susceptible  of  the 
refined  pleasures  of  taste,  and  alive  to  high  intel- 
lectual enjoyments.     Indeed,   to  suppose  them  in- 
sensible to  the  beauties  of  creation,  indifferent  and 
inattentive  to   the  grand    phenomena  of   nature, 
would  be  to  conclude,  that  instead  of  being  formed 
rational  and  intelligent,  they  were  sent  into  existence 
in  the  condition  of  untaught  savages.    It  is  true,  that 
even  during  their  state  of  innocency,  they  were  not 
exempt  from  manual  employments.     For  although 
the  ground,  before  the  curse,  brought  forth  neither 
thorns  nor  briers,  yet  Adam,  we  are  told,  was  placed 
in  the  garden  to  till  it,  and  to  dress  it ;  and  Eve  had, 
doubtless,  her  appropriate  task  in  preparing  the 
simple  meal,  adorning  the  leafy  bower,  and  tending 
the   luxuriant  growth   of  her   fruits  and  flowefs. 
But  that  these  domestic  ofRces  did  not  engross  her 
so  much  as  to  diminish  her  taste  for  more  elevated 
pursuits,  is  beautifully  intimated  by  the  Poet :  when, 
after  relating  how — modestly  retiring  from  the  philo- 
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sophical  discourse  between  the  angel  and  Adam 

— she 

'^ ^Went  fbrih  among  he^  fruits  and  flowen, 

To  visit  how  they  prospered ; — 
he  adds, 

^  Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high." 

That  such  were  the  feelings  and  interests  of  our 
first  parents,  few  will  dispute :  for  it  would  have 
been  strange  indeed  if,  under  such  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, when  all  to  them  was  new,  and  when 
they  were  just  come  from  the  hands  of  their  Creator, 
perfect  and  intelligent,  they  had  been  unmindful  of 
Him,  and  of  his  works.  This  being  granted,  may 
it  not  fairly  be  inquired  whether  any  such  essential 
difference  exists  between  their  circumstances  and 
ours,  as  to  render  a  meaner  taste,  and  lower  objects 
of  pursuit,  reasonable  in  us  their  descendants  ? 

To  young  people  just  awaking  from  the  dreams  of 
childhood,  and  becoming  capable  of  observation  and 
reflection,  is  not  this  fair  world  with  the  interesting 
phenomena  of  nature,  in  fact,  as  new  as  it  was  to  its 
first  inhabitants  ?  Have  not  they  also  every  thing 
to  see,  to  investigate,  and  to  admire?  True,  this 
earth  has  now  existed  nearly  six  thousand  years; 
and  the  works  of  nature  have  been  explored  and 
admired  by  the  intellectual  of  mankind,  iji  every  * 
successive  generation.  Yet,  to  the  youth  of  this 
generation,  it  is  as  it  were  a  new  creation :  the  young 
are  new  to  themselves ;  and  all  that  surrounds  them 
is  novel.  The  language  of  Adam,  describing  his 
emotions  upon  tlie  first  starting  into  being,  may  be 
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adopted  by  every  truly  intelligent  young' person,  in 
reference  to  the  time  when  they  first  began  to  think 
and  to  observe. 

**  Straight  toward  heaven  my  wondering  eyes  I  turned. 
And  gazed  awhile  the  ample  tky  : 


About  me  round  I  saw 


Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams ;  by  these 
Creatures  that  lived  and  moved,  and  walked  or  flew ; 
Birds  on  the  branches  warbling ;  all  things  smiled ; 
"With  fragrance  and  with  joy  my  heart  o'erflowed. 
Myself  I  then  perused.** 

And  happy  they,  who  like  him,  discerning  the  great 
Creator  in  his  works,  sum  up  all  by  exclaiming, 

**  Tell  me  how  I  may  know  him,  how  adore  I  " 

But  is  it  not  equally  strange  and  lamentable, 
when,  so  far  from  admiration  being  awakened,  and 
curiosity  excited  by  the  beautiful  and  sublime  objects 
of  creation,  and  the  great  secrets  of  nature,  the 
mind  is  satisfied  with  the  most  trifling  pursuits  and 
childish  amusements  ? — when  alternate  attention  to 
dress,  visiting,  and  superficial  acquirements,  are  suf- 
fered to  engross  all  the  time,  or  at  least  to  engage 
all  the  interest  ? 

If  Milton  had  represented  our  mother  Eve,  when 
not  occupied  by  the  concerns  of  the  domestic  bower, 
as  devoting  her  leisure  hours  to  binding  fiowers  in 
wreaths  and  garlands,  wherewith  to  adorn  herself — 
if  he  had  told  us  that  she  and  Adam  spent  their 
evenings  in  playing  with  pebbles,  dancing  on  the 
turf,  9r  in  idle  conversation;  and  that  they  rose 
and  retired  to  rest  without  any  devout  acknowledg- 
ments to  their  Maker ;  we  should  certainly  have 
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considered  it  a  most  absurd,  unfair,  and  degrading 
representation,  even  after  they  had  fallen  from  their 
first  estate*  Yet  how  many  of  their  descendants  are 
there,  even  in  the  most  civilized  and  evangelized 
parts  of  the  globe,  whose  time  is  spent  to  no  better 
purpose  I  A  young  lady  who  rises  without  prayer, 
or  with  only  a  heartless  and  formal  performance  of 
it,  who  spends  her  morning  in  preparing  ornaments 
of  dress,  or  in  pursuits  equally  trifling,  and  devotes 
her  evening  to  gay  amusements,  or  even  to  the  more 
creditable  recreation  of  sober  visiting,  and  returning 
weary  or  dissipated^  forgets  to  call  upon  God,  is 
surely  no  less  unmindful  of  the  dignity  of  her  nature, 
and  the  great  ends  of  her  existence. 

Perhaps  the  subjoined  stanzas  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate our  subject,  by  exemplifying  the  difference 
between  a  trifling  and  an  intellectual  taste. 

It  was  a  pleasant  winter  s  night ; 

The  sky  was  clear  and  the  stars  were  bright. 

The  air  was  fresh  and  cold ; 
But  all  within  was  warm  and  tight ; 
And  the  fire  flame  cast  a  flashing  light 
On  the  carpet  red,  and  the  ceiling  white. 

And  on  the  curtain  fold. 

Here  Anne  and  Martha  idly  sit ; 
Because  the  candles  are  not  lit, 

And  both  are  tired  of  play ; 
And  Anne  was  tired  of  Martha's  chat 
About  the  trimming  to  her  hat, 
For  her  mother  had  said  (she  was  sure  of  that) 

She  would  trim  their  hats  that  day. 
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So  rising  as  quickly  as  she  could, 
Anne  went  to  the  window,  and  there  she  stood  ; 
The  sash,  which  reached  the  floor,  displayed 
To  view  the  pleasant  garden  shade ; 

For  the  curtains  were  not  drawn. 
And  she  was  pleased  to  stand  and  see 
The  moon  shine  on  the  laurel  tree  : — 
How,  when  the  wind  the  foliage  heaves, 
It  sparkles  on  the  glossy  leaves  ; 
And  what  soft  light  and  shade  were  shed 
On  every  bush  and  every  bed ; 
And  what  a  sheet  of  light  was  spread 

Over  the  level  lawn. 

Then  loved  her  eye  from  star  to  star. 
And  soon  her  thought  had  fled  as  far  : 
For  thought  has  neither  chain  nor  bar. 

It  ranges  fair  and  free  : 
And  as  she  had  not  wings  to  fly 
Amid  the  starry  realms  on  high, 
She  marvelled  that  a  mortal  eye  ' 

Those  distant  worlds  could  see. 

Their  gentle  mother  enters  now, 
And  pleasure  gladdens  Martha's  brow ; 
For  lo  !  on  either  hand  she  bears 
With  tender  touch,  these  hats  of  theirs ; 
While  in  her  basket  store  is  seen 
Some  glossy  yards  of  ribbon  green  ; 

And  having  now  unrolled  it — 
She  forms  the  bow,  she  twines  the  band ; 
Behold,  with  light  and  dexterous  hand ; 
And  there  does  eager  Martha  stand. 
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Suggesting  this,  approving  that. 
And  all  her  soul  is  in  her  hat 
(Full  large  enough  to  hold  it). 

Nor  think  that  thoughtful  Anne  defers 
To  thank  her  mother,  too,  for  hers : 
She  came,  and  with  a  grateful  look. 
And  duteous  word,  her  hat  she  took. 

And  bore  it  to  its  place  : 
Yet  that  fair  ribbon,  bright  and  new. 
Scarce  cared  she  if  'twas  green  or  blue : 
For  now  her  mind  was  braced  with  thought, 
Some  nobler  happiness  it  sought 
Than  e'er  with  nicest  art  was  wrought 

With  ribbon,  pearl,  or  lace. 

As  years  increased,  still  Anne  inclined 
To  train  and  cultivate  her  mind, 

At  reason's  nobler  voice ; 
While  Martha  strove,  with  equal  care, 
To  deck  her  person  light  and  fair. — 
Now,  reader,  these  pursuits  compare  : 

Compare — ^and  make  your  choice. 


XII. 

SOLILOQUIES  OF  THE  OLD  PHILOSOPHEE  AND 

THE  YOUNG  LADY 

"  Alas  I "  exclaimed  a  silver-headed  sage,  "how 
narrow  is  the  utmost  extent  of  human  knowledge  I 
how  circumscribed  the  sphere  of  intellectual  exertion  ! 
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I  have  spent  my  life  in  acquiring  knowledge,  but 
how  little  do  I  know  I  The  farther  I  attempt  to  pene- 
trate the  secrets  of  nature,  the  more  I  am  bewildered 
and  benighted.  Beyond  a  certain  limit  all  is  but 
confusion  or  conjecture :  so  that  the  advantage  of 
the  learned  over  the  ignorant  consists  greatly  in 
having  ascertained  how  little  is  to  be  known. 

'<  It  is  true  that  I  can  measure  the  sun,  and  compute 
the  distances  of  the  planets ;  I  can  calculate  their 
periodical  movements ;  and  even  ascertain  the  laws 
by  which  they  perform  their  sublime  revolutions ; 
but  with  regard  to  their  construction,  to  the  beings 
which  inhabit  them,  of  their  condition  and  circum- 
stances, whether  natural  or  moral,  what  do  I  know 
more  than  the  clown  ? 

<<  Delighting  to  examine  the  economy  of  nature 
in  our  own  world,  I  have  analyzed  the  elements  ; 
and  have  given  names  to  their  component  parts. 
And  yet,  should  I  not  be  as  much  at  a  loss  to 
explain  the  burning  of  fire,  or  to  account  for  the 
liquid  quality  of  water,  as  the  vulgar* who  use  and 
enjoy  them  without  thought  or  examination  ? 

**  I  remark  that  all  bodies,  unsupported,  fall  to 
the  ground;  and  I  am  taught  to  account  for  this 
by  the  law  of  gravitation.  But  what  have  I  gained 
here  more  than  a  term  ?  Does  it  convey  to  my 
mind  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  mysterious  and 
invisible  chain,  which  draws  all  things  to  a  common 
centre  ?  1  observe  the  effect,  I  give  a  name  to  the 
cause,  but  can  I  explain  or  comprehend  it  ? 

<<  Pui-suing  the  track  of  the  Naturalist,  I  have 
learned  to  distinguish  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
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mineral  kingdoms;  and  to  divide  these  into  their 
distinct  tribes  and  families : — but  can  I  tell,  after 
all  this  toil,  whence  a  single  blade  of  grass  derives 
its  vitality?  —  Could  the  most  minute  researches 
enable  me  to  discover  the  exquisite  pencil  that 
paints  and  fringes  the  flower  of  the  field  ? — ^have  I 
ever  detected  the  secret  that  gives  their  brilliant 
dye  to  the  ruby  and  the  emerald,  or  the  art  that 
enamels  the  delicate  shell  ? 

*^  I  observe  the  sagacity  of  animals ;  I  call  it 
instinct,  and  speculate  upon  its  various  degrees  of 
approximation  to  the  reason  of  man.  But,  after 
all^  I  know  as  little  of  the  cogitations  of  the  brute 
as  he  does  of  mine.  When  I  see  a  flight  of  birds 
overhead,  performing  their  evolutions,  or  steering 
their  course  to  some  distant  settlement,  their  signals 
and  cries  are  as  unintelligible  to  me  as  are  the 
learned  languages  to  the  unlettered  mechanic :  I 
understand  as  little  of  their  policy  and  laws  as  they 
do  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 

'<  But  leaving  the  material  creation,  my  thoughts 
have  often  ascended  to  loftier  subjects,  and  indulged 
in  metaphysical  speculation.  And  here,  while  I 
easily  perceive  in  myself  the  two  distinct  qualities 
of  matter  and  mind,  I  am  baffled  in  every  attempt 
to  comprehend  their  mutual  dependance  and  myste-^ 
rious  connexion.  When  my  hand  mores  in  obe- 
dience  to  my  will,  have  I  the  most  distant  conception 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  volition  is  either  commu* 
nicated  or  understood?  Thus  in  the  exercise  of  one 
of  the  most  simple  and  ordinary  actions,  I  am  per- 
plexed and  confounded,  if  I  attempt  to  account  for  «t 
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"  Again,  how  many  years  of  my  life  were  devoted 
to  the  acquisition  of  those  kinguages,  by  the  means 
of  which  I  might  explore  the  records  of  remote  ages, 
and  become  familiar  with  the  learning  and  literature 
of  other  times  I  an4  what  have  I  gathered  from 
these  but  the  mortifying  fact  that  man  has  ever  been 
struggling  with  his  own  impotence,  and  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  overleap  the  bounds  which  limit  his 
anxious  inquiries  ? 

**  Alas  I  then,  what  have  I  gained  by  my  laborious 
researches  but  a  humbling  conviction  of  my  weakness 
and  ignorance  ?  of  how  little  has  man,  at  his  best 
estate,  to  boast !  what  folly  in  him  to  glory  in  his 
contracted  powers,  or  to  value  himself  upon  his  im- 
perfect acquisitions  I" 


"  Well  I"  exclaimed  a  young  lady,  just  returned 
from  school,  "  my  education  is  at  last  finished :  in- 
deed it  would  be  strange,  if,  after  five  years'  hard 
application,  any  thing  were  left  incomplete.  Happily 
that  is  all  over  now ;  and  I  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  to  exercise  my  various  accomplishments. 

<<  Let  me  see  I — as  to  French,  I  am  mistress  of 
that,  and  speak  it,  if  possible,  with  more  fluency 
than  English.  Italian  1  can  read  with  ease  and  pro- 
nounce very  well :  as  well  at  least,  and  better,  than 
any  of  my  friends ;  and  that  is  all  one  need  wish  for 
in  Italian.  Music  I  have  learned  till  I  am  perfectly 
sick  of  it.  But,  now  that  we  have  a  grand  piano, 
it  will  be  delightful  to  play  when  we  have  company. 
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I  must  still  continue  to  practise  a  little — the  only 
things  I  think,  that  I  need  now  to  improve  myself 
in.  And  then  there*  are  my  Italian  songs  I  which 
every  body  allows  I  sing  with  taste;  and  as  it  is 
what  so  few  people  can  pretend  to,  I  am  particularly 
glad  that  1  can, 

"  My  drawings  are  universally  admired : — espe- 
cially the  shells  and  flowers;  which  are  beautiful, 
certainly :  besides  this,  I  have  a  decided  taste  in  all 
kinds  of  fancy  ornaments. 

'^  And  then  my  dancing  and  waltzing  I  in  which 
our  master  himself  owned  that  he  could  take  me  no 
further ; — just  the  figure  for  it,  certainly ; — it  would 
be  unpardonable  if  I  did  not  excel. 

"As  to  cowmon  things,  geography,  and  history, 
and  poetry,  and  philosophy,  thank  my  stars,  I  have 
got  through  them  ail  I  so  that  I  may  consider  myself 
not  only  perfectly  accomplished,  but  also  thoroughly 
well-informed. 

"Well,  to  be  sure,  how  much  I  have  fagged 
through  I  the  only  wonder  is  that  one  head  can 
eontain  it  alL" 


XIII. 
ONE  POUND  AND  TEN  THOUSAND. 

There  was  a  certain  industrious  little  girl,  in  a 
small  country  town,  who  had  learned  to  plait  straw 
for  bonnets :  although  she  was  but  young,  she  did 
her  work  very  neatly,  and  her  parents,  though  poor 
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themselves,  allowed  her  to  keep  all  her  earnings  to 
purchase  her  own  clothes  with.  Rachel  enjoyed 
this  independency  :  it  made  her  work  with  alacrity 
and  interest,  so  that  she  might  be  seen  early  and 
late  at  her  window ;  her  little  fingers  moving  like 
clock-work.  And  it  was  thought  a  good  sign  by 
many  people,  that  she  was  not  observed  to  lift  her 
head  from  her  work  whenever  any  body  passed  by, 
which  is  too  often  the  case  with  girls  who  sit  at 
needle-work  at  their  windows ;  so  that,  on  market 
days  especially,  they  must  lose  as  many  as  one  stitch 
in  three.  But  Rachel  used  to  think  to  herself,  what 
did  it  signify  to  her,  who  was  taking  a  walk ;  or 
how  people  were  dressed,  or  who  was  going  to  buy 
a  bun  at  the  baker's  shop  opposite; — whereas,  it 
did  signify  a  great  deal,  whether  her  task  was 
finished  at  the  end  of  the  day^  and  whether  she  had 
got  her  usual  week's  earnings  on  Saturday  night. 

There  was  a  young  neighbour  of  Rachel's  at  next 
door,  who  lost  as  many  pence  every  week  by  that 
bun  and  biscuit  shop,  as  if  she  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  treating  herself  with  biscuits  and  buns ;  which, 
though  she  would  have  liked  very  much,  she  could 
not  afibrd  to  purchase.  It  was  the  case  here,  as  in 
most  other  towns,  that  there  were  a  great  many  idle 
people  who  had  nothing  to  do  in  a  morning,  but  to 
walk  about ;  and  who,  when  they  were  tired,  would 
turn  into  the  pastry-cook's,  or  this  biscuit-shop,  to 
refresh  themselves  with  something  good.  Now  this 
young  girl  had  so  much  idle  curiosity,  that  she  could 
not  refrain,  or  rather  she  did  not  refrain,  from  looking 
off  from  her  work  all  the  time  that  any  ladies  or  nurse- 
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maids  were  there,  to  observe  how  th^y  were  dressed, 
how  long  they  stayed,  and  then  to  see  whether  they 
went  up  town  or  down  town,  or  turned  into  the 
church-yard.  The  foolish  girl  did  not  consider  that 
as  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  gained,  so,  a  penny  not 
earned  is  a  penny  lost. 

But  to  return  to  Rachel :  it  was  not  long  before 
she  reaped  the  reward  of  her  diligence.  After  having 
been  employed  about  a  twelvemonth  at  her  trade,  it 
appeared,  besides  having  furnished  herself  with  decent 
clothing  during  that  time,  thus  relieving  her  parents 
of  the  burden  of  providing  her  dress,  she  had  realized 
no  less  a  sum  than  nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence, 
sterling.  Industrious  people  are  generally  frugal 
also.  This  was  the  case  with  Rachel.  Indeed,  she 
would  never  have  been  able  to  save  up  all  this 
money,  if  she  had  spent  half  as  much  as  most  young 
girls  do,  in  ribbons  and  bobbin-net,  and  beads,  and 
other  trifles,  which,  after  all,  only  give  them  a 
tawdry  and  vulgar  appearance ;  and  she  now  felt 
very  glad  that  she  was  not  prevailed  upon  to  pur- 
chase that  pair  of  gold  drops,  which  the  old  pedlar 
tempted  her  with  so  much  in  the  spring* 

<*  I  should  like  for  once,"  said  Rachel  to  herself, 
'<  to  have  a  real  bank  note  of  my  own.  I  have  only 
to  earn  one  sixpence  more,  and  then  I  will  get  it 
changed  for  a  one-pound  note."  So  she  resolved  to 
set  to  work  very  diligently :  but  as  she  was  some- 
what too  eagerly  shuffling  the  shillings  and  half- 
crowns  out  of  her  lap  into  her  money-box,  her  silver 
thimble  rolled  off  on  to  the  floor,  and  disappeared. 
Rachel  searched  for  it  in  every  corner  to  no  purpose ; 
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till  she  was  at  last  obliged  to  oonclude  that  it  had 
found  its  way  into  a  well-known  mousehole  under 
the  window  seat,  which,  by  the  bye,  ought  to  have 
been  stopped  up  long  ago.  Here  Rachel  first  poked 
in  her  scissars,  then  a  fork,  and  then  a  skewer ;  but 
she  found  it  a  fathomless  abyss,  from  which  nothing 
came  forth  but  tufts  of  cobweb.  She  now  attempted 
to  work  without  ti  thimble,  but  soon  found  she 
should  lose  time  by  that :  then  she  borrowed  her 
mother's,  winding  a  piece  of  paper  round  her  finger 
to  make  it  fit :  but  in  spite  of  this,  it  slipped  off  con- 
tinually ;  besides,  her  mother  wanted  it  So  she 
was  obliged  to  go  out,  much  against  her  will,  and 
buy  a  new  one,  which  cost  her  eighteen-pence ;  and 
thus  she  had  to  wait  some  time  longer  before  she 
could  make  up  the  desired  sum. 

It  was  not  till  old  Michaelmas-day  (and  Rachel 
thought  it  was  very  particular  that  it  should  happen 
just  on  that  day)  that  she  realized  her  wishes,  and 
placed  a  bank  of  England  one-pound  note  at  the 
bottom  of  her  money-box.  This  treasure  she  sur- 
veyed with  considerable  satisfaction,  and  soon  began 
to  calculate  how  many  useful  things  she  might  pur- 
chase with  all  that  money.  At  first,  indeed,  she 
thought  of  several  things  that  were  not  useful ;  but 
after  a  little  reflection,  she  resolved  not  to  think  of 
them  any  more ;  but  determined  that  her  principal 
purchase  should  be  a  warm  cloak,  to  go  to  the  Sun- 
day school  in,  this  next  winter ;  which  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  regularly  attending  through  all  wea- 
thers. This  decision,  which  she  knew  to  be  wise 
and  prudent,  because  she  could  have  pleased  her 
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fancy  much  more  by  other  things,  made  her  feel  that 
pleasantest  of  all  sensations,  self-approval;  and  as 
she  took  up  her  work  again  she  began  to  sing. 
The  lines  she  happened  to  think  of  were  very 
suitabh 


"  Whene'er  I  take  my  walks  abroad,**  &c. 
But  when  she  came  to  that  part — 

*'  Not  more  than  others  I  deserve, 
Yet  God  has  given  me  more" — 

she  chanced  to  cast  her  eyes  on  her  bank  note; 
when  the  large  word  '^  One,"  caught  her  attention. 
<<  It  is  but  one  pound  after  all,'*  thought  she,  and 
she  stopped  singing.  **  Ah^  if  I  am  so  happy  be- 
cause I  have  one,  what  should  I  be  if  I  had  hundreds 
or  thousands,  like  some  people  I  Let  me  see ;  if  I 
had  ten  thousand  pounds,  for  instance,  I  should  be 
just  ten  thousand  times  happier  than  I  am  now." 
And  now  it  appeared  to  Rachel,  that  to  be  ten  thou- 
sand times  less  happy  than  it  was  possible  to  be,  was 
scarcely  to  be  happy  at  all ;  this  thought  made  her 
feel  a  little  discontented. 

Some  days  afterwards  she  was  sitting  at  her  work 
as  usual.  The  little  parlour  which  her  mother 
allowed  her  to  occupy,  was  neat  and  pleasant.  A 
bright  yellow  canary  bird,  which  sang  sweetly,  to- 
gether with  a  fine  box  of  mignonette,  and  some  pots 
of  beautiful  balsams,  ornamented  the  window  where 
she  worked ;  and  she  thought  it  very  pleasant  to  sit 
there  on  a  fine  day  like  this,  with  these  pretty 
fiowers  before  her,  and  her  canary  singing  his  lively 
tunes.    Just  as  she  was  thinking  so*  some  ladies 
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came  in  to  look  at  the  different  kinds  of  straw  that 
she  used  to  plait.  Rachel  displayed  specimens  of 
all  the  various  sorts ;  but  the  young  lady  who 
wished  to  choose  some  was  very  difficult  to  please. 
She  seemed  dissatisfied  with  them  all:  and  com- 
plained of  **  the  impossibility  of  getting  any  thing  in 
the  world  in  the  country.''  Rachel  could  not  help 
thinking  that  this  fine  lady  looked  cross  and  discon- 
tented :  she  also  thought  that  she  must  be  selfish 
and  inconsiderate;  for  she  hindered  her  from  her 
work  the  best  part  of  half  an  hour,  looking  first  at 
one  pattern,  and  then  at  another — ^now  seeming  in- 
clined to  order  some — then  hesitating  again,  and  at 
last  going  away  without  either  choosing  any,  or 
making  the  least  apology  for  giving  her  so  much 
trouble. 

When  the  ladies  were  gone,  Rachel's  mother  came 
in  to  inquire  whether  they  had  bespoke  any  straw. 
Rache)  told  her,  and  added,  <<  Mother,  do  you  know 
I  was  thinking  that  I  had  rather  sit  here  all  my  life, 
plaiting  of  straw,  than  be  that  lady  that  had  on  the 
purple  velvet  pelisse ;  for  I  am  sure  she  cannot  be 
happy."  «  Child,"  replied  her  mother,  "  you  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about  I  that  young  lady 
has  gol  ten  thousand  pounds  to  her  fortune." 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds  I"  exclaimed  Rachel :  she 
said  no  more,  but  the  words  struck  her.  They 
brought  forcibly  to  her  mind  what  she  had  lately 
been  thinking  about  her  one-pound  note ;  and  she 
wondered  how  it  could  be,  that  instead  of  being  ten 
thousand  times  happier,  the  lady  did  not  appear  to 
be  nearly  so   happy  as  she  herself  was.     In  the 
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midst  of  these  thoughts,  she  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  a  young  lady  whom  Rachel  was 
always  glad  to  see.  It  was  her  teacher  at  the  Sun- 
day school^  who  often  called  in  to  converse  with  her 
most  intelligent  scholars ;  and  she  was  so  good  and 
affable,  and  seemed  to  take  such  a  kind  interest  in 
her  affairs,  that  Rachel  was  encouraged  to  commu- 
nicate to  her  all  the  little  troubles  or  pleasures  that 
at  any  time  occupied  her  mind.  It  was  not  long 
therefore  before  she  made  her  acquainted  with  the 
subject  of  her  present  thoughts:  she  told  her,  in  fact, 
the  history  of  her  one-pound  note;  and  requested  to 
know  whether  it  was  really  true,  that  that  discon- 
tented looking  lady  had  ten  thousand  times  as  many 
pound  notes  as  she  had  ?  <<  Yes,  Rachel,"  replied 
the  teacher,  "  she  has  indeed  quite  as  many  as  that ; 
but  I  suspect,  that  this  lady  and  you  have  fallen  into 
the  same  mistake  about  pound  notes,  by  imagining 
that  persons  are  happy  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  them  they  happen  to  possess.  You,  accordingly, 
were  rather  discontented  because  you  had  only  one; 
and  she,  it  is  said,  is  very  discontented  because  she 
has  only  ten  thousand." 

Rachel.  Onh/  ten  thousand  !  why,  is  not  that 
enough  ? 

Teacher.  She  expected  that  the  relation  who 
bequeathed  her  this  money  in  his  will,  would  have 
left  her  three  times  as  much ;  and  supposed,  that  if 
he  had,  she  should  have  been  three  times  as  happy : 
so  that  when  he  died,  and  she  found  it  was  only  ten 
thousand,  she  went  into  hysterics ;  and  never  seems 
to  have  recovered  the  disappointment  I 
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Rachel.  Dear  me  I  but  sure  ten  thousaDd  pounds 
must  be  enough  to  buy  every  thing  that  she  can 
want? 

Teacher.  Very  true  indeed^  Rachel ;  and  now 
you  have  yourself  answered  the  question  that  puz- 
zled you  so  much.  The  use  of  money  is  to  supply 
our  real  wants,  according  to  our  station  ;  and  it  i» 
only  in  this  way  that  money  can  affect  happiness. 
Those  who  have  enough  for  this  purpose  are  rich, 
however  small,  comparatively,  their  means  may  be. 
You  felt  pleased  and  happy  as  long  as  you  viewed 
your  savings  in  this  just  light  Tou  thought  of 
something  you  really  wanted,  and  found  that  you 
could  now  purchase  it ;  it  was  not  till  you  began  to 
think  of  some  things  that  you  did  not  want — hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  pounds,  for  instance,  that 
you  felt  any  discontent.  I  believe,  Rachel,  that 
you  have  every  day  as  much  wholesome  food  as  you 
wish  for  ? 

Rachel.    O  yes,  ma  am,  always. 

Teacher.    And  you  appear  to  have  warm,  neat, 

and  suitable  clothes,  I  think  ? 

Rachel.  Why,  yes,  middling  well  for  that,  thank 
ye,  ma'am. 

Teacher.  You  have  also  a  comfortable  house, 
a  good  bed,  and  a  pleasant  room»  here,  to  sit  and 
work  in. 

Rachel.   Certainly,  ma*am. 

Teacher.  You  have  even  some  luxuries,  Rachel ; 
your  pretty  balsams  here,  and  your  little  canary 
There  are  many  persons  who  give  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  baubles,  which,  after  all,  do  not  afford 
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them  one  half  the  pleasure  that  these  sweet  flowers 
yield  to  you.  Now,  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  you 
really  want  more  than  you  have  I — (Rachel  pauses.^ 

Teacher.    Come  now,  do  tell  me. 

Rachel.  I  don't  know  what  to  mention,  particu- 
lar. Sometimes  I  see  things  in  the  shops  that  I 
think  I  should  like  very  much. 

Teacher.  But  if  those  are  things  that  would  not 
be  suitable  to  your  station,  which  I  rather  think  is 
generally  the  case,  they  would  not  make  you  any 
happier,  but  quite  the  contrary  ;  for  they  would  only 
render  you  ridiculous.     Don't  you  thmk  so  ? 

Rachel.    Unless  I  was  a  lady. 

Teacher.  Well,  but  you  are  not  a  lady  ;  but  an 
industrious  little  girl ;  who  is  so  happy  as  to  have 
learned  an  honest  trade,  and  so  successful  as  to  be 
furnished  with  constant  employment:  be  assured, 
then,  that  there  are  few  ladies  more  happily  circum- 
stanced than  you  are :  and  if  you  have  s^ise  and 
wisdom  enough  to  believe  this,  and  to  be  content 
with  such  things  as  you  have,  you  are  better  off 
with  this  one  pound  note  in  your  box,  than  most 
people  are  who  can  count  their  ten  thousand. 

Rachel  felt  satisfied  by  this  explanation ;  and  she 
set  off  soon  after,  in  good  spirits,  with  her  teacher ; 
who  was  so  kind  as  to  offer  to  assist  her,  in  choosing 
the  cloth  for  her  new  cloak. 
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XIV. 
THE  LITTLE  BIOGRAPHERS. 

It  was  the  custom  at  Mrs.  L.'s  school>  to  spend 
an  hour  every  evening  in  hearing  some  interesting 
book,  which  was  read  aloud  by  the  young  people 
alternately,  while  the  hearers  were  employed  at  their 
needles.  Mrs.  L.  herself  usually  made  one  of  this 
happy  party ;  and  her  questions  or  remarks  on  what 
was  read  rendered  it  doubly  improving  and  agree- 
able to  them.  Having  nearly  finished  a  book  which 
had  occupied  them  some  time,  Mrs.  L.  announced 
that  the  following  week  they  were  to  b^in  an  inte- 
resting volume  of  Biography;  containing,  chiefly, 
the  lives  of  children  like  themselves ;  or  giving  an 
account  of  the  early  life  of  persons  who  had  after- 
wards become  distinguished.  After  Mrs.  L.  had  left 
them,  a  few  of  the  elder  girls  assembling  round  the 
fire,  began  to  talk  about  it:  among  other  things,  one 
of  them  said  she  wondered,  if  any  body  were  to 
write  her  life,  what  sort  of  a  thing  it  would  make ; 
adding  that  she  had  a  great  mind  to  do  it  herself. 
Her  companions  declared  it  was  a  good  thought; 
and  several  of  them  agreed,  that  as  the  next  day  was 
a  half-holiday,  they  would  devote  it  to  writing 
their  own  lives. 

This  scheme  was  put  in  execution  accordingly; 
but,  as  they  most  of  them  found  it  a  more  difficult 
undertaking  than  they  had  expected,  it  would  pro- 
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bably  never  have  been  heard  of  afterwards,  if  Mrs.  L. 
had  not  happened  to  enter  trhe  school-room  when 
they  were  thus  employed ;  and  upon  learning  what 
they  were  about,  she  requested  a  sight  of  the  manu- 
scripts. This,  with  some  reluctance,  was  complied 
with ;  when,  having  glanced  at  several  of  them»  she 
desired  to  keep  possession  of  them  for  a  few  days* 
Nothing  more  was  heard  of  it,  however,  until  the 
following  Monday  evening,  when  to  their  great 
surprise,  Mrs.  L.  produced  the  promised  volume  of 
Biography,  with  their  own  ma^uscripts  inserted  here 
and  there  among  the  pages. 

"  Now,*'  said  she,  "  my  intention  is,  that  you  shall 
read  through  this  volume  just  as  you  see  it ;  your 
own  lives  are  to  be  read  in  turn  with  these  memoirs; 
take  your  places,  and  we  will  begin."  This  arrange- 
ment occasioned  some  embarrassment  among  our 
young  biographers ;  but  they  knew  remonstrances 
would  be  vain.  A  few  specimens  of  these  manu- 
scripts just  as  they  were  written,  will  be  given  for 
the  amusement  of  the  reader,  together  with  some 
extracts  from  the  volume  itself.  The  first  life  that 
was  read  in  this  collection  was  that  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  whose  virtues  and  accomplishments  are  so 
justly  celebrated.  Her  liistorian  thus  speaks  of  her 
early  acquirements. 

^^  She  spoke  and  wrote  her  own  language  with 
peculiar  accuracy,  and  the  French,  Italian,  Latin, 
and  Greek,  were  as  natural  to  her  as  her  own.  She 
had  also  some  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  Arabic ;  find  all  this  while  comparatively  but  a 
ehiid.     She  had  a  sedateness  of  temper/ a  quickness 
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of  apprehension,  and  a  solidity  of  judgment,  thai 
enabled  her  not  only  to  become  a  mistress  of  Ian* 
guages,  but  of  sciences  also;  so  that  she  thought, 
spoke,  and  reasoned  on  subjects  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, in  a  manner  that  excited  general  surprise* 
With  these  extraordinary  endowments  she  had  so 
much  mildness,  humility,  and  modesty,  that  she  as- 
sumed no  pride  in  consequence  of  her  acquisitions." 

When  this  life  was  concluded,  the  children  unani- 
mously petitioned  Mrs.  L.  that  none  of  theirs  might 
be  read  that  evening;  but  she  would  not  yield  to 
their  entreaties,  and  desired  the  reader  to  proceed 
with  the  subjoined  manuscript,  which  was  as  follows : 

<'  Miss  M.  P.  was  the  daughter  of  respectable 

parents,  and  was  born  at  W ,  in  Middlesex ;  a 

very  pleasant  town,  with  two  churches  and  a  bridge. 
When  she  was  nine  years  old,  she  went  to  pay  a 
visit  to  her  cousins  at  Norwich,  which  she  enjoyed 
very  much,  and  stayed  half-a-year :  she  went  in  the 
mail  coach.  At  twelve  years  of  age  she  came  to 
Mrs.  L.'s  school ;  at  which  time  she  was  four  feet 
nine  inches  high ;  a  light  complexion,  eyes  and  hair 
the  same.  At  school  she  has  not,  perhaps,  made 
quite  so  much  proficiency  as  could  be  wished.     Her 

disposition she  was  rather her  natural 

temper as  to  her  disposition ** 

Here  this  narrative  broke  off  abruptly;  the  writer 
having  declared,  when  she  had  proceeded  thus  far, 
that  <<  she  could  not  write  hers  at  all." 

The  following  evening  they  read  the  interesting 
life  of  Frances  Maria^  of  Rochebeaucour ;  "  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  tax-gatherer,  in  Switzerland; 
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who  was  left  an  orphan  at  eleven  years  old,  with 
a  little  infant  brother  to  protect  and  maintain. 
Having  nothing  left  her  by  her  parents  but  a  little 
cottage  by  the  side  of  a  wood,  and  some  old  fur- 
niture, they  must  have  perished  for  want,  but  for 
the  industry  of  Frances  Maria.     From  the  age  of 
seven  years  she  had  been  able  to  knit  a  pair  of 
men's  stockings  in   two  days.      These  habits  of 
employment  were  of  great  use  to  her  in  her  poverty; 
she  set  herself  to  spinning,  sewing,  and  knitting 
alternately ;  and  thus  provided  for  their  necessities. 
A  girl,  at  twelve  years  old,  living  alone  in  a  poor 
cottage,  providing  entirely  for  herself,  and  taking 
care  of  an  infant  brother  as  if  he  had  been  her 
child,  was  an  affecting  sight.     Many  mothers  in  the 
neighbourhood  brought  their  children  to  see,  saying, 
^  Come  and  see  a  giii  of  twelve  years  old,  who 
conducts  herself   like  a  woman,  and  passes  her 
nights  in  providing  for  her  little  brother.'     One 
day,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  winter,  when  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow,  a  she-wolf,  followed 
by  five  of  her  young,  suddenly  entered  poor  Maria's 
cottage,  and  sprung  at  her  little  brother :   Maria 
could  have  saved  her  own  life  had  she  then  fled ; 
but,  staying  to  rescue  him,  the  savage  animal  sprung 
at  her  throat,  and  she  was  instantly  strangled.   Thus 
died  Frances  Maria,  at  the  age  of  fifteen." 

The  manuscript  life  which  followed  this  was  then 
read. 

<<  In  a  pleasant  village,  situated  within  SO  miles  of 

the  metropolis,  in  the  year  1804,  Caroline  W. 

It  was  in  the  year  ISO^,  that  Caroline  W.  in  a 
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pleasant  village  within  SO  miles  of  the  metropolis. 

Caroline  W.  was  born  in  the  year  1804,  in  a 

pleasant  village  within  30  miles  of  the  metropolis. 
She  was  the  eldest  of  five  children,  whose  names 
were  Marianne,  Esther,  Susan,  and  Geoi^e :  being 
the  eldest,  though  some  people  thought  she  was 
indulged  on  that  account,  yet,  in  her  opinion,  there 
were  many  respects  in  which  she  was  the  worst  off. 
Children  are  so  troublesome ;  and  she  was  often 
obliged  to  take  care  of  the  youngest.  She  has 
been  much  happier  in  this  respect  since  she  came  to 
school ;  though  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do  here : 
and  we  have  to  rise  very  early  these  cold  mornings. 
What  will  happen  to  her  when  she  leaves  school 
and  is  grown  up,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
determine." 

The  next  life  in  the  volume  was  that  of  Francis 
De  Beauchateau;  a  youth  of  learning  and  genius; 
of  whom  it  is  recorded,  for  the  encouragement  of 
others,  <^  that  he  was  very  slow  in  learning ;  but 
that  what  he  wanted  in  promptitude,  he  supplied  by 
labour  and  constant  application;  and  it  was  thus 
that  he  became  learned  almost  in  his  cradle.  In 
addition  to  more  laborious  studies,  he  displayed  a 
turn  for  poetry,  and  his  compositions  were  such, 
that  it  was  scarcely  believed  they  could  be  the 
work  of  a  child.  He  also  excelled  in  music :  yet 
such  was  his  modesty,  that  when  in  company,  he 
would  never  put  himself  forward  to  converse  with 
his  elders,  though  well  able  to  do  so:  but  would 
rather  play  with  children  of  his  own  age:  yet  if 
called  upon  to  converse,  or  to  exercise  his  musical 
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or  poetical  talents,  every  one  was  equally  delighted 
and  surprised." 

This  life  was  succeeded  by  the  following  com- 
position : 

**  Betsej  B       she  was  bom  (if  the  time  we  must  fix) 
In  the  year — ^in  the  year  eighteen  himdred  and  six. 
Her  &ther's  a  lawyer,  if  that  must  be  told; 
And  as  for  her  mother,  she's  too  apt  to  scold : 
Of  daughters  and  sons  they  have  plenty  (no  matter) 
Though  but  three  of  the  former  and  fi^e  of  the  latter. 
Of  Betsey,  the  yoimgest,  now  what  shall  we  add  ? 
Whose  life  must  be  published,  the  good  and  the  bad. 
She's  a  droll  little  body,  that's  fond  of  a  joke ; 
Whether  that  to  her  praise  or  her  blame  may  be  spoke. 
Sometimes  she  writes  verses — which  all  can*t  attain ; 
Which  if  she  zeheanes,  some  folks  call  her  vain. 
She  laughs  more  than  any,  but  sure  that  may  pass, 
She  learns  less  than  any,  alas !  and  alas !" 

Next  followed  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Howard 
the  Philanthropist,  whose  character  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  extract  here;  we  therefore 
pass  immediately  to  that  which  was  placed  next 
to  it. 

<<  Biography  is  a  very  useful  study ;  and  it  is  in 
this  view  that  the  author  of  the  following  annals 
wishes  to  introduce  to  the  public  the  subject  of  the 
ensuing  lines.  M.  A.  C.  left  the  paternal  roof  at 
the  early  age  of  three  years  old,  to  live  with  her 
aunt  in  Berkshire.  After  that — nothing  particular 
occurred  after  that,  till  she  came  to  reside  at  Mrs. 

L *s  school,   where  she   has  been   two   years 

and  a  half;  and  nothing  very  particular  having 
happened  here,  she  has  nothinn:  to  add  of  material 
consequence.    Finis," 
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The  following  evening  they  read  the  life  of 
Thomas  Oarratty  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
Accounting  for  his  remarkable  attainments,  the 
biographer  thus  speaks :  **  By  the  force  of  his  own 
genius,  by  the  exclusion  of  temptations  to  indolence, 
by  habits  of  early  rising,  by  a  frequent  interchange 
of  employment,  and  by  strict  adherence  to  regularity 
of  plan,  so  much  was  accomplished/'  After  enume- 
rating a  long  list  of  his  extraordinary  acquirements, 
it  is  said,  that  the  relaxations  which  he  chose  for 
himself,  were  general  reading,  and  rational  conver- 
sation ;  these  were  his  amusements. 

Then  csime  the  following  manuscript. 

*<  I  am  an  only  child,  and  my  mamma  was  always 
very  fond  of  me,  only  she  would  send  me  to  schooL 
When  I  went  home  last  vacation,  grand-mamma 
made  me  a  present  of  a  real  diamond  ring ;   but 

Mrs.  L does  not  like  me  to  wear  it    I  hope  I 

shall  go  and  see  grand-mamma  again  next  Christ- 
mas. I  am  ten  years  old.  I  am  learning  music, 
and  French,  and  geography,  and  to  net  purses  ;  the 
latter  of  which  I  like  pretty  well :  this  is  all  I  can 
think  of." 

The  next  evening  was  occupied  by  some  account 
of  the  early  piety,  and  subsequent  religious  attsdn- 
ments  of  Madame  Guion.  The  manuscript  which 
succeeded  was  as  follows. 

<<  M.  N.  had  the  happiness  to  possess  very  kind 
and  pious  parents.  She  enjoyed  so  many  advan- 
tages under  their  care,  that  it  was  surprising  she  did 
not  profit  more  by  them.  There  were  many  faults 
in  her  temper,  which  they  endeavoured  to  subdue  ; 
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and  it  is  hoped  that  her  own  efforts  added  to  their 
kind  admonitions  will,  in  some  degree,  prove  suc- 
cessful. They  took  great  pains,  especially,  to 
impress  her  mind  with  religion  ;  and  though  she  has 
been  often  very  thoughtless,  and  has  broken  many 
resolutions,  yet  I  hope — yet  it  is  hoped,  the  impres- 
sion will  never  wear  off.      Her  kind  parents  sent 

her  to  Mrs.  L *s  school  at  the  age  of  eleven  ; 

wishing  her  to  attain  every  kind  of  knowledge  that 
might  be  useful  to  her.  Here  she  had  great  advan- 
tages, which  were  not  improved  as  they  might  have 
been.  However,  she  did  take  some  pleasure  in  her 
pursuits ;  and  sometimes  felt  a  glow  of  delight  to 
think,  that  as  others  of  whom  she  had  read,  made 
great  proficiency  with  fewer  opportunities,  that  she 
also  might,  by  diligence,  do  the  same.  It  was  a 
great  encouragement  to  her  to  recollect,  that  it  is 
industry,  rather  than  genius,  that  is  oftenest  crowned 
with  success.  M.  N.  thought  she  should  never 
forget  the  kindness  of  her  governess ;  and  that  she 
should  always  cherish  an  affectionate  remembrance 
of  her  school-fellows." 

It  will  readily  be  believed,  that  this  last  little 
history  was  heard  with  a  smile  of  affectionate  appro- 
bation by  Mrs.  L  When  they  had  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  manuscripts,  she  spoke  to  the 
young  people  to  this  effect. 

"  My  dear  girls,  I  would  gladly  have  spared  you 
any  pain  you  may  have  felt  from  this  contrast  of 
your  own  characters  and  attainments  with  those  of 
others,  if  I  had  not  hoped  some  good  might  result 
from  it.     You  have  felt  the  contrast,  some  of  you 
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have,  I  am  sure,  I  wished  you  to  do  so  ;  but  not 
for  your  discouragement ;  far  otherwise.  Happily  it 
is  not  the  whole  of  your  lives  that  these  little  his- 
tories comprehend.  It  is  not,  then,  too  late  for  any 
of  you  to  become  excellent ; — ^to  become  as  superior 
to  what  you  now  are,  as  these  individuals  were  to 
the  generality  of  those  around  them.  It  is  not  yet 
too  late  for  you  to  excel  in  any  useful  attainment ; 
there  is  no  proud  spirit,  or  evil  temper  but  may  yet 
be  subdued ;  no  bad  habit  but  may  be  conquered;  no 
good  one  but  may  be  acquired.  That  your  talents, 
or  even  your  virtues,  should  become  celebrated, 
is  indeed  neither  probable  nor  desirable;  but  that 
you  may,  each  in  your  separate  spheres,  attain  to 
moral,  and  even  to  mental  superiority,  is  not  only 
very  desirable,  but  very  probable,  I  might  almost 
say,  certairh  if  you  so  determine  ; — if  you  exert 
energy  of  mind,  and  resolve  that  it  shall  be  so;  and 
if  you  humbly,  but  diligently  persevere  in  the  right 
means.  Come,"  said  she,  returning  the  papers  to 
their  respective  writers,  ^<  you  may  now  destroy  these 
histories,  if  you  please ;  determining  that  they  shall 
no  longer  be  applicable  to  yourselves;  and  resolving 
henceforward  so  to  act  that  your  characters  may 
supply  records,  at  which  you  need  not  blush  at  a 
future  day.  It  may  be  useful  to  you  to  bear  in 
mind  this  idea ;  and  to  inquire,  from  time  to  time, 
if  you  are  pursuing  that  course,  which  would  be 
likely  to  furnish  good  materials  to  your  biographer." 
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XV. 

THE  PHILOSOPHERS  SCALES. 

In  days  of  yore,  as  Gothic  fable  tells, 
When  learaing  dimly  gleamed  from  grated  cells, 
When  wild  Astrology's  distorted  eye 
Shunned  the  fair  field  of  true  philosophy, 
And  wandering  through  the  depths  of  mental  night. 
Sought  dark  predictions  'mid  the  worlds  of  light ; 
When  curious  Alchymy,  with  puzzled  brow. 
Attempted  things  that  Science  laughs  at  now. 
Losing  the  useful  purpose  she  consults, 
In  vain  chimeras  and  unknown  results ; — 
In  those  grey  times  there  lived  a  reverend  sage, 
Whose  wisdom  shed  its  lustre  on  the  age. 
A  monk  he  was,  immured  in  cloistered  walls, 
Where  now  the  ivied  ruin  crumbling  falls. 
'Twas  a  profound  seclusion  that  he  chose : 
The  noisy  world  disturbed  not  that  repose : 
The  flow  of  murmuring  waters,  day  by  day, 
And  whistling  winds  that  forced  their  tardy  way 
Through  reverend  trees,  of  ages'  growth,  that  made 
Around  the  holy  pile  a  deep  monastic  shade ; 
The  chanted  psalm,  or  soUtary  prayer-- 
Such  were  the  soulids.that  broke  the  silence  there. 


'Twas  here,  when  his  rites  sacerdotal  were  o'er. 
In  the  depth  of  his  cell  with  its  stone-covered  floor ; 
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Resigning  to  thought  his  chimerical  brain^ 

He  formed  the  contrivance  we  now  shall  explain ; 

But  whether  by  magic  or  alchymy's  powers, 

We  know  not,  indeed  'tis  no  business  of  ours  ; 

Perhaps  it  was  only  by  patience  and  care, 

At  last  that  he  brought  his  invention  to  bear. 

In  youth  'twas  projected ;  but  years  stole  away, 

And  ere  'twas  complete  he  was  wrinkled  and  grey ; 

But  su-ccess  is  secure  unless  energy  fails  ; 

And  at  length  he  produced  The  Philosopher's  Scales. 

What  were  they  ? — you  ask ;  you  shall  presently  see ; 
These  scales  were  not  made  to  weigh  sugar  and  tea; 
O  no ; — for  such  properties  wondrous  had  they, 
That  qualities,  feelings,  and  thoughts  they  could 

weigh  ; 
Together  with  articles  small  or  immense, 
From  mountains  or  planets,  to  atoms  of  sense  : 
Nought  was  there  so  bulky,  but  there  it  could  lay ; 
And  nought  so  ethereal,  but  there  it  would  stay ; 
And  nought  so  reluctant,  but  in  it  must  go ; 
AU  wlach  some  examples  more  clearly  will  show. 

The  first  thing  he  tried  was  the  head  of  Voltaire^ 
Which  retained  all  the  wit  that  had  ever  been  there ; 
As  a  weight,  he  threw  in  a  torn  scrap  of  a  leaf. 
Containing  the  prayer  of  the  penitent  thief ; 
When  the  skull  rose  aloft  with  so  sudden  a  spell, 
As  to  bound  like  a  ball  on  the  roof  of  the  cell. 

Next  time  he  put  in  Alexander  the  Great, 
With  a  garment  that  Dorcas  had  made — for  a  weighty 
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ADd  though  clad  in  annour  from  sandab  to  crowiit 
Tfae  hero  rose  ap,  and  the  garment  went  down. 

A  long  row  of  alms  houses,  amply  endowed, 
By  a  well-esteemed  Pharisee,  busy  and  proud. 
Now  loaded  one  scale,  while  the  other  was  prest 
By  those  mites  the  poor  widow  dropped  into  the 

chest ; — 
Up  flew  the  endowment,  not  weighing  an  ounce. 
And  down,  down,  the  farthing's  worth  came  with  a 

bounce. 

Again,  he  performed  an  experiment  rare  ; 
A  monk,  with  austerities  bleeding  and  bare. 
Climbed  into  his  scale  ;  in  the  other  was  laid 
The  heart  of  our  Howard^  now  partly  decayed ; 
When  he  found,  with  surprise,  that  the  whole  of  his 

brother 
Weighed  less,  by  some  pounds,  than  this  bit  of  the 

other. 

By  further  experiments  (no  matter  how) 
He  found  that  ten  chariots  weighed  less  than  one 

plough. 
A  sword,  with  gilt  trappings,  rose  up  in  the  scale, 
Though  balanced  by  only  a  ten-penny  nail : 
A  shield  and  a  helmet,  a  buckler  and  spear. 
Weighed  less  than  a  widow's  uncrystallized  tear. 
A  lord  and  a  lady  went  up  at  full  sail, 
When  a  bee  chanced  to  light  on  the  opposite  scale. 
Ten  doctors,  ten  lawyers,  two  courtiers,  one  earl, 
Ten  counsellors'  wigs  full  of  powder  and  curl. 
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All  heaped  in  one  balance,  and  swinging  from  thence, 
Weighed  less  than  some   atoms   of  candour  and 

sense ; — 
A  first-water  diamond,  with  brilliants  begirt, 
Than  one  good  potato,  just  washed  from  the  dirt ; 
Yet,  not  mountains  of  silver  and  gold  would  suffice. 
One  pearl  to  outweigh — ^*twas  the  "  pearl  of  great 

price." 

At  last  the  whole  world  was  bowled  in  at  the 
grate; 
With  the  soul  of  a  beggar  to  serve  for  a  weight ; 
When  the  former  sprang  up  with  so  strong  a  rebuff. 
That  it  made  a  vast  rent,  and  escaped  at  the  roof; 
Wlience,  balanced  in  air,  it  ascended  on  high. 
And  sailed  up  aloft,  a  balloon  in  the  sky ; 
While  the  scale  with  the  soul  in,  so  mightily  fell. 
That  it  jerked  the  philosopher  out  of  his  celL 

MORAL. 

Dear  reader,  if  e'er  self-deception  prevails, 
We  pray  you  to  try  The  Philosopher* 9  Scales : 
But  if  they  are  lost  in  the  ruins  around. 
Perhaps  a  good  substitute  thus  may  be  found : — 
luet  judgment  and  conscience  in  circles  be  cut, 
To  which  strings  of  thought  may  be  carefully,  put  ^ 
Let  these  be  made  even  with  caution  extrenoe, 
And  impartiality  use  for  a  beam ; 
Then  bring  those  good  actions  which  pride  over- 
rates, 
And  tear  up  your  motives  to  serve  for  the  weights. 
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XVI. 

A  PEBSON  OF  CONSEQUENCE. 

Having  announced  in  the  title  what  sort  of  com-* 
pany  may  be  expected,  our  readers,  we  hope,  will 
prepare  themselves  with  their  best  bows  and  most 
courteous  behaviour.  Perhaps  they  may  imagine 
they  already  hear  the  rattling  of  wheels,  the  trampling 
of  horses,  and  then  the  thundering  rap  that  bespeaks 
high  company*  Whether  they  will  be  disappointed 
or  otherwise,  will  depend  upon  their  respective 
tastes  and  habits,  when  we  beg  leave  to  introduce 
little  Betsey  Bond,  daughter  of  John  Bond,  the 
journeyman  carpenter.  The  truth  is,  that  until  her 
present  introduction  to  the  readers  of  the  Youth's 
Magazine,  she,  like  Cowper*s  lace-maker, 

**  Had  ne'er  been  heard  of  half  A  mile  from  home ;" 

so  that  it  behoves  us  to  give  our  reasons  for  deno- 
minating this  poor  child,  who  is  but  just  turned  of 
twelve  years  old,  &  person  of  consequence. 

Now  if  our  readers  could  but  take  a  walk  into  a 
neighbouring  village,  and  enter  the  cottage  where 
Betsey  lives ; — ^if  they  could  only  know  how  much 
she  had  been  missed,  and  how  often  she  had  been 
wanted,  only  during  her  present  absence  from  home, 
the  thing  would  explain  itself. 

Those  persons  are  of  most  consequence  in  the 
world,  who  would  be  most  missed  if  they  were  out 
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of  it.  By  missedy  it  is  not  merely  meant  that  the 
places  and  persons  that  now  know  them  would  then 
know  them  no  more ;  for  this  meaning  would  apply 
to  the  most  insignificant  or  the  most  troublesome 
people  that  breathe ;  but  by  missed  we  understand 
that  their  place  in  society,  whether  it  be  high  or 
low>  large  or  small,  is  not  likely  to  be  so  well  filled 
up.  Now,  according  to  this  explanation,  how  many 
persons  of  consequence  there  are,  who  are,  really,  of 
no  consequence  at  all  I 

Betsey's  parents  are  but  poor  people ;  they  have 
a  large  family,  and  her  mother  has  an  ill  state  of 
health.  In  order  to  make  a  little  addition  to  her 
husband's  earnings,  she  exhibits  in  her  cottage  win- 
dow a  few  articles  for  sale: — such  as,  a  scanty 
assortment  of  tea,  tobacco,  and  snuff;  papers  of 
pins,  shoestrings,  and  gingerbread ;  twopenny  loaves^ 
brass  thimbles,  and  suckers;  earthenware,  button- 
moulds,  and  red-herrings.  Now  with  this  concern, 
bad  health,  and  always  a  baby  in  arms,  <^  what  she 
should  do,''  as  she  says,  *^  if  it  was  not  for  her 
Betsey,  she  can't  tell,  nor  nobody  else«  There  are 
five  little  boys,  of  no  use  in  the  world,  that  have  to 
be  looked  to ;  and  there's  the  baby  I  and  there's  the 
shop  I  so  that,  if  it  was'nt  for  Betsey  I" -why- 
Betsey  is  up  by  times  in  the  morning,  long  before 
her  mother  is  stirring;  lights  the  fire,  sweeps  the 
house  ;  washes  and  dresses  her  little  brothers,  gives 
them  their  breakfasts,  and  gets  them  ready  to  go 
off  to  school ;  and  all  this  by  the  time  her  mother 
comes  down  stairs :  and  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  her 
to  see  all  this  done  for  her,  so  poorly  as  she  b  of  a 

BB 
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morDing  I    Then  nobody  knows  but  they  that  see  it, 
what  a  good  hand  Betsey  is  for  minding  the  shop. 
Though  she  is  always  busy  at  her  needle,  or  washing, 
or  ironing,  or  something  of  the  kind,  yet  the  moment 
the  bell  rings,  there  she  is  behind  the  counter,  with 
a  smiling  face,  and  a  civil  word  for  every  body :  yes, 
and  just  as  civil  to  a  child  that  only  comes  for  a 
farthing  sucker,  as  to  a  customer  who  wants  two 
ounces  of  green  tea.    Who  is  it  that  mends  John 
Bond's  shirts  so  neatly  ;  and  that  runs  his  stockings 
at  the  heel,  so  that  they  last  as  long  again  ?  O,  why 
it  is  his  daughter  Betsey.     And  who  is  it  that  waits 
on  her  mother  when  she  is  ill,  like  an  old  nurse ; — 
or  rather  unlike  an  old  nurse  ? — this  too,  is  Betsey. 
So  that  we"  may  fairly  appeal  to  our  readers,  whether, 
according  to  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  little 
Betsey  Bond  is  not  a  person  of  consequence. 

To  render  this  more  apparent,  let  us  for  a  moment 
bring  forward  another  visiter.  But  do  let  us  allow 
poor  Betsey  to  make  her  escape  first ;  for  she  would 
colour  down  to  her  finger's  ends  to  be  detained 
before  such  grand  company.  Go  then,  Betsey ;  run 
home  to  your  mother  as  fast  as  you  can ;  for  she 
wants  you  sadly,  and  is  wondering  <<  what  in  the 
world  she  shall  do  if  you  don't  come  home  presently." 

And  now,  although  the  young  lady  we  are  about 
to  introduce  is  well  dressed,  well  behaved,  and 
very  respectable  in  her  connexions ;  we  must  (ad- 
hering to  the  definition  that  has  been  given  of  the 
term)  announce  her  as  a  person  of  no  consequence. 
It  will  be  proper  however  to  remark,  that  nothing 
could  have  surprised  this  young  person  much  more 
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than  to  have  heard  herself  so  described:  because 
it  was  the  earliest,  and  is  still  the  uppermost  idea 
in  her  mind,  that  she  is  somebody  of  consequence. 
So  that  her  astonishment  at  such  a  designation 
could  only  be  exceeded  by  that  of  little  Betsey 
Bond  if  she  had  overheard  our  introduction  of  her. 
It  was  a  fundamental  fault  in  the  education  of  this 
little  lady,  that  the  first  feelings  of  self-importance 
instead  of  being  checked,  were  cherished  by  the 
ill-directed  fondness  of  her  parents.  Therefore  we 
ought  to  pity  her  mistake.  And  now,  they  them- 
selves suffer  most  severely  from  the  effects  of  it 
There  is  nothing  that  we  can  discover  in  the  person, 
manners,  or  education  of  this  girl  to  distinguish 
her,  particularly,  from  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  her  age  and  class  in  society.  In  all  these 
respects  she  may  pass  very  well ;  but  how  is  it,  that 
with  nothing  more  to  boast  than  is  common  to  others, 
she  feels  of  so  much  cmaequence  ? 

But  we  have  yet  to  substantiate  our  charge : 
although  indeed,  in  the  view  of  the  more  discerning 
reader,  this  is  already  done^  To  say  that  a  person 
is  consequential  is  much  the  same  thing  as  saying 
they  are  not  of  much  consequence.  But,  more  par- 
ticularly, we  have  called  this  young  lady  of  no  con- 
sequence,  because  all  she  ever  appears  to  aim  at  is  to 
serve  and  to  please  herself.  She  has  been  tolerably 
attentive  to  the  various  branches  of  her  education  : 
she  has  some  activity  and  cleverness  in  common 
things  :  she  has  a  good  taste  in  dress,  and  in  other 
similar  affairs :  you  may  see  her  for  hours  at  her  in- 
strument or  at  her  drawing-book,  or  at  her  needle, 
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and  might  think  her  rerj  indnstrions :   but  alas, 
alas  I  all  this  is  to  please  herself.  Her  station  in  life 
does  not  indeed  require  that  she  should  do  such 
things  exactly  as  Betsey  Bond  does ;  yet  there  are 
many  little  services  she  might  render  to  her  father 
and  mother,  to  her  brothers^  and  friends,  and  neigh- 
bours, which  would  not  only  endear  her  to  them, 
but  would  render  her  a  person  of  consequence  amongst 
them:  for  activity  and  good  nature  are  of  great 
consequence  in  every  house ;  but  she  never  thinks 
of  any  thing  of  that  kind.     Her  thoughts,  her  time, 
her  cleverness,  her  industry,  all,  all,  are  made  to 
serve  one  person  only,  and  that  person  is,  herself. 
If  you  see  her  ever  so  busily  at  work,  you  may  be 
sure  that  she  is  making  something  that  she  thinks 
will  look  wen  on  herself     If  you  meet  her  running 
up  stairs,  or  dbwn  stairs,  or  going  on  an  errand,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  it  is  to  get  something  for  herself 
And  as  she  thinks  so  much  of  herself,  all  this  is  no 
wonder,  because  any  one  of  so  much  importance 
must  needs  require  as  much  waiting  on.   But  surely 
people  may  be  pronounced  to  be  of  no  consequence 
when  no  other  human  being  is  the  better  for  them. 
If  little  Betsey  Bond  were  to  die,  her  poor  mother 
would  almost  break  her  heart :  her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters would  miss  her  every  day  of  their  lives :  there  is 
not  a  neighbour  all  round  but  would  lament  her: 
indeed  there  is  not  one  person  in  twenty  but  could 
be  better  spared.     But  as  for  this  young  lady, 
although  if  she  were  to  die,  her  parents,  from  the 
force  of  natural  affection,  would  doubtless  feel  af- 
flicted, yet  even  they  would  never  be  reminded  of  her 
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hj  any  little  affectionate  attentions  which  they  would 
then  miss«  Her  brothers  and  her  young  friends 
might  be  sorry  for  her ;  but  they  would  lose  nothing 
and  miss  nothing  themselves.  And  alas  I  there  are 
no  poor  neighbours  of  hers  who  would  be  any  the 
worse  off  if  this  young  lady  were  never  to  be  heard 
of  more.  Now  then,  we  again  appeal  to  our  readera 
(begging  them  to  be  guided  by  their  good  senses 
and  not  to  be  biassed  by  external  appearances  or 
common  modes  of  judging)  and  inquire,  which  of 
these  girls  is  the  person  of  consequence  ? 

Self-importance  is  a  feeling  very  common  to  young 
people ;  ridiculous  as  it  is  in  every  body,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  them.  Even  where  it  has  not  been  fos- 
tered by  the  weak  partiality  of  parents,  and  by  the 
flattery  of  foolish  friends,  it  is  but  too  apt  to  in- 
sinuate itself  into  the  heart  of  a  child ;  in  which,  as 
Solomon  says,  "  folly  is  bound  up."  There  are, 
indeed,  many  circumstances  connected  with  youth 
which  tend  to  cherish  it.  The  pains  that  are  be- 
stowed upon  their  education — ^the  kind  attentions 
which  benevolent  people  frequently  pay  to  the 
young — the  notice  they  attract  merely  because  they 
are  young,  may  be  easily  misinterpreted  by  juvenile 
vanity,  as  though  there  was  something  particular  in 
themy  in  distinction  from  other  young  people,  to 
excite  all  this,  and  to  render  so  much  pains  and  cost 
desirable.  Now  although  this  proceeds  chiefly  from 
ignorance  and  inexperience,  yet  it  is  always  a  dis- 
gusting fault;  and  those  young  persons  who  arc 
possessed  of  natural  good  sense,  will  soon  detect 
and  discard  it   They»  on  the  contrary,  who  are  weak 
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and  vain,  and  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  a 
judicious  education,  will  most  probably  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  remain  in  their  mistake  all  their 
lives.  Some  such  individuals  are  to  be  found  in 
every  neighbourhood :  self-important,  consequential, 
officious  persons;  who  are  smiled  at  by  the  wise, 
and  laughed  at  by  the  witty. 

This  is  no  uncommon  fault  in  these  busy  times. 
But^the  officiousness  of  such  persons  generally  gives 
more  trouble  than  their  services  compensate.  It  is 
those  who  act  quietly^  who  make  little  noise  and  no 
pretence,  who  do  most  good — perhaps  all  the  real 
good  that  is  done  in  the  world.  Now  as  It  is  a  far 
pleasanter  thing  to  correct  this  fault  for  ourselves 
than  to  wait  till  other  people  do  it  for  us,  it  would 
be  well  for  every  one  who  may  be  conscious  of  such 
an  infirmity,  to  recollect,  as  before  hinted,  that  it  is 
a  feeling  which  persons  of  real  consequence  never 
indulge. 

Let  young  persons,  then,  put  some  such  questions 
as  these  to  themselves.  Do  I  think  myself  a  person 
of  consequence  ?  if  so,  on  what  grounds  ? — who  is 
the  hetter  for  me  ?  if  I  were  away,  who  would  miss 
my  services  ?  would  my  parents  lose  many  dutiful 
and  affectionate  attentions  ?  would  my  brothers  and 
sisters  lose  a  kind,  and  accommodating,  and  self- 
denying  companion?  would  my  friends  or  poor 
neighbours  be  any  the  worse  off  for  my  removal  ? 
would  one  and  another  have  to  say,  "  Ah  I  if  she 
were  but  here,  she  would  have  done  this  or  that  for 
us  ?"  But  if  conscience  assures  us  that  in  no  such 
ways  as  these  we  should  be  missed  or  regretted,  then, 
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whatever  our  station,  whatever  our  external  advan- 
tages,  whatever  our  opinion  of  ourselves  may  hitherto 
have  been,  we  may  be  assured  that  we  have  not,  at 
present,  any  just  grounds  of  self-complacency  :  and 
if  we  are  discontented  with  this  conclusion,  let  us  go 
and  learn  of  Betsey  Bond  how  to  make  ourselves 
persons  of  consequence. 


XVII. 
MIRTH  AND  CHEERFULNESS. 

Little  Marianne  returned  from  school  one  after- 
noon, in  high  spirits :  one  of  her  favourite  compa- 
nions accompanied  her;  and  hastening  into  the 
garden,  they  had  a  fine  game  of  play  on  the  grass- 
plot  When  they  were  both  in  such  a  heat  and  so 
much  tired  that  they  knew  not  how  to  keep  it  up 
any  longer,  they  left  off,  by  mutual  consent  Her 
friend  then  left  her,  while  Marianne  went  into  the 
parlour,  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  took  off  her 
hat  and  fanned  herself  with  it  Now  and  then  she 
smiled,  and  once  laughed  out,  at  the  recollection 
of  some  droll  occurrences  in  their  play  ;  after  sit- 
ting thus  nearly  half  an  hour,  she  began  to  grow 
sleepy,  and  at  length  actually  nodded.  She  would 
now  probably  have  had  a  long  nap,  if  it  had  not 
been  that  with  one  nod  her  head  dropped  so  far 
as  to  wake  her  thoroughly :  she  then  rose  up  and 
walked  languidly   to   the   window.      It  was  very 
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fine  "when  Marianne  left  the  garden,  but  it  had 
suddenly  clouded  over,  and  by  this  time  had  begun 
to  rain. 

<*  What  a  dismal  evening  !"  exclaimed  she,  in  a 
drowsy  voice,  **  how  dull  it  is  I"  then  placing  both 
her  elbows  on  the  window,  and  leaning  her  head  on 
her  hands,  she  stood  for  another  half  hour  in  that 
position;  watching  the  rain,  as  it  splashed  on  the 
flag  stones  in  the  street,  or  tracing  the  drops  that 
slowly  chased  each  other  down  the  long  panes  of 
glass.  At  length  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and,  after 
a  short  interval,  another,  which  terminated  in  h 
dismal  yawn,  and  <*  O  dear  I  O  dear  I" 

'^My  dear  Marianne,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  F"  said  her  mamma. 

Marianne.  Nothing,  mamma,  nothing  particular. 

Mother.  Nothing  particular,  I  often  find,  means 
something  particular. 

Marianne.  No,  but  I  assure  you,  mamma,  it  was 
nothing  at  all. 

Mother.  Then  pray,  my  love,  do  not  gape  and 
groan,  and  say,  *'  O  dear,"  for  nothing  at  all. 

Here  followed  a  long  silence,  which  was  at  length 
broken  by  another  deep  sigh. 

Mother.  What  is  the  matter,  now,  Marianne  ? 

Marianne.  Nothing  particular,  mamma. 

Mother.  Nay,  do  not  give  me  that  foolish  answer 
again  :  come  now,  I  must  know  what  makes  you  so 
uncomfortable  this  afternoon. 

Marianne.  Nothing,  mamma,  only  that  it  is  so 
dull  and  dismal,  and  I'm  tired,  and  IVe  got  no- 
thing to  play  with,  and  nothing  to  do.  and  I'm  so  dull  I 
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Mother.  Nothing  to  plaj  with,  and  nothing  to 
do  I  that  is  sad  indeed :  are  you  sure,  my  dear,  that 
you  have  nothing  to  do  ? 

Marianne.  Nothing  particular,  that  I  know  of. 

Mother.  Then  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  kindness 
to  find  you  a  job :  see  here  is  some  cotton  that 
I  want  to  have  wound ;  and  as  I  have  a  great  deal 
to  do,  I  think  it  will  be  a  mutual  accommodation. 
Go  and  fetch  the  reel,  this  will  be  a  nice  job  for  you. 

Marianne  slowly  and  reluctantly  moved  her  elbows 
from  their  station,  though  they  ached  with  leaning 
on  them  so  long :  and  as  she  went  to  fetch  the  reel 
she  thought  she  had  rather  have  stood  there  still, 
looking  at  the  muddy  street,  than  do  this  job  for 
her  mamma.  However,  when  she  had  found  it,  and 
had  placed  the  cotton  upon  it,  and  when  she  began 
to  wind  the  cotton  she  found  herself  rather  agreeably 
disappointed.  There  seemed  that  desirable  medium 
between  work  and  play  in  this  employment,  that 
exactly  suited  a  person  who  was  rather  lazy^  and 
yet  tired  of  doing  nothing.  The  reel  moved  round 
nimbly ;  candles  came  in ;  Marianne's  spirits  re- 
vived, the  invariable  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
she  began  to  talk. 

<'  Ah  I  that  is  right,"  said  she,  <<  I  am  glad  the 
candles  are  come ;  now  one  can  see  what  one  is 
about.  I  wonder  how  large  this  ball  of  cotton  will 
be  when  it's  all  wound  ;  pretty  large,  I  fancy.  No, 
no,  Mrs.  Puss,  this  is  not  for  you,  I  can  promise 
you;  scat!  s  cat!  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  ; 
— I  do  think  this  reel  must  go  round  twenty  times  a 
minute.     There  now,  here's  a  knot ;  how  tiresome  I 
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tliat'0  the  wont  of  winding  cotton;  so  you  won't 
come,  won't  jon  ?  then  you  most  break,  that's  alL 
There,  now  we  shall  go  on  again.  One,  two^  three, 
foor :  O,  I  shall  have  done  this  job  in  a  minute." 

Mother.  So  you  have  found  your  tongue  again, 
Marianne. 

Maria NKE.  O  yes,  mamma,  no  fear  of  thaL 

Mother.  Now  then,  periiaps,  you  can  tell  me 
what  was  the  matter  just  now  when  you  were  groan- 
ing so  dismally. 

Marianne.  O  really,  mamma,  there  was  nothing 
the  matter;  only  one  is  miserable  sometimes,  you 
know ;  I  often  am :  but  then  I  soon  grow  cheerful 
again ;  that  is  one  comfort. 

Mother.  Stay ;  I  think  you  have  used  the  wrong 
word :  you  mean  that  you  soon  get  merrtf  again. 

Marianne.  Well,  it's  all  the  same. 

Mother.  All  the  same!  O  no,  very  different 
indeed.  The  most  wicked  and  miserable  persons 
in  the  world  may  sometimes  be  merry;  but  it  is 
impossible  they  should  ever  be  cheerful :  cheerful- 
ness you  know  implies  an  easy,  contented,  serene 
mind.  Mirth  is  only  excited  by  some  temporary 
amusement ;  and  this  may  happen  when  the  heart 
is  aching,  and  the  conscience  stinging  all  the  time. 
A  cheerful  mind  and  a  guilty  conscience  can  never 
exist  together.  Now,  idthough  there  is  no  objection 
to  a  little  girl  like  you,  being  merry  now  and  then, 
yet  it  is  very  requisite  that  you  should  not  only 
learn  to  distinguish  between  words  of  such  different 
meanings,  but  that  now,  while  you  are  young,  you 
should  cultivate  those  habits  and  tempers  with  which 
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cheerfulness  will  grow;  that  you  may  feel  the  dif- 
ference as  well  as  know  it.  If  this  had  been  done 
already,  Marianne,  you  would  have  escaped  that 
fit  of  melancholy  this  afternoon,  and  many  a  one 
before  it. 

Marianne.  As  to  that,  I  fancy  every  body  is  in 
a  mopish  mood  now  and  then,  when  they  are  dull, 
and  when  it  rains. 

Mother.  Really,  Marianne,  we  should  be  badly 
off  in  this  climate,  if  we  must  always  be  dull  when 
it  rains.  To  be  sure,  if  every  body  was  obliged  to 
stand  still  at  their  windows,  and  watch  the  ^drops  as 
they  fall,  it  would  be  no  wonder  if  it  were  so. 

Marianne.  Well,  mamma,  it  was  only  because 
just  then  I  had  nothing  else  to  do. 

Mother.  That,  I  grant  you,  is  a  reason — ^the 
best  reason,'  Marianne,  that  you  have  yet  given  me 
for  being  miserable.  But  this  was  your  own  fault ; 
there  is  no  one,  young  or  old,  but  may  find  some- 
thing to  do  if  they  please. 

Marianne.  No,  really  ;  just  then  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  world  that  I  could  think  of  to  do,  that 
I  Uked. 

Mother.  That  you  liked  ?  O,  that  was  it  Now 
then  I  believe  we  shall  arrive  at  the  true  cause  of 
this  fit  of  melancholy  ;  you  were  idle  :  now  I  per- 
fectly understand  what  it  was  that  made  you  say, 
"  O  dear,  O  dear,"  and  gape  and  groan  :  yes,  indeed, 
it  is  a  miserable  thing  to  be  idle.  Indolent  people 
may  often  have  a  fit  of  mirth,  or  a  good  game  of 
play,  but  their  mirth  is  sure  to  subside  into  dulness, 
they  can  never  know  what  it  is  to  be  cheerful. 
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Marianne.  But  indeed,  mamma,  I  don't  think  it 
was  being  idle  that  made  me  miserable  then  ;  it  was 
because  I  felt  so  miserable  that  I  did  not  like  to  do' 
any  thing. 

Mother.  I  think  you  mistake  there:  suppose 
now,  when  you  first  came  in  from  play  you  had 
thought  of  winding  this  cotton  for  me ;  and  suppose 
by  a  little  effort  you  had  overcome  the  inclination 
you  felt  to  sit  still,  and  had  actually  done  it ;  do 
you  think  you  would  then  have  felt  so  dull  and 
dismal  as  you  did  standing  still  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  at  the  window  ? 

Marianne.  No,  because  then  I  should  not  have 
had  time  to  see  the  bad  weather^  and  to  think  how 
dull  it  was. 

Mother.  So  I  thought :  it  is  thus  that  regular 
employment  keeps  off  those  capricious  fits  of  melan- 
choly to  which  the  indolent  are  always  liable.  When 
useful  and  industrious  people  are  unhappy  they  can 
always  tell  you  the  reason  ;  but  the  idle  are  very  often 
so,  when,  as  you  said,  nothing  at  all  is  the  matter. 

Marianne.  Well,  I  should  very  much  like  to  be 
cheerful  always. 

Mother.  It  is  a  desirable  thing,  indeed,  my  dear ! 
but  then  you  must  see  that  you  lay  a  good  founda- 
tion for  cheerfulness  ;  and  this  can  be  formed  only 
by  habits  of  industry ;  by  good  tempers ;  in  one 
word,  by  a  peaceful  conscience.  While  you  are  a 
child,  the  difference  between  high  spirits  and  good 
spirits — between  mirth  and  cheerfulness^  is  not  so 
apparent:  but  by-and-by,  when  you  will  no  longer 
feel  inclined  to  be  merry,  you  must  either  be  habi* 
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tuall J  cheerful  or  habitually  dull.  Cheerfulness  dif- 
fers essentiallj  from  mirth,  in  its  being  a  lasting 
Isompanion,  one  that  does  not  forsake  us  even  in  old 
age.  It  endures  through  life;  bears  persons  up 
under  its  calamities^and  crosses ;  and  when  genuine, 
shines  brightest  as  wc  descend  in  the  vale  of  years. 
"  In  laughter  there  la  sorrow ;  and  the  end  of  mirth 
is  often  heaviness;"  but  christian  cheerfulness  has 
no  such  alloy* 


xvin. 
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This  is  one  of  the  best  mottos  in  the  worlds  or 
one  of  the  worst,  according  to  the  meaning  attached 
to  it ;  which  will  appear  from  the  conduct  of  two 
young  people  who  were  acquainted  with  each  other ; 
each  of  whom  happened  to  take  the  above  sentence 
into  frequent  use.  Eliza  disliked  and  ridiculed  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  applied  by  Ruth :  and  Ruth 
could  not  but  disapprove  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
used  by  Eliza.  The  purpose  to  which  Ruth  appro- 
priated the  words,  and  the  way  in  which  she  came  to 
adopt  them  as  her  motto,  shall  be  explained  in  the 
present  paper. 

Her  parents  were  persons  of  superior  education, 
but  their  income  was  limited  and  narrow ;  so  that 
they  were  compelled  by  their  circumstances,  as  well 
as  inclined  by  their  good  sense,  to  study  economy. 
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Rnth  entered  into  the  pmd^it  and  sensible  views  of 
her  parents  at  an  early  age ;  and  her  general  conduct 
gave  them  so  much  satisfaction,  that  on  the  day  sh^ 
was  fourteen,  her  mother  informed  her  that  from 
that  time  she  should  be  intrusted  with  the  purchase 
and  entire  management  of  her  own  dre^ ;  and  that 
her  annual  allowance  would  be  increased  accordinglj. 
The  sum  now  allotted  to  her  was  such  as  her  mother 
considered  sufficient,  with  prudence  and  management, 
to  meet  all  her  real  wants  and  reasonable  wishes. 

When  Ruth   received   her  first   quarterage,  the 
possession  of  a  sum  of  money  so  much  larger  than 
she  had  ever  been  mistress  of  before,  made  her  feel 
a  little  giddy.     However,  she  deposited  it  safely  in 
her  desk,  resolving  not  to  touch  it  till  it  was  really 
wanted.     Economy,  her  mother  told  her,  did  not 
consist  in  grudging  to  supply  our  wants,  but  in 
restraining  the  desire  for  superfluities.     Not  many 
days  after  she  had  entered  upon  this  new  responsi- 
bUity,  Ruth  accompanied  her  father  and  mother  to 
a  neighbouring  market  town,  where  they  frequently 
went  to  make  purchases,  as  they  lived  in  the  country. 
She  had  often  been  with  them  on  former  occasions ; 
but  it  was  with  sensations  entirely  new  that  she 
now  walked  through  the  busy  streets  of  this  town, 
and  passed  its  long  rows  of  well-furnished  shops. 
Heretofore  she  had  surveyed  the  various  tempting 
articles  they  exhibited  merely  as  an  amusing  spectacle: 
and  with  no  more  idea  oi  possessing  any  of  them  than 
one  has  of  purchasing  the  curiosities  of  a  museum. 
But  now  circumstances  were  idtered.     Here  were 
things,  and  pretty  things  too,  that  she  might  have  if 
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she  pleased.  And  this  thought,  notwithstanding 
Ruth's  prudent  temper  and  good  resolutions,  pre- 
sented itself  to  her  mind  temptingly. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  her  as  a  real  deside- 
ratum  was  a  steel  purse,  of  which  she  saw  several, 
glittering  in  a  jeweller's  window.  There  were  also 
silver  ones,  but  of  these  she  did  not  allow  herself 
to  think.  A  new  purse,  now  that  she  had  so  much 
more  to  do  with  money,  appeared  very  suitabie  for 
a  first  purchase. 

**  Mamma,"  said  she,  touching  her  mothers  elbow, 
''  would  you  stop  one  minute  ?  I  think  I  should 
like  one  of  those  purses."  Her  mother,  who  was 
aware  that  this  day's  excursion  would  prove  rather 
trying  to  her  daughter's  prudence,  replied,  '<  Yes, 
I  will  stop  a  minute;  but  we  will  wait  herey  that 
you  may  have  time  to  consider,  before  you  go  in, 
whether  you  want  a  new  purse."  "  To  be  sure," 
said  Ruth,  after  a  moment's  thought,  **  I  have  my 

old  silk  one ;  but  then ah  well,  /  can  do  wUhaut 

it"  she  added ;  and  without  giving  another  look  at 
the  shop  window,  she  hastened  on. 

"  Now,"  said  her  mother,  "  you  have  saved  five 
or  six  shillings  by  that  moment's  consideration." 

At  this  time  beaver  hats,  trimmed  with  satin, 
were  much  worn.  There  was  a  capital  hatter's  in  the 
town  :  where  two  large  bow  windows,  furnished  with 
every  variety  of  shade  and  shape,  to  suit  all  fancies, 
caught  the  eye  of  the  fair  passenger :  some  loaded 
with  nodding  plumes,  others  with  most  becoming 
pink  satin  linings,  and  trimmings  to  match ;  and  some 
with  broad  embossed  bands,  and  dangling  tassels. 
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«  Mamma,"  said  Ruth  again,  as  they  passed  this 
shop,  ^^  would  jou  stop  one  minute  ?  don't  you 
think  a  beaver  hat  would  be  very  warm  and  com- 
fortable for  me  this  winter  ?  and  besides,  how  it 
would  save  my  straw  I  This  is  a  very  pretty  one,  is 
it  not  ? — just  my  size,  I  should  think : — shall  we  go 
in  and  inquire  the  price  ?" 

<*If  you  wish  it  we  will,"  replied  her  mother; 
so  they  entered  the  shop ;  where  a  genteelly  dressed 
lady  was  then  in  the  act  of  purchasing  one  of  the 
very  same  shape.  Ruth  seeing  this,  jogged  her 
mother,  that  she  might  notice  such  a  sanction  to 
her  own  choice.  They  now /inquired  the  price  of 
the  article  in  question. 

"  That  hat,  ladies,  is  one  guinea,  only/*  said  the 
shopkeeper. 

Ruth  darted  an  inquiring  look  at  her  mother,  to 
know  whether  she  thought  it  cheap  or  dear. 

"  You  recollect  your  straw  hat,  I  suppose,  my 
dear,"  said  her  mother.  <*  Straws,  ma'am,"  inter- 
rupted the  shopkeeper,  are  now  considered  uncom" 
mofdy  common  i — quite  out^  in  fact.  We  have  a 
surprising  demand  for  beavers  at  the  present  time ; 
our  manufacturer  assures  me  he  cannot  get  them 
made  up  fast  enough." 

Ruth's  respect  for  beavers  and  contempt  of  straws 
were  wonderfully  heightened  by  this  speech. 

"  Allow  me,  ma'am,"  continued  he,  "  to  recom- 
mend  the  young  lady  to  try  it  on."  Ruth  knowing 
this  would  be  a  hazardous  experiment,  again  looked 
at  her  mother;  she  then  reflected  a  moment;  (which 
it  must  be  confessed  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do  dU- 
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passionately  in  a  room  full  of  hats  and  bonnets)  and 
then  whispered  to  her  mother,  **  I  wish  we  had  not 
come  in,  for  after  all  /  could  do  without  it.**  *'  I  am 
very  sorry  we  have  given  you  any  trouble,  Sir,"  said 
her  mother  to  the  shopkeeper,  *<  I  believe  we  shall 
not  purchase  one  this  morning." 

The  shopkeeper  bowed  coldly;  and  whether  he 
or  Ruth  felt  most  disappointed  it  would  be  hard  to 
determine. 

Soon  afterwards  her  mother  had  occasion  to  go 
to  the  stationer's.  This  shop  displayed  a  great 
variety  of  articles  of  different  sorts  and  value,  from 
toys  to  telescopes.  After  looking  about  for  some 
time,  Ruth  said  to  her  mother,  **  I  am  very  glad  I 
did  not  buy  a  beaver  hat;  how  much  better  it  would 
be  to  have  something  that  would  last!  See,  are  not 
these  pretty?"  added  she,  pointing  to  some  small 
plated  inkstands,  "  they  are  only  fifteen  shillings,  I 
find."  Her  mother  smiled.  <<  Ah,  you  are  thinking 
of  my  writing-desk :  very  true ;  I  can  certainly  do 
without  it"  continued  Ruth;  and  with  this  consi- 
deration she  got  safely  out  of  the  shop. 

Her  mother  had  now  finished  her  business  in 
the  town:  but  as  they  were  returning  to  the  inn, 
a  pastry-cook's  window  reminded  Ruth  of  a  new 
want.  **  Mamma,"  said  she,  *'  are  not  you  hungry? 
I  am  very ;  had  not  we  better  go  in  and  have 
something?" 

"I  thought  you  brought  some  biscuits  in  your 
basket,"  said  her  mother;  <<  True,  so  I  did,"  said 
Ruth,  <*  so  we  can  do  without  it.** 

When  they  reached  the  inn,  the  chaise  not  being 

cc 
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ready,  Ruth's  mother  drew  out  her  peneil»  and 
vevQta  Gomethipg  on  the  back  of  a  bill;  which  ahe 
then  handed  to  heir  daughter,  paying,  ^  See,  my  demr, 
if  I  have  cast  this  up  right."  Ruth  took  the  paper, 
a^d  read  the  following  account 

A  steel  purse 0    5    6 

Beaver  hat 1     10 

Plated  inkstand     .....  0  15    0 

Sundry  tarts 0    0  10 

Total,  saved  by  (2Qi9i^«^'fAoiiMV,  £2    2    4 

Ruth  smiled,  and  said,  ^^  Yes,  mamma,  it  is  quite 
right ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  you  I  should  have 
been  quite  wrong.**  **  Nay,  Ruth,"  replied  her  mother, 
"  I  must  give  you  some  credit  this  morning,  for 
having  yielded  so  easily  to  my  suggestion:  prudence 
does  not  consist  in  not  being  tempted,  but  in  not 
j/ieMing  to  temptation.  Yes,  you  have  saved  at 
least  21.  2s.  44.  this  morning  by  the  timely  use  of 
those  few  simple  words;  and  I  think  they  would 
form  an  excellent  motto  for  you,  now  that  you  are 
entrusted  with  the  disposal  of  money."  ^'  Yes,"  said 
Ruth,  quite  delighted,  "  I  can  do  without  it :  thla 
shall  be  my  motto ;  I  will  write  it  on  the  lid  of  my 
money  box ;  it  is  an  excellent  motto,  mamma  I** 

\Vhen  Ruth  returned  home,  she  was  pleased  to 
think  not  only  that  she  had  saved  her  money,  but 
that  not  one  of  the  articles  she  had  wished  for  was 
really  wanted.  She  now  oougratulated  herself  that* 
to  the  mere  pleasure  of  novelty,  which  woiUd  have 
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lasted  but  a  few  honn,  she  had  not  Baciificed  a  sum 
which  would,  bj-and-bj,  purchase  things  that  she 
would  really  want,  and  that  she  could  not  do  without. 
Unneeessary  expenses  always  rob  either  ourselves 
or  othera :  we  ekher  deprive  onneWes  of  sottething 
essential  to  our  comfort  afterwards ;  or  defraud  the 
poor  and  destitute  of  their  just  daims.  Ec&Mmy 
and  ItberaiHy  go  hand  in  hand. 

Ruth  found,  dmriag  many  future  y«ars,  that  the 

motto  thus  early  adopted,  was  of  exedlent  use  as  a 

check  upon  her  expenditure:  indeed  it  led  her  to 

form  habits  of  self-denial  which  were  of  essential 

importance  to  her  dunng  life.     She  was  always 

dressed  with  a  graceful  simplicity,  iar  more  pleasing 

to  persons  of  good  sense  and  good  taste  than  a  more 

studied  style ;  and  thus,  by  purchasing  only  such 

things  as  she  could  not  with  comfort  and  propriety 

do  without,  she  had  always  a  little  overplus  with 

which  to  relieve  her  poor  neighbours,  and  for  other 

useful  purposes.     ^  Ah,"  said  she  to  her  mother,  as 

she  was  making  up  a  flannel  gown  for  an  old  goody 

who  was  '  sadhf  had  of  the  rheumatize/  **  poor  Betty 

Brown  would  have  been  obliged  to  da  without  thisy 

if  I  had  not  sometimes  recollected  /  can  do  with' 

out  it" 

There  is  no  danger  of  economy  degenerating  into 
covetousnes^  wiken  what  is  salved  horn  our  needless 
gratification  is  devoted  to  the  real  wants  of  others. 

**  If  I  had  not  remembered  my  motto,"  thought 
she,  on  another  occasion,  ^  when  the  man  called 
yesterday  with  his  box  of  lace,  I  should  not  have  had 
three  and  sixpence  to  spare  for  this  Bible  to-day. 

cc2 
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And  0,  how  much  better  I  can  do  without  a  piece 
of  lace  to  my  frock,  than  my  poor  neighbour  can 
do  without  a  Bible  f" 

How  many  a  superfluous  article  of  dress,  how 
many  a  trifle  that  wearies  or  disgusts  almost  as  soon 
as  possessed — how  many  a  needless  and  injurious 
dainty  to  please  the  palate  would  be  dispensed 
with,  and  how  many  more  of  the  destitute  might  be 
relicYed,  if  persons  would  but  recollect,  and  re- 
collect in  timef  Ruth's  excellent  motto— ^^  /  can  do 
without  U" 


XIX. 

-I  CAN  DO  WITHOUT  IT." 

This,  we  remarked,  was  one  of  the  best  mottos 
in  the  world,  or  one  of  the  worst  Its  excellence 
has  appeared  in  the  use  made  of  it  by  Ruth,  the 
economist :  we  shall  now,  according  to  promise, 
proceed  to  show  it  in  its  opposite  appropriation. 
This  sentence,  with>  some  yariations,  though  not 
professedly  adopted  as  a  motto,  was  frequently 
employed  by  Eliza,  by  way  of  excuse  for  the  neg- 
ligence^ to  which  the  indolence  of  her  disposition 
continually  inclined  her.  She  disliked,  beyond 
every  thing,  that  patient  care  which  is  essential 
to  success;  which  is  requisite  in  order  to  do  any 
thing  properly ;  and  which  experience  proves  to  be 
the  best,  and,  in  the  end,  the  shortest  way  in  all  the 
concerns  of  life. 

This  temper  manifested  itself  in  Eliza  at  an  early 
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age: — Suppose,  for  example,  she  was  writing  an 
exercise  with  a  bad  pen  that  spirted,  or  blotted,  or 
scratched  like  a  pin ; — ^rather  than  take  the  trouble 
of  mending  it,  she  would  say  to  herself.  It  will  do 
without  it,  or  /  can  manage  without ;  and  thus  her 
wilting  was  rarely  fit  to  be  seen. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  slide  broke  in  her  frock,  or  if 
the  string  came  out  of  her  shoe,  instead  of  replacing 
them  immediately,  she  would  exclaim,  '^  How  pro- 
voking I  there's  that. tiresome  slide  gone  I  "  adding 
^<  Ah,  well,  /  can  do  without  it"  and  then  she  would 
beg  somebody  to  pin  it  for  her — a  most  untidy  thing 
certainly : — or  she  would  go  half  a  day  slip-shod  for 
want  of  a  shoestring.  It  was  just  the  same  if  a 
stitch  came  undone  in  any  part  of  her  dress,  or  if  she 
had  torn  a  small  rent  in  her  frock ;  instead  of  recol- 
lecting that  true  saying — <<  A  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine,"  she  would  let  it  go,  upon  the  strength  of  her 
favourite  saying,  till  it  became  a  long  job  to  mend  it : 
so  that  her  mother  used  often  to  declare  that  she 
had  more  trouble  with  Eliza's  clothes  in  one  month, 
than  Ruth's  mamma  bad  with  hers  in  a  whole  year ; 
and  no  wonder. 

Eliza  met  with  such  frequent  instances  of  the  mis- 
chievous tendency  of  her  favourite  excuse,  that  one 
would  have  thought  she  might  have  been  induced 
to  discard  it.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  but  she  or 
those  around  her^  suffered  more  or  less  from  it :  not 
to  mention  such  misfortunes  as  the  frequent  falls 
and  bruises  which  occurred  from  loose  shoestrings, 
and  the  like. 

One  time  she  sustained  a  considerable  loss  for 
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want  of  replacing  a  button  to  her  poeket  She 
found  it  was  oome  off  one  morning ;  and  saying, 
as  usualy  /  can  do  without  it,  she  substituted  a  pin. 
Pinst  though  very  useful  things  in  their  way,  are 
oertaiply  made  mo^t  use  of  by  kzy,  untidy  people. 
Things  went 'thus  for  two  or  three  days;  but  at 
last)  as  she  was  returning  from  a  long  walk,  upon 
feeling  for  her  handkerchief,  she  discovered  that  the 
pocket  with  all  its  contents  had  escaped.  Eliza  felt 
this  loss  considerably  ;  for  besides  her  thimble,  a 
silver  knife,  a  penciUcase,  and  a  purse  with  seven 
and  sixpence  in  it,  her  pocket  that  day  unfortunately 
contuned  a  beautiful  coral  neck]^ce,  which  had 
lately  been  made  her  a  present  of.  A  very  improper 
place  for  a  necklace,  it  will  Be  said :  very  true ;  but 
the  case  was  this : — Eliza,  being  fond  of  ornaments, 
came  down  that  day,  prepared  for  her  walk,  with 
this  necklace  slipped  over  her  tippet.  To  this  her 
mother  very  properly  objected,  as  having  a  tawdry 
and  ungenteel  appearance,  and  desired  her  to  take 
it  off.  Eliza  complied  reluctantly ;  but  instead  of 
replacing  it  safely  up  stairs,  she  indolently  slipped  it 
into  her  pocket,  and  thus  lost  it,  as  related  above. 
Another  time,  one  of  her  bonnet^strings  ooming 
unstitched,  she  fastened  it  on,  as  usual,  with  a  pin, 
and  going  out  with  it  in  this  state,  it  came  imdone 
when  she  was  walking  by  the  river  side  :  the  wind 
being  high,  it  blew  her  bonnet  off  into  the  water, 
and  there  she  saw  it  sailing  irrecoverably  down  the 
river,  like  a  swan.  One  day  her  mother  gave  her 
a  small  phial  containing  an  acid  for  taking  out  ink 
spots,  and  other  stains ;  and  desired  her  to  write  a 
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label  for  it^^^<  Dear  I  '*  i aid  Elba,  when  her  mother 
was  out  of  hearing,  <<  It  will  do  just  as  tteli  iokheui 
it ;  **  so  she  left  it  as  it  was.  S.oon  after,  her  mother 
feeling  unwell,  desired  £liza  to  giye  her  a  few  drops 
of  sal-volatile.  She  went  torelessly  to  find  the  phi^, 
and  snatching  np  this  in  mistake,  gave  her  mother  a 
dose  of  the  poisonous  fluid.  Being  aware  of  ^her 
daughter's  careless  habits,  she  fortunately  tasted  a 
little  before  taking  the  whole,  and  so  discovered  the 
mistake.  Thus  it  was  that  indolent  habits,  sanc- 
tioned by  a  foolish  saying,  endangered  even  the  life 
of  her  mother.  Eliza  felt  these  things ;  but  she 
considered  them  as  accidents  and  misfortunes^  not  as 
the  natural  consequences  of  her  fkults,  so  that  they 
madw^  no  useM  impression  upon  her# 

It  too  often  happened  that  she  Varied  her  motto 
by  thie  alternate  use  of  all  the  personal  pronouns. 
Hit  s^^y  theyyOT  yoUf  can  do  without  it,  was  eA  eoitt* 
monly  heard  as  t^  This  was  usually  the  edse  when 
any  little  service  was  required  of  her  by  those 
around;  in  which  case,  the  struggle  between  her 
inactive  habits  and  a  sense  of  duty  was  quickly 
decided  by  the  use*  of  this  unfriendly  sentence. 
Her  father  and  mother,  her  brolihers  and  sisters,  as 
well  as  her  neighbours,  missed  many  A  kind  tervioe 
by  this  means.' 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  Eliza  rarely  applied 
these  words  to  hersdf  in  the  way  of  restraint  When 
there  was  any  thing  that  she  wished  for,  it  was  sel* 
dom  indeed  that  she  said,  /  can  do  without  it ;  for, 
to  exercise  self-denial,  requires  an  efibrt  of  mind 
much  more  painful  to  the  indolent  than  any  bodily 
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exertion.  Eliza  accordingly  treated  herself  with 
every  thing  she  liked  that  she  could  by  any  means 
get  the  money  to  purchase ;  at  the  same  time  laugh- 
ing at  the  frugal  habits  of  her  friend  Ruth;  and 
often  prophesying  that  she  would  die  a  miser. 

The  inactivity  and  carelessness  of  Eliza's  disposi- 
tion extended  to  every  thing  in  which  she  was  called 
to  engage,  and  lamentably  retarded  the  progress  of 
her  education.  Her  father  and  mother  were  anxious 
to  furnish  her  with  every  useful  acquirement  in  their 
power,  with  a  view  to  her  future  respectability,  use- 
fulness, and  independence.  But  to  Eliza  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  of  whatever  kind,  was  extremely 
irksome.  Nothing  is  to  be  attained  without  trouble ; 
and  trouble  was  the  thing  *8he  could  not  endure. 
Whatever  was  proposed  to  her.  as  a  desirable  study, 
she  used  to  think,  if  not  to  say,  that  she  could  do 
wUhtmt  it.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  cost  and 
pains  that  were  bestowed  upon  her,  she  grew  up  ill 
informed  and  unfurnished.  Even  reading  was  a  toil 
which  she  thought  she  could  do  as  well  without^ 
unless  a  book  happened  to  be  merely  entertaining. 

It  will  not  be  imagined  that  a  person  so  slothful 
in  business  should  be  "  feivent  in  spirit,"  or  active 
in  ".  semng  the  Lord."  The  concerns  of  the  soul, 
indeed,  are  the  first  to  suffer  from  an  iqdolent  temper. 
If  <<  the  kingdom  of  heaven  must  suffer  violence,  and 
if  even  the  violent  can  only  take  it  by  force,"  how 
shall  the  feeble  and  languid  efforts  of  indolence  pre- 
vail ?  Alas,  religion  was  one  of  the  things  that  poor 
Eliza  was  contented  to  do  without.  In  spite  of  a 
pious  education,  and  occasional  impressions,  she  too 
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often  excused  her  neglect  of  prayer,  and  other  means 
of  grace,  by.  the  secret  application  of  her  favourite 
sentence. 

At  length  a  time  arriyed,  long  anticipated  by  her 
parents,  when  their  circumstances  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  Eliza  should  do  something  for  her  own  main- 
tenance ;  and  now,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  that 
had  been  bestowed  upon  her  education,  the  utmost 
that  could  be  said  of  her,  in  an  advertisement  drawn 
up  by  her  disappointed  father,  was  to  this  effect : — 

<'  Wants  a  situation  as  governess  to  the  younger 
children  in  a  private  family,  or  as  under  teacher  in  a 
school,  a  young  person  of  respectable  connexions, 
who  is  qualified  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  English 
grammar;  to  superintend  plain  work,  or  to  make 
herself  useful  in  any  way  that  may  be  required." 

How  different  an  account  would  have  been  given 
of  Eliza's  qualifications,  and  in  how  different  a  sphere 
might  she  have  moved,  if  she  had  not  so  often  thought 
and  said  of  this  attainment,  and  of  that  pursuit,  lean 
do  without  it  I 

In  these  humbling  circumstances,  she  amused 
herself  with  fruitless  wishes  for  a  fortuncy  in  order 
that  she  might  not  be  obliged  to  exert  herself;  not 
considering  that  the  same  inactive  temper  which 
makes  a  poor  person  helpless  and  dependent,  renders 
the  rich  discontented  and  miserable. 

We  cannot  stay  to  detail  the  subsequent  misfor'- 
tunes  of  Eliza.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  time 
arrived  when  she  had  some  practical  experience  of 
the  virtues  of  her  motto,  in  a  way  little  desired. 
Instead  of  saying,  as  formerly,  /  can  do  withofU  it. 
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she  was  compelled  very  often  to  say-^I  Miuf  do 
without ;  and  that,  not  in  reference  to  the  luxaries 
of  life,  but  to  some  of  its  most  essential  wants.  How 
much  better  it  is  to  say — ^I  earn  do  without  it,  of  a 
superfluity,  than  to  say— I  mmtt  do  without  it»  of  a 
comfort !  Let  those  who  would  avoid  all  danger  of 
the  latter,  early  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  former ; 
and  let  them  learn  niody  to  distinguish  between 
those  things  which,  without  any  real  priTation,  nui^ 
he  done  wUhouty  and  those  which  cannot  be  neglected 
but  by  the  sacrifice  of  respectability,  usefulness,  and 
happiness. 


XX. 
TUB  SOBE  TONGUE. 

Thbrb  was  a  litde  giii  called  Fannj,  who  had 
the  misfortune  one  day  to  bite  her  tongue  as  she 
was  eating  her  breakfast  It  hurt  her  so  much 
that  she  could  scarcely  help  crying ;  and  even  when 
the  first  smart  was  over  it  continued  so  sore  that 
whenever  she  spoke  it  pained  her  considerably. 
Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  she  said  very  pitifully 
to  her  mother,  **  Mamma,  you  can't  think  how  it 
hurts  me  when  I  speak  I"  <<  Does  it  ?  "  replied  her 
mother^  **  then  111  tell  you  what  I  would  advise  you 
to  do; — ^resolve  all  this  day  to  say  nothing  but 
what  is  either  necessary  or  usefhl;  thb  will  give 
your  tongue  a  fine  holiday,  and  may  answer  mora 
purposes  than  one.'' 
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Fannyt  knowing  that  she  had  the  character  of 
being  somewhat  loquacious,  could  not  help  laughing 
at  this ;  and  said,  ^*  Well,  I  will  try  for  once ;  so, 
mum ;  I  am  going  to  begin  now,  mamma." 

Mother.  Do  so  ;  and  whencTcr  you  are'  begin- 
ning to  speak,  be  sure  you  ask  yourself  whether 
what  you  were  going  to  say  was  likely  to  be  of  any 
use,  or  whether  it  was  necessary. 

Fanny.  Yes,  yes,  I  will :  but  don't  talk  to  me, 
mamma,  for  fear: — so  saying,  she  screwed  up  her 
lips,  and  taking  her  work,  sat  for  about  five  minutes 
as  still  as  a  mouse.  She  then  looked  up,  smiled, 
and  nodded  at  her  mother,  as  much  as  to  say,  <'  See 
how  well  I  can  hold  my  tongue,"  still  screwing  her 
lips  very  tight  for  fear  she  should  speak.  Soon, 
however,  she  began  to  feel  a  great  inclination  to  say 
something;  and  was  glad  to  recollect  that  if  she 
could  but  think  of  any  thing  either  useful  or  neces- 
sary, she  might  speak.  Whereupon  she  endeavoured 
to  find  something  to  say  that  would  come  toUhin  the 
act.  To  ud  her  invention,  she  looked  all  round  the 
room: — 

Fanny.  Mamma,  don't  you  think  the  fire  wants 
stirring  ?  (This  question,  she  thought,  savoured  of 
both  qualifications.) 

Mother.   Not  at  present,  my  dear. 

Then  followed  another  long  silence :  for  Fanny 
found  it  vastly  more  difficult  than  she  had  any  pre- 
vious idea  of,  to  think  of  any  thing  useful  to  talk 
about ;  and  she  knew  her  mamma  would  laugh  at 
her  if  she  said  what  was  obviously  idle  or  silly,  just 
now.     She  was  beginning  to  repent  having  made 
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such  an  agreement,  when  her  three  elder  sisters 
entered  the  room.  She  now  thought  it  quite  reason* 
able,  if  not  absolutely  necessary ^  to  tell  them  of  her 
misfortune,  which  she  did  at  considerable  length,  and 
with  many  needless  digressions  (the  usual  custom 
with  great  talkers) ;  upon  which  they  all  laughed  ; 
prophesying  that  her  resolution  would  not  last  half 
an  hour;  and  rallying  her  for  telling  such  a  long 
story  with  a  sore  tongue. 

Soon  after,  some  ladies  called  to  pay  their 
mother  a  morning  visit  This  gave  Fanny's  tongue 
such  a  long  rest,  that  the  moment  they  were  gone 
it  seemed  irresistibly  to  resume  its  wonted  func- 
tions. 

Fanny.  What  a  while  old  Mrs.  W.  has  had  that 
brown  satin  pelisse  I  Really,  poor  old  lady,  I  am 
quite  tired  of  seeing  her  in  it  I 

Mother.   How  is  your  tongue,  Fanny  ? 

Fanny.  O,  better,  mamma,  thank  you ;  almost 
welL 

Mother.  I  am  sorry  for  it :  I  was  in  hopes  it 
would  have  been  sore  enough  at  least  to  prevent 
your  making  impertinent  remarks  upon  any  body  all 
this  day. 

Fanny.  No,  but  really,  mamma»  is  it  not  an  old 
rubbishing  thing? 

Mother.  I  don't  know,  indeed  :  it  is  no  business 
of  mine ;  therefore  I  took  no  notice  of  it. 

A  silence  ensued  after  this :  but  conversation  re- 
vived when  Caroline,  who  had  stood  for  some  time 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  their  opposite  neighbour's 
window,  suddenly  exclaimed,    <^  I  do   believe  the 
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Jones's  are  going  to  have  company  again  to-day ! 
the  servant  has  just  been  lighting  the  fire  in  the 
drawing-room  ;  and  there  is  Miss  Jones  now  gone 
lip  to  dress  :  I  saw  her  draw  down  the  blinds  in  her 
room  this  instant."  "  So  she  is,"  said  Lucy,  looking 
up :  ''I  never  knew  such  people  in  my  life  I  they 
are  always  having  company." 

**  I  wonder  who  they  are  expecting  to-day  I"  said 
Eliza,  '^  dinner  company^  I  suppose." 

The  proceedings  of  their  neighbours,  the  Jones's^ 
continued  to  furnish  matter  for  various  sagacious  con- 
jectures and  remarks  for  a  considerable  time ;  atlength 
Caroline  exclaimed  with  the  eagerness  of  discovery — 

'^  Look  I  look  I  there's  the  baker  now  at  the  door, 
with  a  whole  tray  full  of  tarts  and  things:  make 
haste,  or  he'll  be  gone  in." 

LucT.  So  he  is,  I  declare ;  it  is  a  dinner-party 
then  :  well  we  shall  see  presently,  I  hope,  who  are 
coming. 

Caroline.  O  no,  they  never  dine  till  five,  when 
they  have  company. 

Eliza.   And  it  will  be  dark  then;  how  tiresome! 

Lucy.  If  Miss  Jones  is  not  dressed  already !  she 
is  this  instant  come  into  the  drawing-room. 

Caroline.  Stand  back,  stand  back  I  don't  let 
her  see  us  all  staring  :  ah,  there  she  is  ; — got  on  her 
pink  sarcenet  body  and  sleeves  to-day : — how  pretty 
that  dress  is,  to  be  sure  } 

Eliza.  And  how  nicely  she  has  done  her  hair ; 
look,  Caroline — braided  behind. 

Lucy.  There,  she  is  putting  down  the  sash.  That 
chimney  smokes,  I  know,  with  this  wind* 
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Fakny.  And.  there  is  that  little  figure^  Martha 
JoDe8>  come  down  now :  do  look^  as  broad  a»  she  is 
long :  what  a  little  fright  that  child  is,  to  be  sure  T 

Mother.  Pray,  Fanny,  was  that  r^nark — usefiU 
or  netesscary? 

Fanht.  O  but,  snamma,  I  assure  yeu,^  my  tongue 
is  quite  well  now. 

Mother.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  my  dear.  Do  you 
know,  I  should  think  it  well  worth  while  t^  bite  my 
tongue  ^very  day,.il  there  were  no  other  means  of 
keq>ing  it  in  order. 

At  this  the  girls  laughed ;  but  their  mother  re* 
suming  her  gravity,  thus  continued : — 

<*  My  dear  girls,  I  should  before  now  have  put 
a  stq)  to  this  idle  gossiping,  if  I  had  not  hoped  to- 
convince  you  of  the  folly  of  it  It  is  no  wondetf, 
I  confess,  that  at  your  age  you  should  learn  to 
imitate  a  style  of  remark  which  is  but  too  prevalent 
in  society. — Nothing  indeed  is  more  contagious: 
but  let  me  abo  tell  you,  that  girls  of  your  age, 
and  of  your  advaniages,  are  capable  of  seekig  the 
meanness  of  it :  and  ought  to  despise  it  It  is  t&e 
chief  end  of  education  to  raise  the  mdnds  of  women 
above  such  trifling  as  t&is.  But  if  a  young  person 
who  has  been  taught  to  ibinki  whose  taste  has  been 
cultivated,  and  who  might  therefore  possess  internal 
resources,  has  aa  much  idle  curiosity  about  the 
a£fair8  of  her  neighbours,  and  is  as  fond  of  retailing 
petty  scandal  concerning  them,  as  an  uneducated 
woman,  it  proves  that  her  niind  is  incurably  mean 
and  vulgar,  and  tiiat  cultivation  is  lost  upon  her. 

'<  This  sort  of  gossiping,  my  dear  girls»  is.  the 
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disgrace  of  onr  sex*  The  pursuits  of  women  lying 
n^essarily  within  a  narrow  sphere,  they  naturally 
8ink>  unless  raised  by  refinement,  or  by  strong  prin- 
ciple»  into  that  JitHenesa  of  eharaeter  for  which  even 
their  own  husbands  and  &thers  (if  they  are  men  of 
sense)  are  tempted  to  despise  them.  The  minds  of 
men,  from  their  engagements  in  business,  necessarily 
take  a  larger  range ;  and  they  are,  in  general,  too 
much  occupied  with  concerns  comparatiyely  im- 
portant, to  enter  into  the  minute  details  which 
amuse  women.  But  women  of  education  have  no 
such  plea  to  urge.  When  your  father  and  I  direct 
you  to  this  or  Uiat  pursuit,  it  is  not  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  your  possessing  that  particular  branch 
of  knowledge ;  but  that  by  knowledge  in  general, 
yott  may  become  intelligent  and  superior ;  and  that 
you  may  be  furnished  with  resources  which  will  save 
you  from  the  miserable  necessity  of  seeking  amuse- 
ment from  intercourse  with  your  neighbours,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  their  affairs. 

"  Let  us  suppose^  now,  that  this  morning  you  had 
been  all  more  industriously  inclined ;  and  had  been 
engaged  in  any  of  your  employments  with  that 
ardour  which  some  happy  young  people  manifest  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  would  you,  in  that 
case,  haje  Idt  any  desire  to  know  the  date  of  Mrs. 
W.'s  pelisse ;  or  any  curiosity  in  the  proceedings  of 
onr  neighbours  the  Jones's  ?  No :  you  would  then 
have  thought  it  a  most  impertinent  interruption,  if 
any  one  had  attempted  to  entertain  you  with  such 
particulars :  but  when  the  mind  is  indolent  and 
empty,  then  it  can  receive  amusement  from  the  most 
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contemptible  sources.  Learn  then  to  check  this 
mean  propensity.  Despise  such  thoughts  whenever 
you  are  tempted  to  indulge  them:,  recollect  that 
this  low  curiosity  is  the  combined  result  of  idleness, 
ignorance^  emptiness,  and  ill-nature;  and  fly  to  useful 
occupation  as  the  most  successful  antidote  against 
the  evil.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  such  imper- 
tinent remarks  as  these  come  directly  under  the 
description  of  those  **idle  words,**  of  which  an 
account  must  be  given  in  the  day  of  judgment 
Yes,  this  vulgar  trifling  is  as  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  christian  benevolence,  and  with  the  grand 
rule  of  <  doing  to  others  as  we  would  that  they 
should  do  to  us,'  as  it  is  with  refinement  of  taste 
and  dignity  of  character." 

«  Who  would  have  thought,"  said  little  Fanny, 
"  that  my  happening  to  bite  my  tongue  this  morning 
would  have  led  to  all  this  ?" 

<^  It  would  be  a  fortnnsAe  hite  for  you,  Fanny, 
said  her  mother,  <^and  for  your  neighbours,  if  it 
should  make  you  more  careful  in  the  use  of  it  It 
we  were  liable  to  such  a  misfortune  whenever  we 
use  our  tongues  improperly,  some  persons  would  be 
in  a  constant  agony : — ^now,  if  our  consciences  were 
but  half  as  sensible  as  our  nerves,  they  would  answer 
the  purpose  much  better. — Foolish  talking  pains  a 
good  conscience,  just  as  continual  speaking  hurts  a 
sore  tongue ;  and  if  we  did  but  regard  one  smart 
as  much  as  the  other,  it  would  act  as  a  constant 
check  upon  the  unruly  member. 
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THE  DISCONTENTED  PENDULUM. 

An  old  clock  that  had  stood  for  fifty  years  in  a 
farmer^s  kitchen  without  giving  it»  owner  any  cause 
of  complaint,  early  one  summer's  morning,  before 
the  family  was  stirring,  suddenly  stopped. 

Upon  this,  the  dial-plate  (if  we  may  credit  the 
fable)  changed  countenande  with  alarm :  the  hands 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  continue  their  course ; 
the  wheels  remained  motionless  with  surprise ;  the 
weights  hung  speechless ;  each  member  felt  disposed 
to  lay  the  blame  on  the  others.  At  length  the  dial 
instituted  a  formal  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
stagnation ;  when  handis,  wheels,  weights,  with  one 
voice,  protested  their  innocence.  But  now  a  faint 
tick  was  heard  below,  from  the  pendulum,  who  thus 
spoke : — 

**  I  confess  myself  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the 
present  stoppage ;  and  am  willing,  for  the  general 
satisfaction,  to  assign  my  reasons.  The  truth  is, 
'that  I  am  tired  of  ticking.''  Upon  hearing  this, 
the  old  clock  became  so  enraged  that  it  was  on  the 
point  of  «^rfA;m^. 

"  Lazy  wire  I "  exclaimed  the  dial^plate,  holding 
up  its  hands.  .    •  ■      ->^ 

'  "  Very  good  I "  replied  the  pendulum,  "  it  is  vastly 
*e^  for  you.  Mistress  Dial,  who  have^  isdways,  as 
every  body  knows,  set  yourself  up  above  me — it  is 
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▼astly  easy  for  you,  I  say,  to  accuse  other  people  of 
laziness  I  You,  who  have  had.nothing  to  do  all  the 
days  of  your  life  but  to  stare  people  in  the  face,  and 
to  amuse  yourself  with  watching  all  that  goes  on  in 
the  kitchen  I  Think,  I  beseech  you,  how  you  would 
like  to  be  shut  up  for  life  in  this  dark  closet,  and  wag 
backwards  and  forwards,  year  after  year,  as  I  do." 

^  As  to  that,"  said  the  dial,  *^  is  there  not  a  window 
in  your  house  on  purpose  for  you  to  look  through  ?  " 

<'  For  all  that»"  resumed  the  pendulum^  **  it  is  very 
duk  here :  and  although  there  is  a  window,  I  dare 
not  stop,  even  for  an  instant,  to  look  out  Besides, 
I  am.'  really  weary  of  my  way  of  life;  and  if  you 
please.  Til  tell  you  how  I  took  this  disgust  at  my 
employment.  This  morning  I  happened  to  be  cal- 
eukting  how  many  times  I  should  have  to  tick  in 
the  course  only  of  the  next  twenty -four  hours: 
perhaps  some  of  you,  above  there,  can  give  me  the 
exact  sum/' 

The  minute  hand,  being  quick  ai  figurtSf  in- 
stantly replied,  <<  Eighty-six  thousand,  four  hundred 
times." 

<<  Exactly  so^"  repUed  the  pendulum :  "  well,  I 
appcjhl  to  you  all,  if  the  thought  of  this  was  not 
enough  to  fatigue  one  ?  and  when  I  began  to  mul- 
tiply the  strokes  of  one  day  by  those  of  months  and 
years,  really  it  is  no  wonder  if  I  felt  discouraged  at 
the  prospect :  so  after  a  gmat  deal  of  reasoning  and 
hesitation,  thinks  I  to  myself — ^111  stop." 

The  dial*  could  scarcely  keep  its  countenance 
during  this  harangue;  but,  resuming  its  gravity, 
thus  replied :— > 
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*^  Dear  Mr.  Pendulum,  lam  really  astonished  that 
Btfch  a  useful,  industrious  person  as  yourself  should 
have  been  overcome  by  this  sudden  suggestion.  It 
is  true  you  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  your 
time.  So  we  have  all,  and  are  likely  to  do ;  and 
altikough  this  may  fatigue  us  to  thinit  of,  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  it  will  fatigue  us  to  cto :  would  you 
now  do  ine  the  favour  to  give  about  half  a  dozen 
strokes  to  illustrate  my  argument  ?" 

The  pendulum  complied,  and  ticked  six  times  at 
its  usual  pace : — "  Now,"  resumed  the  dial,  "  may  I 
be  allowed  to  inquire,  if  that  exertion  was  at  all 
fatiguing  or  disagreeable  to  you?*^ 

'<  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  the  pendulum ; — **  it 
is  not  of  six  strokes  that  I  complain,  nor  of  sixty, 
but  of  millions  J* 

"  Very  good,"  replied  the  dial,  "  but  recollect 
that  although  you  may  think  of  a  million  strokes 
in  an  instant,  you  are  required  to  execute  but  one  ; 
and  that  however  often  you  may  hereafter  have  to 
swing,  a  moment  will  always  be  given  you  to  swing 
m. 

**  That  consideration  staggers  me,  I  confess,'*  said 
the  pendulum. 

"  Then  I  hope,"  resumed  the  dial-plate,  "  we 
shall  all  immediately  return  to  our  duty;  for  the 
maids  will  lie  in  bed  till  noon  if  we  stand  idling 
thus." 

Upon  this,  the  weights,  who  had  never  been 
accused  of  light  conduct,  used  all  their  influence 
in  urging  him  to  proceed :  when,  as  with  one  con- 
sent, the  wheels  began  to  turn,  the  hands  began  to 
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move,  the  pendulum  began  to  wag,  and,  to  its  credit, 
ticked  as  loud  as  ever ;  while  a  beam  of  the  rising 
sun  that  streamed  through  a  hole  in  the  kitchen 
shutter,  shining  full  upon  the  dial-plate,  it  brightened 
up  as  if  nothing  had  been  the  matter. 

When  the  farmer  came  down  to  breakfast  that 
morning,  upon  looking  at  the  clock  he  declared 
that  his  watch  had  gained  half  an  hour  in  the 
night. 

MORAL. 

It  is  said  by  a  celebrated  modem  writer,  ^<  Take 
care  of  the  minutes,  and  the  hours  will  take  care  of 
themselves."  This  is  an  admirable  hint ;  and  might 
be  very  seasonably  recollected  when  we  begin  to  be 
**  weary  in  well  doing,"  from  the  thought  of  having 
a  great  deal  to  do.  The  present  is  all  we  have  to 
manage:  the  past  is  irrecoverable;  the  future  is 
uncertain ;  nor  is  it  fair  to  burden  one  moment  with 
the  weight  of  the  next.  Sufficient  unto  the  moment 
is  the  trouble  thereof.  If  we  had  to  walk  a  hundred 
miles,  we  still  need  set  but  one  step  at  a  time,  and 
this  process  continued  would  infallibly  bring  us  to 
our  journey's  end.  Fatigue  generally  begins,  and  is 
always  increased  by  calculating  in  a  minute  the 
ezertiun  of  hours. 

Thusi  in  looking  forward  to  future  life  let  us  re- 
collect that  we  have  not  to  sustain  all  its  toil,  to  en- 
dure  all  its  .sufferings,  or  to  encounter  all  its  crosses 
at  once.'  Onie  moment  comes  laden  with  its  own 
Utile  burden,  then  !Qies,  and  is  succeeded  by  another 
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no  heavier  than  the  last;  if  one  could  be  sustained, 
so  can  another,  and  another. 

Even  in  looking  forward  to  a  single  day  the  spirit 
may  sometimes  faint  from  an  anticipation  of  the 
duties,  the  labours,  the  trials  to  temper  and  patience 
that  may  be  expected.  Now  this  is  unjustly  laying 
the  burthen  of  many  thousand  moments  upon  one. 
Let  any  one  .resolve  to  do  right  now,  leaving  then  to 
do  as  it  can,  and  if  he  were  to  live  to  the  age  of 
Methuselah,  he  would  never  err.  But  the  common 
error  is  to  resolve  to  act  right  to-morrocc,  or  next 
time,  but  now,  just  this  once,  we  must  go  on  the 
same  as  ever. 

It  seems  easier  to  do  right  to-morrow  than  to-day, 
merely  because  we  forget  that  when  to-morrow 
comes,  then  will.be  now.  Thus  life  passes,  with 
many,  in  resolutions  for  the  future  which  the  present 
never  fulfils. 

It  is  not  thus  with  those  who,  **  by  patient  conti- 
nuance in  well  doing,  seek  fqr  glory,  honour,  and 
immortality:"* — day  by  day,  minute  by  minute, 
they  execute  the  appointed  task  to  which  the  requi- 
site measure  of  time  and  strength  is  proportioned; 
and  thus,  having  worked  while  it  was  called  day, 
they  at  length  rest  from  their  labours,  and  "  their 
works  follow  them." 

Let  us  then,  "  whatever  our  hands  find  to  do,  do 
it  with  all  our  might,  recollecting,  that  now  is  the 
proper  and  the  accepted  time." 
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Gousnrs  visit. 

Mrs.  Newton  had  two  daughters  Bamed  Susan 
and  Maria :  they  lived  a  retired  life  in  the  country ; 
and  as  they  seldom  saw  company,  they  were  both 
exceedingly  delighted  one  morning  at  breakfast, 
when  their  mother  read  them  part  of  a  letter  she  had 
just  received  from  her  niece.  Miss  Newton,  in  London, 
saying,  that  she  intended  to  come  and  pass  a  m(Mith 
with  them  very  shortly. 

Susan  and  Maria  were  girls  of  thirteen  and  four- 
teen years  of  age :  but  their  cousin  was  grown  up. 
They  had  never  seen  her,  but  they  had  often  heard 
thdr  mamma  say,  that  she  wss  a  very  aioiable  und 
sensible  young  woman,  therefore  they  were  very  im* 
patient  for  her  coming,  and,  indeed,  thought  of  little 
besides  from  this  time  to  that  of  her  arrival. 

Susan  Newton  was  a  gende,  affectionate  girl; 
her  manners  were  refined,  and  her  temper  sweet  and 
obliging.  Maria  was  lively  and  talkative ;  she  libed 
very  much  to  be  noticed  by  strangers ;  and  she  ba4 
a  foolish  idea  that  whatever  she  said  or  did  before 
others,  they  were  observing  her  and  thinking  Qt 
her;-T-a  mistake  which  always  arises  from  persons 
thinking  too  much  of  thems^ves.  Maria  was  also 
very  apt  to  feel  jealous  of  her|ii8ter»  having  a  great 
desire  that  people  should  love  her  the  best: — and 
the  very  first  thought  tiiat  sprung  up  in  her  little 
selfish  heart,  when  she  heard  of  her  cousin's  coming 
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was,  that  she  hoped  she  would  love  her  better  than 
her  sister.  Such  thoughts  look  yery  frightful  set 
down  in  black  and  white ;  and  yet  they  do  not  ap- 
pear at  all  more  so  than  they  really  are  when  con- 
cealed from  every  eye  in  some  dark  crevice  of  the 
heart.  Maria  accordingly  began,  from  that  instant, 
contriving  what  she  could  do  to  ingratiate  herself  in 
her  cousin's  favour ;  and  worse  than  that,  how  she 
could  make  herself  appear  more  amiable  and  agree- 
able than  Susan ;  whereas  Susan,  in  the  simplicity 
of  her  heart,  thought  only  of  the  pleasures  she  should 
enjoy  in  her  cousin's  company. 

On  the  day  appointed,  Mrs.  Newton  set  off  in  the 
little  pony-chaise  which  she  kept,  to  meet  her  niece 
at  the  neighbouring  town ;  for  the  stage  coach  did 
not  come  within  five  miles  of  their  retired  village. 
Susan  and  Maria  remained  at  home;  and  before 
their  mother  could  well  have  reached  the  town  to 
which  she  was  going,  their  impatience  made  them 
imagine  it  was  time  for  her  to  return*  Accordingly 
they  placed  themselves  in  the  bow  window  that 
looked  towards  the  road,  in  order  Uiat  they  might 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  chaise.  Susan,  indeed, 
T^as  wise  enough  to  take  her  work,  so  that  the  time 
did  not  seem  so  extremely  tedious  to  her  as  it  did 
to  Maria,  who  expressed  her  uneasiness  from  time 
to  time,  by  exclaiming,  "  What  a  while  they  are  I  '* 
— <'  I  begin  to  be  afraid  that  (Cousin  is  not  come  I" 
— ",  How  I  wish  they  would  come  I" — and  the  like. 
Every  gig,  cart,  waggon,  or  wheelbarrow  that  was 
heard  at  a  distance,  Maria  felt  sure  was  it  But 
Susan  wisely  suspended  her  opinion  till  they  came 
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within  sight  At  last— that  is,  just  about  the  time 
that  might  have  been  expected — the  grey  pony 
made  its  appearance,  and  presently  stopped,  with 
their  guest,  before  the  gate.  Maria,  by  this  time, 
had  wrought  herself  into  such  an  agitation,  that  her 
cheeks  were  all  in  crimson  glow;  and  she  made 
two  or  three  blunders  in  the  sentence  which  she 
had  prepared  for  the  first  greeting.  So  that  Susan, 
who  had  made  no  preparation  at  all,  and  only  said, 
<<  How  d'ye  do^  cousin  ?"  appeared  on  this  occa- 
sion to  the  most  advantage.  Miss  Newton  kissed 
them  both  affectionately;  but  not  being  in  good 
health  she  was  greatly  fatigued  by  her  journey,  and 
could  not  therefore  take  much  notice  of  eiUier  of 
them  that  evening.  Maria  remarked  several  times 
"  how  rcry  sorry  shie  was  her  cousin  was  so  poorly." 
But  Susan,  who  perceived  it  was  fatiguing  to  her 
to  reply,  said  nothing  about  it ;  only  she  set  a  foot- 
stool for  her  to  rest  her  feet  upon,  and  gently  placed 
one  of  the  sofa  pillows  at  the  back  of  her  chair;  and 
when  she  smiled  and  said,  *'  Thank  you,  love," 
Maria  wished  she  had  thought  of  it,  and  said,  <*  Ah, 
that  is  right ;  I  am  sure  cousin  must  want  something 
to  lean  upon.  How  I  do  hope  she  will  be  better 
to-morrow." 

She  was  better  the  next  day ;  and  soon  rendered 
herself  so  agreeable  to  the  young  folks,  by  her 
amiable  manners  and  intelligent  conversation,  that 
they  were  both  delighted  with  their  relation.  Susan 
soon  felt  a  tender  affection  for  her,  and  Maria  an 
increased  desire  to  win  her  regard.  For  this 
purpose,  she  employed  several  means  which  proved 
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her  to  be  very  unskilful  in  the  culture  of  true 
affection.  For  instance,  she  would  go  to  her  cousin 
several  times  in  a  day,  and  throwing  her  arms  round 
her  neck,  kiss  her  repeatedly,  till  it  became  really 
troublesome :  then  she  would  say,  *'  Dear  cousin, 
how  I  love  you  I  I  don't  think  you  know  half  how 
much  I  love  you ;"  and  other  things  of  the  same 
kind : — things  which  are  all  very  well,  occasionally, 
when  they  are  the  genuine  and  spontaneous  ex- 
pressions of  affection  ;  but  when  employed  as  mere 
professions  to  gain  favour,  which  is  oftener  the  case, 
they  are  exceedingly  troublesome  and  disagreeable. 
Susan's  love  was  expressed  in  a  different  way. 
She  showed  her  respect  for  her  cousin  by  listening 
attentively  to  her  conversation ;  and  her  affection, 
chiefly  by  thinking  of,  and  doing  little  thingsy  which 
she  thought  might  promote  her  comfort  or  conve- 
nience. Maria,  indeed,  was  very  officious  in  waiting 
upon  her ;  but  as  her  object  in  so  doing  was  not  so 
much  to  accommodate  her  cousin,  as  to  show  her 
own  attentions,  she  often  made  mistakes,  and  gave 
more  trouble  than  she  rendered  service.  She  had 
also  a  very  unpleasant  way  of  saying  flattering 
things,  which  always  means,  that  persons  wish  to  be 
flattered  in  return.  "  Dear  cousin,"  she  would  say, 
"  how  I  do  admire  the  colour  of  your  hair  I" — or 
"  how  sweetly  cousin  sings  I" — or,  "  how  I  do  wish 
I  could  write  such  a  nice  hand  as  cousin  I"  But 
Susan  very  properly  thought,  it  would  be  a  liberty 
in  a  girl  of  her  age  to  make  such  remarks ;  she  was 
content  to  make  them  to  herself,  and  to  endeavour 
to  imitate  her  cousin's  excellencies. 
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Diiring  the  whole  time  of  Miss  Newton'.  vUiu 
Mana  was  so  anxious  to  be  in  her  company,  that 
she  neglected  her  usual  business,  and  did  not  apply 
property  to  any  thing ;  while  Susan  went  legulaily 
about  her  usual  studies;  and  besides  that,  ^owinj 
tijat  her  mamma  wished  to  enjoy  as  much  of  h^ 
meces  company  as  possible,  she  undertook  many 
httle  domestic  offices  that  she  was  unaccustomed 

leisure.     Thus  she  was  often  absent  from  the  par- 
rl^A  "  T  **"" '  **  "^^"^  Maria  secretly  ^ 

would  remam  ,n  the  room,  or  foHow  her  mother 

fti^  r^?^'''  •'"P^**''  ''•^  ''^^  «»°'P^y>  that 
they  might  have  some  private  conversation.     Thus 

It  IS  that  forward,  pushifig  persons  ever  defeat  their 
own  puiposM.  It  was  particularly  observable,  that 
Susans  assiduities  were  not  confined  to  an  indi- 
vidual  whom  she  wished  to  please :  her  mother, 
ner  sister,  and  every  one  who  needed  them,  were 
attended  to,  with  as  much  alacrity  as  her  cousin; 
while  Mana  neglected  every  body  else,  in  order  to 
lavish  her  attentions  and  services  upon  one. 

Now  Miss  Newton  was  too  observant  a  person 
not  to  remark  all  this ;  and  before  she  had  passed 
one  week  in  this  famUy,  any  impartial  by-stander 
would  have  seen  for  which  of  these  girls  she  felt 
the  most  esteem.  But  poor  Maria  was  so  blinded 
by  self-love  that  she  could  not  perauade  herself  but 
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that,  in  return  for  all  her  lavish  professions  of  regard^ 
so  far  surpassing  those  of  her  sister,  she  must  give 
preference  to  herself:  still  she  wished  for  some 
unequivocal  assurance  of  this  preference ;  and  the 
day  before  Miss  Newton  was  to  take  her  d^arture, 
being  alone  with  her  in  the  garden,  she  endeavoured 
to  introduce  the  subject.  ^Finding,  however,  that 
no  distant,  nor  even  broad  hint  would  be  taken,  she 
said,  at  length,  '*  Dear  cousin,  there  is  one  question 
I  should  so  like  to  ask  you?" 

Cousin*  Well,  if  it  is  a  proper  questipn,  ask  it. 

Maria.  I  don't  know  whether  you  will  think  it 
a  proper  question  quite ;  but  I  feel  so  anxious  eJbout 
it  that  I  must  tell  you : — it  is,  that  I  should  so  very 
much  like  to  know,  for  a  particular  reason,  which 
you  like  best,  Susan  or  me  ? 

Cousin.  I  must  first  tell  you,  that  I  do  not  think 
that  a  proper  question ;  and  I  advise  you  to  drop  it 
at  once ;  however,  I  shall  give  you  your  choice :  if 
you  still  desire  it,  I  will  answer  it ;  but  observe,  I 
advise  you  not. 

Maria^  Ah  I  well  do  answer  it,  however. 

Cousin.  Well,  then,  I  love  Susan  the  best. 

Maria  looked  up,  to  see  if  she  was  serious ;  and 
expecting  some  satisfactory  explanation,  she  repeated 
«  Susan  I" 

Cousin.  Yes,  Susan. 

Hereupon  Maria  hastily  withdrawing  her  arm 
from  her  cousin's,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping :  she  cried 
violently,  a  long  time,  expecting  at  every  fresh  burst, 
that  her  cousin  would  say  something  consolatory: — 
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instead  of  which,  she  only  walked  quietly  by  her 
side,  without  uttering  a  word. 

At  last,  in  a  sullen  and  broken  voice,  Maria  began 
— << Well,  it  is  hard,  after  all  that  I  have  felt;  I  little 
thought  of  this ;— it  is  hard — ^it  is  very ." 

Cousin.  It  is  no  fault  of  mine,  my  dear;  did 
not  I  advise  you  not  to  put  the  question  ? 

Maria.  Ah,  but  I  mean  it  is  hard  that  you  should 
— ^that  you  should  not  love  me  as  well,  at  least — Oh ! 
oh !  oh  I  (sobbing.) 

Cousin.  But  that  is  not  my  fault  either ;  I  cannot 
help  it. 

Here  Maria  wept  more  violently  than  before. 

Cousin.  My  dear,  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  hurt 
you ;  but  you  know  I  was  obliged  to  tell  the  truth. 
There  is  not  time  now  to  enter  further  upon  the 
subject ;  but  I  promise  that  when  I  return  home,  I 
will  write  you  a  long  letter,  and  explain  to  you  why 
I  love  Susan  the  best.  In  the  mean  time,  I  must 
say,  that  I  do  love  you,  Maria,  though  not  quite  so 
well  as  I  hope  to  do  when  we  meet  agsun. 

Maria  was  a  little  comforted  by  this  assurance,  and 
by  the  promise  of  a  letter  from  her  cousin,  which 
(unless  any  thing  unforeseen  prevents)  she  intends 
her  to  receive  on  the  first  of  March. 


XXIU. 
COUSIN*S  LETTER. 

My  dear  Maria, 
Although  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  the  regard 
which  you  have  kindly  expressed  towards  me,  I 
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have  determinedi  in  fulfilling  my  late  promise^  to  put 
aside  ail  selfish  considerations,  and,  at  the  hazard  of 
being  thought  unkind  and  ungrateful,  to  give  you 
my  thoughts  very  faithfully.  To  prevent  all  disap« 
pointment,  therefore,  I  think  it  best  to  apprize  you 
at  the  outset,  that  this  letter  will  not  contain  a  single 
compliment ;  nor  any  consolatory  explanation  of  my 
answer  to  your  question ;  for  this  would  be  doing 
you  a  real  injury  for  the  sake  of  a  little  present 
comfort  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  my  intention,  as  far 
as  my  observation  extends,  and  as  far  as  the  differ- 
ence in  our  ages  may  warrant,  to  speak  more  in  the 
character  of  your  conscience,  than  of  your  cousin. 

It  is  of  little  consequence,  my  dear,  whether  a 
€olitary  individual  (with  whom  you  will  probably 
have  little  future  intercourse)  it  is  of  very  little  con* 
sequence,  whether,  or  in  what  degree  I  may  esteem 
and  love  you :  but  it  is  of  great  consequence,  to 
yourself,  that  you  should  become  worthy  of  esteem 
and  affection;  and  therefore  I  shall  not,  to  save 
myself  and  you  a  little  present  pain,  withhold  any 
observation  that  may  tend  to  your  future  and  per- 
manent advantage. 

I  promised  to  tell  you  why  I  love  Susan  the  best, 
and.  I  can  do  this  in  a  very  few  words.  It  is  be- 
cause she  appears  to  me  to  be  more  amiable  than 
you.  It  may  be,  that  you  will  not  consider  this  a 
sufficient  reason :  supposing,  that  in  return  for  the 
many  obliging  things  you  said  and  did  for  me  I 
ought  to  feel  an  equal  or  superior  degree  of  regard 
for  you.  fiut  this  would  arise  from  a  great  yet 
common  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  affection ;  as 
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though  it  were  a  thing  as  volantaiy  in  its  exercise, 
as  much  in  our  power  to  give  and  to  withhold^  as 
money  or  service.  There  is  nothing  more  unreason- 
ablie  than  to  accuse  persons  of  ingratitude  for  not 

.  h>Ting  us  so  much  as  we  desire.    Yet  instances  of 

[  this  may  be  frequently  observed.    Most  people  feel 

the  wish  of  beii\g  beloved :  and  in  order  to  obtain 

'4  their  object  it  often  happens  that  persons  of  selfish 

dispositions,  of  harsh,  morose,  and  tyrannical  tern- 
V  pers,  feeling  the  desolateness  of  living  without 
affection,  endeavour  by  large  benefactionsy  and  a 
succession  of  costly  favours,  to  bribe  the  love  of 
some  individual.  Not  considering,  diat  half  the 
pains  taken  to  subdue  an  evil  temper,  one  real  sacri- 
fice of  their  own  will-  or  convenience  for  the  other's 
happiness,  Would  do  more  towards  inspiring  true 
afibetion  than  thojusands  of  gold  and  silver.  ^  In  such 
a  case,  gratitude  requires  the  obliged*  party  to  show 
all  due  respect  and  to  do  all  the  service  in  his  power : 
but  it  cannot  require  what  is  out  of  his  power — ^that 

j  is,  fo  love  an  unamiable  person. 

There  is  indeed  a  great  deal  of  ingratitude,  and 

^  a  great  deal  of  injustice  and  misapprehension  in  the 

world ;  and  yet,  love  is  a  tiling  so  discriminating,  so 
free  in  its  choice,  so  incapable  of  purchase,  bribe,  or 
bondage,  that  I  believe  it  is  very  rarely,  if  ever  per- 
manently misplaced ;  or  finally  withheld  where  it  ia 
really  merited.  True  affection  as  naturally  flows 
towards  the  excellent  and  amiable,  and  as  naturally 
avoids  the  mean,  the  selfish,  the  ill-natured,  as  water, 
escaping  from  the  harsh  and  rugged  rock,  rests  not 
till  it  reposes  in'  the  flowery  bosom  of  the  valley. 
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We  do,  indeed,  sometixnes  see  iU -judging  people 
lavishing  tl^eir  admiration  on  persons  o£  superficial 
virtues  and  great  professions ;  but  in  the  sequel 
even  these  will  be  compelled  to  own  their  mistake, 
and  acknowledge  the  superior  worth  of  the  modest, 
unpretending,  consistent,  benevolent  character. 

If  I  were  about  to  make  choice  of  a  particular 
friend  among  a  number  of  persons,  I  should  not  be 
guided  by  their  conduct  and  professions  to  me,  but 
by  their  behaviour  in  their  own  families  and  amongst 
their  old  friends.  A  person  who  sustains  one  rela- 
tion well,  will  not  fail  in  another.  I  should  be  quite 
sure  that  a  dutiful,  affectionate,  attentive  daughter — 
a  kind,  diiunterested,  and  self-denying  sister,  would 
nuike  dk  good  friend :  and,  on  the  contrary,  no  atten- 
tions or  profesaions  to  myself  could  induce  me  to 
believe,  that  an  individual  who  failed  in  these  rela* 
tions  was  capable  of  disinterested  and  faithful  friendr 
ship.  I  should  fully  expect,  that  as  soon  as  the 
novelty  of  our  intimacy  was  worn  off,  the  first  time 
our  interest  or  convenience  happened  to  clash,  I 
should  experience  the  same  want  of  kindness  and 
generosity  as  I  had  witnessed  in  the  case  of  others.. 

Now,  to  come  as  much  to  the  point  as  I  promised, 
I  will  plainly  say,  that,  from  what  I  observed  in  my 
two  cousins,  I  should  expect  that  Susy's  friendship, 
though  not  so  warmly  expressed,  would  prove  of 
the  most  durable  and  sterling  quality.  If  I  had 
remained  with  you  some  time  longer,  so  as  to  be- 
come one  of  the  family,  and  until  the  interest  young 
people  naturally  feel  in  strangers  had  passed  off,  I 
could  reasonably  have  expected  no  other  conduct 
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from  you  than  that  which  your  mother  and  nater 
commonly  receiye.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  that  I 
should  not  wish  to  be  distinguished  from  them  in 
such  a  way.  Suppose  then,  that  after  a  while,  'I 
had  been  taken  very  ill,  as  I  sometimes  am,  and  had 
required  a  great  deal  of  troublesome  attendance ; 
which,  think  you,  of  my  cousins  would  have  been 
the  most  attentive  nurse  ?  I  do  not  ask  who  would 
have  expressed  most  concern  at  my  indisposition; 
but  who  would  have  been  most  willing  to  absent 
herself  from  agreeable  company  below,  to  watch  in 
the  sick  chamber?  Who  would  have  been  most 
mindful  of  my  little  wants,  and  most  thoughtful  and 
active  in  rendering  those  senrices  which  make  no 
show,  and  are  too  minute  for  thanks  or  observation? 
I  think  also  that  you  are  too  anxious  to  obtain 
the  love  and  admiration  of  those  you  meet  with ;  or 
rather,  I  mean,  that  your  anxiety  is  not  of  the  right 
kind ;  but  differs  essentially  from  the  natural,  honest, 
and  wholesome  desire  for  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  our  friends.  The  spurious  kind  may  be  known 
by  its  activity,  and  by  the  by-ways  it  takes  to 
accomplish  its  purpose.  JedUnuj  is  another  sure 
characteristic  of  Uiis  undue  concern  for  the  r^ard 
of  others.  Now,  would  you  not  consider  it  very 
unjust,  very  mean,  and,  more  than  that,  very  dis^ 
honest,  if  your  sister  should  endeavour  to  persuade 
your  mother  to  diminish  your  annual  allowance  in 
order  to  increase  hers  ?  or  if  she  were  to  use  means 
to  induce  her  to  bequeath  to  herself  the  laigest  share 
of  her  property  ?  But  is  it  not  equally  ungenerous 
and  unjust  to  desire  a  monopoly  of  affecHofh  whidi 
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is  a  thing  more  precious  than  gold  ?  Why  should 
you  not  wish  Susan  to  share,  at  least  equally  with 
you,  in  what  you  yourself  consider  so  very  valuable? 

There  is  one  comprehensive  virtue  which,  more 
than  any  other  that  I  can  think  of,  characterizes 
those  who  enjoy  universal  esteem ;  this  is  humility ; 
while  those  persons  who  imagine  that  their  qualities 
entitle  them  to  general  regard,  never — ^never  attain 
it.  Your  gentle  sister  appears  to  me  to  shine  in 
this  grace.  She  thinks  so  little  of  herself  and  of 
her  own  deservings,  that  whatever  she  receives  of 
approbation  and  regard  from  others,  seems  to  her 
wholly  gratuitous.  Now,  as  we  always  prefer  giving 
where  least  is  demanded,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
our  love  should  flow  most  readily  where  it  is  not 
claimed. 

There  is,  my  dear  cousin  (and  I  say  it  more  from 
what  I  have  detected  in  my  own  heart,  than  from 
any  observation  I  have  made  on  others)  there  is  a 
kind  of  devoted  attachment  to  some  favourite  friend, 
accompanied  with  an  eager  desire  for  their  affection 
in  return,  which  is  purely  selfish ;  and  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  a  rational,  well-founded,  generous  friend- 
ship. The  esteem  of  that  friend  flatters  our  vanity  ; 
her  attentions  and  confidence  exalt  us  in  the  eyes  of 
others :  for  such  a  friend  we  may,  indeed,  do  much, 
and  make  some  costly  sacrifices,  but  which,  after 
all,  are  laid  on  the  altar  of  self-love. 

Many  of  the  mean  dispositions  and  uncharitable 
tempers  which  spring  up  in  the  human  heart,  would 
be  at  least  checked  in  their  growth  if  their  noxious 
qualities  had  been  early  perceived.   But  the  trouble 

E  s 
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and  mortificatioii  of  minute  investigation  and  strict 
scrutiny  are  so  great,  that  few  take  the  pains  requi- 
site for  thepurpose  ;  and  many  scarcely  know  how 
to  set  about  it.  Thus  we  deceive  ourselves,  and 
call  things  by  their  wrong  names  ;  so  that  the 
grossest  vanity  will  pass  for  humbleness  of  mind ; 
and  the  deepest  selfishness  for  a  warm  and  affection- 
ate disposition. 

Let  me  then  advise  my  cousin,  while  she  is  still 
young,  and  all  things  are  possible,  to  enter  into  a 
close  and  faithful  examination  of  her  own  heart. 
Let  her  motives  undergo  the  strictest  scrutiny ;  and 
never  let  her  set  the  least  value  on  that  regard  (even 
if  it  could  be  secured)  which  is  not  founded  on 
sterling  qualities.  There  is  a  thing  more  precious 
and  more  conducive  to  happiness  than  the  esteem  of 
others,  and  that  is  self-esteem.  When  this  is  acquired 
the  other  will  be  sure  to  follow ;  resolve  then  to 
deserve  the  affection  of  your  friends ;  and  in  order  to 
this,  think  much  less  of  what  particular  persons  may 
think  of  you  and  of  your  conduct  Let  it  be  your 
endeavour,  from  benevolent  motives  instead  of  for 
selfish  ends,  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  around 
you  ;  cultivate  habits  of  activity,  of  self-denial. 
Learn  humility:  be  content  to  take  your  proper 
level :  think  less,  much  less  of  yourself  and  make 
fewer  demands  on  others  ;  and  then,  what  you  before 
unsuccessfully  claimed  will  be  spontaneously  yielded. 

If  I  had  not  believed  you  to  be  possessed  of  good 
sense  and  principle  enough  to  profit  by  these  sug- 
gestions, I  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
address  them  to  you.     If  you  will  believe  it,  my 
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dear  Maria,  I  have  given  you  a  very  strong  proof  of 
friendship  in  this  letter;  for  it  requires  a  greater 
effort  to  give  one  faithful  reproof,  than  to  pay  a 
hundred  elaborate  compliments ;  and  it  is,  be  assured, 
a  far  stronger  evidence  of  affection. — My  hope — I 
will  even  say  my  expectation  is,  that  if  a  few  years 
hence  I  should  be  favoured  to  pay  another  visit  to 
my  cousins,  it  would  perplex  me  exceedingly  to 
answer  such  a  question  as  that  to  which  you  lately 
compelled  me  to  reply,  but  which,  you  would,  iu 
that  case,  feel  no  inclination  to  propose.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  remain  your  sincere  friend  and  affec- 
tionate cousin, 

^P    ^p    ^^    ^p         ^p   ^P    ^*    ^p    ^p    ^^ 

F.S.  Your  mother  and  sister  will  not  expect  to 
see  this  letter,  as  they  are  already  informed  that  it 
relates  to  private  business  between  you  and  me. 


XXIV. 

BUSY  IDLENESS. 

Mrs.  Dawson  being  obliged  to  leave  home  for 
six  weeks,  her  daughters,  Charlotte  and  Caroline, 
received  permission  to  employ  the  time  of  her  ab- 
sence as  they  pleased ;  that  is,  she  did  not  require 
of  them  the  usual  strict  attention  to  particular  hours, 
and  particular  studies,  but  allowed  them  to  choose 
their  own  employments;  only  recommending  them 
to  make  a  good  use  of  the  licence,  and  apprizing 
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them,  that,  on  her  return,  she  should  require  aii 
exact  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  interval 
had  been  employed. 

The  carriage  that  conveyed  their  mother  away 
was  scarcely  out  of  hearing,  when  Charlotte,  de^ 
lighted  with  her  freedom,  hastened  up  stairs,  to  the 
school-room,  where  she  looked  around  on  books, 
globes,  maps,  drawings,  to  select  some  new  em- 
ployment for  the  morning.  Long  before  she  had 
decided  upon  any,  her  sister  had  quietly  seated  her- 
self at  her  accustomed  station,  thinking  that  she 
could  do  nothing  better  than  finish  the  French 
exercise  she  had  begun  the  day  before.  Charlotte, 
however,  declined  attending  to  French  that  day, 
and,  after  much  indecision,  and  saying,  '<I  have  a 
great  mind  to  " three  several  times  without  finish- 
ing the  sentence,  she  at  last  took  down  a  volume  of 
Cowper,  and  read  in  difierent  parts  for  about  half 
an  hour ;  then  throwing  it  aside,  she  said  she  had  a 
great  mind  to  put  the  book-shelves  in  order — a 
business  which  she  commenced  with  great  spirit; 
but  in  the  course  of  her  laudable  undertaking,  she 
met  with  a  manuscript  in  short-hand :  whereupon 
she  exclaimed  to  her  sister,  <<  Caroline,  don't  you 
remember  that  old  Mr.  Henderson  once  promised 
he  would  teach  us  short-hand? — ^How  much  I  should 
like  to  learn  I — Only  mamma  thought  we  had  not 
time; — but  now,  this  would  be  such  a  good  oppor- 
tunity.— I  am  sure  I  could  learn  it  well  in  six  weeks ; 
and  how  convenient  it  would  be  I — One  could  take 
down  sermons,  or  any  thing,  and  I  could  make 
Rachel  learn,  and  then  how  very  pleasant  it  would 
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be  to  write  to  each  other  in  short-hand  I  Indeed, 
it  would  be  convenient  in  a  hundred  ways." — So 
saying,  she  ran  up  stairs,  without  any  further  delay, 
and  putting  on  her  hat  and  spencer,  set  off  to  old 
Mr.  Henderson's. 

Mr.  Henderson  happened  to  be  at  dinner;  never- 
theless Charlotte  obtained  admittance  on  the  plea 
of  urgent  business ;  but  she  entered  his  apartment 
so  much  out  of  breath,  and  in  such  apparent  agi- 
tation, that  the  old  gentleman  rising  hastily  from 
table,  and  looking  anxiously  at  her  over  his  spec- 
tacles, inquired  in  a  tremulous  tone,  what  was  the 
matter:  When,  therefore,  Charlotte  explained  her 
business,  he  appeared  a  little  disconcerted;  bilt 
having  gently  reproved  her  for  her  undue  eagerness, 
he  composedly  resumed  his  knife  and  fork,  though 
his  hand  shook  much  more  than  usual  during  the 
remainder  of  his  meal.  However,  being  very  good- 
natured,  as  soon  as  he  had  dined,  he  cheerfully  gave 
Charlotte  her  first  lesson  in  short-hand,  promising  to 
repeat  it  regularly  every  morning. 

Charlotte  returned  home  in  high  glee:  she  at  this 
juncture  considered  short-hand  as  one  of  the  most 
useful,  and  decidedly  the  most  interesting  of  acquire- 
ments ;  and  she  continued  to  exercise  herself  in 
it  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  She  was  exceedingly 
pleased  at  being  able  already  to  write  two  or  three 
words  which  neither  her  sister  nor  even  her  father 
could  decipher.  For  three  successive  mornings 
Charlotte  punctually  kept  her  appointment  with 
Mr.  Henderson ;  but  on  the  fourth  she  sent  a  shabby 
excuse  to  her  kind  master;  and,  if  the  truth  must 
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be  told,  he  from  that  time  saw  no  more  of  his  scholar. 
Now  the  cause  of  this  desertion  was  two-fold :  first, 
and  principally,  her  zeal  for  short-hand,  which  for 
the  last  eight-and-forty  hours  had  been  sensibly  de- 
clining in  its  temperature,  was,  on  the  above  morn- 
ing within  half  a  degree  of  freezing  point;  and 
besides  this,  a  new  and  far  more  arduous  and  im- 
portant undertaking  had  by  this  time  suggested 
itself  to  her  mind.  Like  many  young  persons  of 
desultory  inclinations,  Charlotte  often  amused  her- 
self with  writing  verses ;  and  it  now  occurred  to 
her,  that  an  abridged  history  of  England  in  verse, 
was  still  a  desideratum  in  literature.  She  com- 
menced this  task  with  her  usual  diligence ;  but  was 
somewhat  discouraged  in  the  outset  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  a  rhyme  to  Saxon,  whom  she  in- 
dulged the  unpatriotic  wish,  that  the  Danes  had 
laid  A  tax  on.  But  though  she  got  over  this  obsta- 
cle by  a  new  construction  of  the  line,  she  found  these 
difficulties  occur  ap  continually,  that  she  soon  felt  a 
more  thorough  disgust  at  this  employment  than  at 
the  preceding  one ;  so  the  epic  stopped  short,  some 
hundred  years  before  the  Norman  conquest.  Diffi- 
culty, which  quickens  the  ardour  of  industry,  always 
damps  and  generally  extinguishes  the  false  zeal  of 
caprice  and  versatility. 

Charlotte's  next  undertaking  was,  to  be  sure,  a 
rapid  descent  from  the  last  in  the  scale  of  dignity. 
She  now  thought,  that  by  working  very  hard  during 
the  remainder  of  the  time,  she  should  be  able  to 
accomplish  a  patch  work  counterpane,  large  enough 
for  her  own- little  tent  bed;  and  the  ease  of  this 
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employment  formed  a  most  agreeable  contrast  in  her 
mind  with  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  last.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  if  commissioned  with  a  search-warrant, 
she  ransacked  all  her  mother's  drawers,  bags,  and 
bundles  in  quest  of  new  pieces;  and  these  spoils 
proving  very  insufficient,  she  set  off  to  tax  all  her 
friends,  and  to  tease-all  the  linen-drapers  in  the  town 
for  their  odds  and  ends;  urging  that  she  wanted 
some  particularly*  As  she  was  posting  along  the 
Street  on  this  business,  she  espied  at  a  distance  a 
person  whom  she  had  no  wish  to  encounter,  namely, 
old  Mr.  Henderson.  To  avoid  the  meeting  she 
crossed  over ;  but  this  manoeuvre  did  not  succeed, 
for  no  sooner  had  they  come  opposite  to  each  other, 
than,  to  her  great  confusion,  he  called  out  all  across 
the  street,  in  his  loud  and  tremulous  voice,  and 
shaking  his  stick  at  her,  '<  How  d*ye  do,  Miss 
Shorthand?  I  thought  how  it  would  be  I  O  fie  I 
Ofie!" 

Charlotte  hurried  on:  and  her  thoughts  soon 
returned  to  the  idea  of  the  splendid  radiating  star 
which  she  designed  for  the  centre-apiece  of  her 
counterpane.  While  she  was  arranging  the  dif- 
ferent patterns,  and  forming  the  alternations  of  light 
and  shade,  her  interest  continued  nearly  unabated  ; 
but  when  she  came  to  the  practical  part,  of  sewing 
piece  to  piece  with  unvarying  sameness,  it  began,  as 
usual,  to  flag.  She  sighed  several  times^  and  cast 
many  disconsolate  looks  at  the  endless  hexagons 
and  octagons,  before  she  indulged  any  distinct  idea 
of  relinquishing  her  task :  at  length,  however,  it  did 
forcibly  occur  ixi  her,  that,  after  ally  she  was  not 
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obliged  to  go  on  with  it;  and  that  really  patohwork 
was  a  thing  that  was  better  done  by  d^rees,  when 
one  happens  to  want  a  job>  than  to  be  finished  all  at 
once.  So  with  this  thought  (which  would  have  been 
a  yery  good  one  if  it  had  occurred  in  proper  time) 
she  suddenly  drew  out  her  needle,  thrust  all  her 
pieces,  arranged  and  unarranged,  into  a  drawer,  and 
began  to  meditate  a  new  project. 

Fortunately,  just  at  this  juncture,  some  young 
ladies  of  their  acquaintance  called  upon  Charlotte 
and  Caroline*  They  were  attempting  to  establish  a 
society  amongst  their  young  friends  for  working  for 
the  poor ;  and  came  to  request  their  assistance* 
Caroline  very  cheerfully  entered  into  the  design ; 
but  as  for  Charlotte,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
forwardness  of  her  zeal: — she  took  it  up  so  warmly, 
that  Caroline's  appeared,  in  comparison,  only  luke- 
warm* It  was  proposed,  that  each  member  of  the 
society  should  have  an  equal  proportion  of  the  work 
to  do  at  her  own  house :  but  when  the  articles  came 
to  be  distributed,  Charlotte,  in  the  heat  of  her  bene- 
Tolence,  desired  that  a  double  portion  might  be  al- 
lotted to  her.  Some  of  the  younger  ones  adnured 
her  industrious  intentions ;  but  the  better  judging 
advised  her  not  to  undertake  too  much  at  once. 
However,  she  would  not  be  satisfied  till  her  request 
was  complied  with.  When  the  parcels  of  work 
arrived,  Charlotte  with  exultation  seized  the  larger 
one,  and  without  a  minute's  delay  commenced  her  * 
charitable  labours.  The  following  morning  she  rose 
at  four  o'clock,  to  resume  the  employment ;  and 
not  a  little  self-complacency  did  she  feel,  when  after 
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nearly  two  hours*  hard  work,  she  still  heard  Caroline 
*  breathing  in  a  sound  sleep.  But  alas  I  Charlotte 
soon  found  that  work  is  work,  of  whatever  nature, 
or  f^r  whatever  purpose.  She  now  inwardly  regretted 
that  she  had  asked  for  more  than  her  share ;  and  the 
cowardly  thought  that  after  aU  she  was  not  obliged 
to  do  it,  next  occurred  to  her.  For  the  present^ 
therefore,  she  squeezed  all  the  things,  done  and 
undone,  into  what  she  called  her  Dorcas  hag ;  and 
to  banish  unpleasant  thoughts,  she  opened  the  first 
book  that  happened  to  lie  within  reach  : — it  jiroved 
to  be  "  an  Introduction  to  Botany."  Of  this  she 
had  not  read  more  than  a  page  and  a  half,  before 
she  determined  to  collect  some  specimens  herself, 
and  having  found  a  blank  copy-book,  she  hastened 
into  the  garden,  where  gathering  a  few  common 
flowers,  she  proceeded  to  dissect  them,  not,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  with  much  scientific  nicety.  Perhaps  as 
many  as  three  pages  of  this  copy-book  were  bespread 
with  her  specimens,  before  she  discovered,  that 
botany  was  a  dry  study. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the 
subsequent  ephemeral  undertakings  which  filled  up 
the  remainder  of  the  six  weeks.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  time  Mrs.  Dawson  returned.  On  the  next 
morning  after  her  arrival,  she  reminded  her  daughters 
of  the  account  she  expected  of  their  employments 
during  her  absence ;  and  desired  them  to  set  out,  on 
two  tables  in  the  school-room,  every  thing  they  had 
done  that  could  be  exhibited;  together  with  the 
books  they  had  been  reading.  Charlotte  would 
gladly  have  been  excused  her  part  of  the  exhibition ; 
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but  this  was  not  permitted;  and  she  reluctantlj 
followed  her  sister  to  make  the  preparation.  When 
the  two  tables  were  spread,  their  mother  was  sum* 
moned  to  attend.  Caroline's,  which  was  first  ex- 
amined, contained  first,  her  various  exercises  in  the 
different  branches  of  study,  regularly  executed,  the 
same  as  usual ;  and  there  were  papers  placed  in 
the  books  she  was  reading  in  school  hours,  to 
show  how  far  she  had  proceeded  in  them.  Besides 
these,  she  had  read  in  her  leisure  time,  in  French, 
Florian's  Numa  Pompilius,  and  in  English,  Mrs. 
More's  Practical  Piety,  and  some  part  of  Johnson's 
Lives  of  the  Poets.  All  the  needlework  which  had 
been  left  to  do  or  not,  at  her  option,  was  neatly 
finished ;  and  her  parcel  of  linen  for  the  poor  was 
also  completely  and  well  done.  The  only  instance 
in  which  Caroline  had  availed  herself  of  her  mother's 
licence,  was,  that  she  had  prolonged  her  drawing 
lessons  a  little  every  day,  in  order  to  present  her 
mother  with  a  pretty  pair  of  screens,  with  flowers 
copied  from  nature ;  these  were  last  of  all  placed 
on  the  table  with  an  afiectionate  note,  requesting 
her  acceptance  of  them. 

Mrs.  Dawson,  having  carefully  examined  this 
table,  proceeded  to  the  other,  which  was  quite 
piled  up  with  different  articles.  Here,  amid  the 
heap,  were  her  three  pages  of  short-hand;  several 
scraps  of  paper  containing  fragments  of  her  poetical 
history ;  the  piece  (not  large  enough  for  a  doll's 
cradle)  of  her  patchwork  counterpane;  her  botanical 
specimens ;  together  with  the  large  unfinished  pile 
(Jut  of  the  Dorcas  hag:  many  of  the  articles  of 
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which  were  begun,  but  not  one  quite  finished. 
There  was  a  baby's  cap  with  no  border,  a  frock  body 
without  sleeves,  and  the  skirt  only  half  hemmed  at 
the  bottom ;  and  slides,  tapes,  and  button-holes  were 
all,  without' exception,  omitted.  After  these  followed 
a  great  variety  of  thirds,  halves,  and  quarters  of 
undertakings,  each  perhaps  good  in  itself,  but  quite 
useless  in  its  unfinished  state. 

The  examination  being  at  length  ended,  Mrs. 
Dawson  retired,  without  a  single  comment,  to  her 
dressing-room ;  where,  in  about  an  hour  afterwards, 
she  summoned  the  girls  to  attend  her.  Here,  also, 
were  two  tables  laid  out,  with  several  articles  on 
each.  Their  mother  then  leading  Caroline  to  the 
first,  told  her,  that  as  the  reward  of  her  industry  and 
perseverance^  the  contents  of  the  table  were  her  own. 
Here,  with  joyful  surprise,  she  beheld  first,  a  little 
gold  watch,  which  Mrs.  Dawson  said  she  thought  a 
suitable  present  for  one  who  had  made  a  good  use 
of  her  time ;  a  small  telescope  next  appeared ;  and 
lastly,  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  neatly  bound. 
Charlotte  was  then  desired  to  take  possession  of  the 
contents  of  the  other  table,  which  were  considerably 
more  numerous.  The  first  prize  she  drew  out  was 
a  very  beautiful  French  fan ;  but  upon  opening  it, 
it  stretched  out  in  an  oblong  shape  for  want  of  the 
pin  to  confine  the  sticks  at  bottom.  Then  followed 
a  new  parasol;  but  when  unfurled  there  was  no 
catch  to  confine  it,  so  that  it  would  not  remain 
spread.  A  penknife  handle  without  a  blade,  and 
the  blade  without  the  handle,  next  presented  them- 
selves to  her  astonished  gaze.     In  great  confusion 
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she  then  unrolled  a  paper  which  discovered  a  telC" 
scope  apparently  like  her  sister's ;  but  on  applying 
it  to  her  eye,  she  found  it  did  not  contain  a  single 
lens ;  so  that  it  was  no  better  than  a  roll  of  paste- 
board. She  was,  however,  greatly  encouraged  to 
discover  that  the  last  remaining  article  was  a  watch; 
for  as  she  heard  it  tick,  she  felt  no  doubt  that  this 
at  least  was  complete,  but,  upon  examination,  she 
discovered  that  there  was  no  hour  hand,  the  minute 
hand  alone  pursuing  its  lonely  and  useless  track. 

Charlotte,  whose  conscience  had  very  soon  ex- 
plained to  her  the  moral  of  all  this,  now  turned 
from  the  tantalizing  table  in  confusion,  and  burst 
into  dn  agony  of  tears.  Caroline  wept  also,  and 
Mrs.  Dawson,  after  an  interval  of  silence,  thus 
addressed  her  daughters. 

^<  It  is  quite*  needless  for  me  to  explain  my 
reasons  for  making  you  such  presents,  Charlotte. 
I  assure  you,  your  papa  and  I  have  had  a  very 
painful  employment  the  past  hour  in  spoiling  them 
all  for  you.  If  I  had  found  on  your  table  in  the 
school-room  any  one  thing  that  had  been  properly 
finished,  you  would  have  received  one  complete 
present  to  answer  it ;  but  this  you  know  was  not 
the  case.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  this  disappoint- 
ment should  teach  you  what  I  have  hitherto  vainly 
endeavoured  to  impress  upon  you,  that  as  all  those 
things,  pretty  or  useful  as.  they  are  in  themselves, 
are  rendered  totally  useless  for  want  of  completeness; 
so  exertion  without  perseverance  is  no  better  than 
busy  idleness.  That  employment  does  not  deserve 
the  name  of  industry,  which  requires  the  stimulus 
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of  novelty  to  keep  it  going.  Those  who  will  only 
work,  so  long  as  they  are  amusedy  will  do  no  more 
good  in  the  world,  either  to  themselves  or  others, 
than  those  who  refuse  to  work  at  all.  If  I  had 
required  you  to  pass  the  six  weeks  of  my  absence 
in  bed,  or  in  counting  your  fingers,  you  would,  I 
suppose,  have  thought  it  a  sad  waste  of  time  ;  and 
yet,  I  appeal  to  you  whether  (with  the  exception  of 
an  hour  or  two  of  needlework)  the  whole  mass  of 
articles  on  your  table  could  produce  any  thing  more 
useful.  And  thus,  my  dear,  may  life  be  squandered 
away  in  a  succession  of  busy  nothings. 

"  I  have  now  a  proposal  to  make  to  you.  These 
presents,  which  you  are  to  take  possession  of  as 
they  are,  I  advise  you  to  lay  by  carefully.  When- 
ever you  can  show  me  any  thing  that  you  have 
began,  and  voluntarily  finished,  you  may  at  the 
same  time  bring  with  you  one  of  these  things, 
beginning  with  those  of  least  value,  to  which 
I  will  immediately  add  the  part  that  is  deficient. 
Thus,  by  degrees,  you  may  have  them  all  completed ; 
and  if  by  this  means  you  should  acquire  the  wise 
and  virtiwus  habit  of  perseverance,  it  will  be  far 
more  valuable  to  you  than  the  richest  present  you 
could  possibly  receive." 


XXV. 

TEMPER;   OR  THE  TWO  OLD  LADIES. 

In  a  huge  old-fashioned  red  brick  house,  V: 
great  many  tall  narrow  windows  in  front,  t-^w.  a 
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high  flight  of  stone  steps  up  to  the  door,  lived  two 
old  ladies,  commonly  called  Mrs.  Abigail  and  Mrs. 
Dorothy.  They  had  lived  there  for  many  and  many 
a  year;  they  never  altered  thje  fashion  of  their 
dress,  and  were  very  exact  and  regular  in  all  their 
habits  and  customs.  Every  day  of  the  week  they 
were  driven  out  at  the  same  hour,  in  their  old- 
fashioned  coach,  by  their  old-fashioned  coachman, 
and  at  the  same  hour  they  returned  home ;  so  that 
when  the  coach  passed  through  the  town,  either 
going  or  returning,  every  body  knew  what  was 
o'clock.  They  neither  paid  visits  nor  received 
company  at  their  house ;  and  the  few  servants  they 
kept  had  lived  with  them  so  many  years,  that  none 
but  the  aged  people  of  the  place  could  remember 
the  least  alteration  in  the  household. 

The  old  ladies  dressed  exactly  alike;  and  were 
nearly  of  the  same  age ;  their  customs,  also,  were 
quite  similar;  so  that  to  observe  them  at  a  distance, 
it  might  be  supposed  there  was  scarcely  any  differ- 
ence between  them:  and  yet  there  was  a  difference. 
Mrs.  Abigail  was  very  rich,  though  nobody  knew 
how  rich  i  but  not  so  Mrs.  Dorothy,  although  she 
was  her  own  sister ;  for  having  in  her  youth  in  some 
way  displeased  the  old  gentleman,  her  father,  he 
left  all  his  fortune  to  his  eldest  daughter ;  so  that 
Mrs.  Dorothy  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the 
bounty — or  rather  upon  the  justice  of  her  sister. 
But  this  was  not  the  greatest  difference  between 
them  ;  for  Mrs.  Abigail  was  ill-natured ;  and  Mrs. 
Dorothy  was  good-natured ;  and  it  is  this  kind  of 
thing  that  makes  the  greatest  real  difference  between 
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persons,  in  the  mind  of  all  those  with  whom  they 
have  to  do.  The  consequence  of  this,  in  the  present 
instance,  was,  that  all  the  old  servants  loved  Mrs. 
Dorothy  better  than  they  loved  their  mistress ;  and 
waited  upon  her,  not  only  with  more  affection,  but 
with  more  respect.  And  as  respect  and  affection 
are  things  which  can  neither  be  concealed  where 
they  are  felt,  nor  successfully  imitated  where  they 
»  are  not,  Mrs.  Abigail  saw  as  plainly  how  it  was,  as  if 
they  had  told  her  so  in  the  most  express  terms. 
Now  this  aggravated  her  temper  beyond  any  thing : 
she  thought  it  so  very  strange,  and  hard,  and  un- 
grateful, that  she,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
all  they  had,  who  paid  them  such  handsome  wages, 
and  made  them  such  generous  presents,  should  be 
in  less  esteem  than  her  poor  sister  Dorothy,  who  had 
nothing  of  that  sort  in  her  power.  No ;  but  <<  such 
as  she  had  she  gave  them ;"  and  that  happened  to 
be  of  more  sterling  value  than  their  mistress's  silver 
and  gold.  At  first  Mrs.  Abigail  was  so  impatient 
under  the  grievance,  that  she  turned  away  several 
faithful  servants  for  no  other  real  reason  than  this 
private  one ;  but  finding  that  the  new  comers  regu- 
larly fell  into  the  same  fault,  she  was  soon  glad  to 
recall  her  old  domestics. 

Mrs.  Abigail's  temper  did  not  soften  as  she  grew 
older ;  she  was  vexed  and  tormented  that  she  could 
not  purchase,  with  all  her  money,  that  of  which 
every  human  bosom  feels  the  need ;  and  every  year 
increased  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  her 
disquietude.  There  was  not  a  tradesman,  nor  a 
tenant,  nor  a  neighbour,  but  would  touch  his  hat 
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with  more  cordiality  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  than  to  Mrs* 
Abigail;  for  uobody  could  help  seeing  the  dif- 
ference; it  was  even  perceptible  as  they  passed 
along  in  the  old  coach ;  for,  while  Mrs.  Abigail 
used  always  to  sit  back  in  an  erect  posture,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  the  round  good*natured 
face  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  might  always  be  seen,  some- 
times smiling  at  the  children,  and  sometimes  ^nod- 
ding to  the  neighbours  as  she  passed  their  doors. 

Mrs.  Abigail  used  perpetually  to  complain  of 
her  wrongs  and  grievances  to  Mrs.  Dorothy ;  who 
always  heard  her  very  patiently ;  and  said  what 
she  could  to  soften  and  console  her.  She  very 
rarely  ventured  to  hint  either  at  the  reason,  or  the 
remedy ;  for  that  irritated  her  beyond  any  thing ; 
and  always  brought  forth  the  whole  list  of  her  bene- 
factions to  witness  that  the  fault  was  not  in  her. 

After  a  long  succession  of  years,  a  circumstance 
occurred  in  the  family  which  made  a  greater  altera- 
tion in  its  aspect,  than  as  if  the  China  images  on  the 
best  parlour  mantel-piece  had  been  transported  to 
the  sitting  parlour  mantel-piece;  which  would» 
however,  have  been  considered  a  most  memorable 
innovation.  This  was,  Mrs.  Abigail's  taking  it  into 
her  head  to  adopt  a  little  orphan  girl,  a  child 
scarcely  five  years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
minister  lately  deceased. 

Little  Mary  was  a  very  pretty,  artless,  engaging 
child.  Full  of  spirits,  and  unconscious  of  her  mis- 
fortunes, she  entered  the  great  house  without  any 
adequate  idea  of  its  dignity,  and  felt  herself  quite 
at  home  the  moment  she  found  something  to  play 
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with.  At  first  the  old  ladies  could  not  exactly  say 
whether  they  were  most  amused  or  most  put  out  by 
the  noisy  frolics  of  their  new  inmate.  Mrs.  Abigail, 
at  least,  felt  considerable  uncertainty  on  the  subject. 
But  Mrs.  Dorothy  soon  found  that  it  added  mate- 
rially to  her  happiness.  For,  although  she  certainly 
was  fidgetted  at  the  unwonted  sight  of  doll's  clothes 
strewed  upon  the  carpet,  and  to  see  the  covers  to 
the  crimson  damask  chair-bottoms  unceremoniously 
pulled  up,  and  left  in  rucks  and  wrinkles,  and 
above  all,  that  the  cat  s  back  was  sometimes  stroked 
the  wrong  way — ^yet,  the  innocent  smiles,  the  playful 
gambols,  and  engaging  prattle  of  the  child  went  to 
her  heart,  and  awoke  sensations  of  delight  and 
tenderness,  which  must  needs  languish,  even  in 
benevolent  minds,  when  it  is  long  since  they  were 
called  into  exercise.  So  much  were  the  good  ladies 
sometimes  amused,  that  the  wind  might  shift  from 
south-east  to  north-west  without  its  being  noted  by 
either  of  them ;  a  thing  unprecedented  heretofore. 
And  often  Mrs.  Abigail  herself  was  so  much  di- 
verted by  her  little  protegee  that  she  has  been 
observed  not  to  gape  more  than  seven  times  during 
a  whole  afternoon. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  things  did  not  go 
on  quite  so  smoothly  as  may  be  imagined.  Mrs. 
Abigail's  grand  object  in  adopting  tlie  little  girl 
was,  that  she  might  train  up  some  body  to  love  her ; 
and  having  heard  that  you  may  teach  a  child  any 
thing,  she  thought  by  taking  one  so  young  she  should 
be  sure  to  succeed  in  her  design.  Accordingly,  she 
resolved  to  instil  it  into  her  youthful  mind,  as  her 
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highest  dfttj,  to  love  her  benefactress ;  and  she  did 
not  fail  by  reiterated  instructions  to  gwe  the  child 
to  understand,  that  for  every  thing  she  eat  and  wore 
and  played  with,  she  was  indebted  to  her  alone. 
Now  it  was  a  little  strange,  that  after  sixty  years' 
experience,  this  good  lady  did  not  know  any  better 
way  of  securing  her  object;  and  that  she  should 
imagine  that  so  very  small  a  sacrifice  as  that  of 
giving  out  a  little  money  from  an  ample  store, 
would  alone  procure  so  invaluable  a  blessing  as  that 
of  the  affection  of  a  fellow-creature. 

Children  are  excellent  physiognomists ;  and  little 
Mary  soon  learnt  to  whom  to  apply  for  any  assistance 
or  sympathy  in  her  play ;  and  she  never  failed,  when 
she  was  tired  or  sleepy,  to  run  and  lay  her  head  on 
Mrs.  Dorothy's  lap.  It  happened  not  unfrequently, 
that  she  was  very  noisy  in  her  mirth :  so  much  so, 
that,  to  use  her  own  expression,  <4t  absolutely  went 
through  and  through  Mrs.  Abigail's  head ;"  and  even 
Mrs.  Dorothy's  did  not  escape  with  impunity.  Now, 
on  these  and  similar  occasions,  when  her  patience 
was  quite  exhausted  (which  generally  happened 
pretty  early)  Mrs.  Abigail  would  begin  to  scold ; 
but  in  spite  of  this,  and  of  Mrs.  Dorothy's  repeated 
admonitions  of '^  Softly !  softly!  my  little  dear  "  the 
little  dear  would  continue  romping  about  till  she  got 
such  a  thorough  trimming  from  Mrs.  Abigail,  as 
made  her  cry  sadly,  and  wish  that  her  own  mamma 
would  come  again.  When  the  storm  was  over,  the 
old  lady  often  relented ;  and  trotting  to  her  china 
closet,  she  would  take  a  sweet  queen,  cake  or  ma- 
caroon (articles  on  which  she  placed  her  chief 
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dependence  in  the  mafiagement  of  the  child)  and 
hold  it  ottt  to  her  with  a  beneficent  smile,  which 
seemed  to  say,  "  Sure  you  must  love  me  now."  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  as  soon  as  Mary  had  devoured 
the  bribe,  she  called  her,  saying,  "  Come  hither,  my 
dear,  come  to  me,  and  tell  me  now,  don't  you  love 
me  ?  "  Retaining  a  lively  remembrance  of  her  recent 
scolding,  the  child  hesitated;  and  on  the  question 
being  repeated,  she  answered,  ''  No/' 

**  Then  you  are  the  most  ungrateful  little  creature 
that  ever  was,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  '<  and  you 
may  take  that  for  your  pains ;"  so  saying,  she  gave 
her  a  smart  box  on  the  ear.  Mary  ran  off  roaring,  and 
hid  her  face  in  Mrs.  Dorothy's  lap.  Mrs.  Dorothy 
knowing  that  would  not  <2b,  raised  her  up,  saying — 
"  O,  now  you  are  a  very  naughty  little  Miss  I 
what,  not  love  poor  Mrs.  Abigail,  that  gives  you  so 
many  pretty  things,  and  such  nice  cakes  I  O  fie  I  I 
am  quite  ashamed  of  you !  Sure  you  love  her,  don't 
you  ?" 

**  I  love  youy**  said  the  child,  **  because  you  don't 
beat  me." 

^  Well,  to  be  sure,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Abigail, 
**  there  is  nothing  but  ingratitude  in  this  world  I 
nothing  else :  old  and  young,  all  alike.  Such  a  little 
ereature  as  that  too,  who  could  have  thought  it !" 

Thus  little  Mary  had  her  troubles,  like  other 
people,  in  the  midst  of  her  apparent  prospedty. 
However,  she  had  a  never-failing  friend  and  solace 
in  Mrs.  Dorothy ;  and  when  they  were  alone,  she 
would  often  throw  her  little  arms  round  her  neck, 
and  kiss  her  repeatedly,  saying — 
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"  I  do  love  you ;  I  do  love  you  very  much,  Mrt. 
DorotyJ'  In  return  Mrs.  Dorothy  used  to  kiss  her 
fondly,  and  say, 

"  And  I  love  you,  my  darling  1  my  jewel  I  my 
pretty  one  I "  never  failing  to  add,  "  but  you  know 
you  must  love  poor  Mrs.  Abigail  too ;  because  she 
is  so  good  to  you,  and  gives  you  such  nice  things." 
At  which  little  Mary  used  to  slide  off  her  lap,  and 
run  away  to  play. 

One  day  Mrs.  Abigail  was  taken  very  ill,  and'  could 
not  leave  her  bed ;  and  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Dorothy 
came  down  to  breakfast  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  What  are  you  crying  for?  "  says  little  Mary. 

'^  Because,  my  dear,  poor  Mrs.  Abigail  is  very  ill, 
and  cannot  come  down  stairs.** 

"  Why  then,  you  know,  we  shall  have  nobody  to 
scold  us  all  day ;  so  why  do  you  cry  for  thtU  /*'  said 
little  Mary. 

In  the  spring  little  Mary  was  attacked  with  the 
measles,  and  had  them  very  severely.  Notwith- 
standing her  ill-nature,  Mrs.  Abigail  was  reaUy  fond 
of  the  child;  and  she  attended  her  in  her  illness 
with  much  solicitude ;  took  her  on  her  lap,  rocked 
her  to  and  fro ;  once  when  she  was  very  restless  she 
spoke  to  her  in  soothing  tones;  and  when  little 
Mary,  in  taking  some  barley-water,  spilt  a  little  oi 
it  over  her  silk  gown,  and  began  to  cry  from  the 
apprehension  of  being  punished  for  it,  Mrs.  Abigail 
said,  **  Never  mind,  love,  I'll  not  be  angry  with  you 
now"  Upon  which  little  Mary  raised  her  head 
looked  up  in  her  face  for  a  moment  with  surprise, 
and  then  said,  "  I  love  you^  n<w,  Mrs,  Abigail." 
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Mrs.  Abigail  looked  surprised  in  her  turn :  she 
pressed  the  child  to  her  bosom  with  unwonted  fond- 
ness; the  tears  came  in  her  eyes;  for  those  few 
words,  uttered  by  a  little  child,  gave  her  more  real 
pleasure  than  any  thing  that  had  happened  to  her 
for  many  a  day.  Being  alone,  she  fell  into  a  deep 
reverie;  but  the  thoughts  of  a  person  unaccustomed 
to  reflection,  are  too  indistinct  and  crude  for  repe- 
tition. However,  the  sense  and  the  substance  of 
her  meditation  was  something  like  this  : — 

'^  What  I  will  one  kind  word,  one  act  of  for- 
bearance and  good  nature,  do  more  than  all  the 
favours  I  have  bestowed  ?  O,  if  I  had  considered 
this  in  early  life — if  I  had  but  seen  that  it  is  not 
money  but  kindness,  not  gifts,  but  good  nature,  that 
purchases  affection,  how  differently  would  my  life 
have  passed  ; — Ah,  sister  Dorothy  1  sister  Dorothy  I 
I  have  had  all  the  money,  but  you  have  had  all  the 
happiness  I  " 


XXVI. 

MAN  AND  ANIMALS. 

Mr.  F.  and  his  children  were  walking  one 
summer's  evening,  in  what  were  famOiarly  called 
the  high  woods.  A  narrow  path  Conducted  them 
through  the  underwood,  where  straggling  branches 
of  the  wild  rose  intercepted  them  at  every  step : 
the  rich  and  variegated  stems  of  the  forest  trees 
were  illumined  here  and  there  in  bright  spots,  by 
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golden  beams  of  the  setting  sun>  which  streamed 
through  the  interstices  of  the  massy  foliage.  Swarms 
of  merry  gnats  danced  in  the  open  spaces  of  the 
wood ;  birds  of  every  note  sang,  in  uninterrupted 
gladness,  amid  its  deep  recesses  ;  the  nimble  squirrel 
was  observed  occasionally  leaping  from  bough  to 
bough ;  and  the  timid  eye  of  the  wild  rabbit  was 
seen  peeping  from  behind  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and 
then,  swiftly  disappearing,  she  escaped  into  her  inac- 
cessible fortresses.  How  happy  are  young  people, 
whose  taste  is  raised  to  the  enjoyment  of  these 
elevated  and  simple  pleasuresi  and  who  find  in  their 
parents,  intelligent  friends,  capable  of  cultivating  this 
taste,  of  inspiring  and  guiding  their  love  of  know- 
ledge, and  of  giWng  a  right  direction  to  both  I 

The  liberty  and  happiness  evidently  enjoyed  by 
the  various  little  inhabitants  of  these  woods,  g^ve 
a  turn  to  the  evening's  conversation,  as  the  party- 
returned  home. 

'<  I  think,V  says  little  Joe,  <<  that  if  I  were  going 
to  be  changed  into  any  thing  else,  I  should  like  best 
to  be  a  rabbit,  and  to  live  in  the  woods ;  they  seem 
so  happy  and  comfortable  here  !  " 

Father.  Can  you  tell  me,  Joe,  what  is  the  great- 
est difference  between  you  and  a  rabbit  ? 

Joe.  Why,  papa,  we  are  as  different  as  can  be. 
Rabbits  have  got  long  ears,  and  four  legs,  and  are 
covered  all  over  with  soft  hair. 

Father,  So  far,  then>  the  rabbit  seems  to  have 
the  advantage  of  you,  for  it  can  run  faster  with  four 
legs  than  you  can  with  only  two  ;  and  its  long  ear^ 
enable  it  to  hear  more  acutely ;  and  it  has  a  warm 
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dress,  ready  made,  without  any  trouble  or  expense : 
now  can  you  think  of  any  thing  in  which  you  are 
better  off  than  the  rabbit  ? 

Joe  was  such  a  very  little  boy  that  he  could  not 
think  of  any  thing ;  but  his  brother  Edward  soon 
answered  for  him,  saying,  "  Why,  we  are  better  off 
than  rabbits,  almost  in  every  thing :  we  can  talk, 
and  laugh,  and  read,  and  write,  and  learn  Latin." 

Father.  It  b  true  the  rabbit  cannot  do  these 
things ;  but  then  she  is  quite  independent  of  them, 
for  she  answers  all  the  purposes  of  her  existence  per- 
fectly well  without  their  assistance.  Richard,  can  you 
give  us  a  more  accurate  account  of  the  difference 
between  Man  and  Animals  ? 

Richard.  I  suppose,  papa,  the  chief  difference  is 
our  having  reason,  and  they  only  instinct 

Father.  But  in  order  to  understand  what  we 
mean  by  the  terms  reason  and  instinct,  I  think  three 
things  may  be  mentioned,  in  which  the  difference 
very  distinctly  appears. 

Richard.  What  are  they,  papa  ? 

Father.  Let  us  first,  to  bring  the  parties  as 
nearly  on  a  level  as  possible,  consider  man  in  a 
savage  state,  wholly  occupied,  like  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  his  tinimal  na- 
ture ;  and  here  the  first  distinction  that  appears 
between  him  and  the  creatures  around  him,  is,  the 
use  of  implemenis, 

Richard.  Ah,  I  should  never  have  thought  of  that 

Father.  When  the  savage  provides  himself  with 
a  hut,  or  a  kraal,  or  a  wigwam,  for  shelter,  or  that 
he  may  store  up  his  provision,  he  does  no  more  than 
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is  done  by  the  rabbit,  the  beaver,  the  bee,  and  birc(s 
of  every  species.  But  the  man  cannot  make  any 
progress  in  this  work  without  something  like  tools, 
however  rude  and  simple  in  their  form :  he  must 
provide  himself  with  an  axe,  even  before  he  can  l€^ 
down  a  tree  for  its  timber  ;  whereas  these  animals 
form  their  burrows,  their  cells,  or  their  nests,  with 
the  most  mathematical  nicety,  with  no  other  tools 
than  those  with  which  nature  has  provided  them. 
In  cultivating  the  ground  also,  man  can  do  nothing 
without  a  spade,  or  a  plough  ;  nor  can  he  reap  what 
he  has  sown,  till  he  has  shaped  an  instrument,  with 
which  to  cut  down  his  harvests.  But  the  animals 
provide  for  themselves  and  their  young  without  an  j 
of  these  things. 

Edward.  Then,  here  again,  the  animals  are  the 
best  off. 

Father.  That  is  not  our  present  inquiry:  now 
for  the  second  distinction :  Man,  in  all  his  operations^ 
makes  miataJces,  animals  make  none. 

Edward.  Do  animals  never  make  mistakes  ? 

Father.  Why,  Edwai^d,  did  you  ever  see  such 
a  thing,  or  hear  of  such  a  thing,  as  a  little  bird 
sitting  disconsolate  on  a  twig,  lamenting  over  her 
half-finished  nest,  and  puzzling  her  little  poll  to 
know  how  to  complete  it  ?  Did  you  ever  see  the 
cells  of  a  bee-hive  in  clumsy  irregular  shapes,  or 
observe  any  thing  like  a  discussion  in  the  little  com* 
munity,  as  if  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  the  architects  ? 

The  boys  laughed,  and  owned  they  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing. 
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Father.  Animals  are  even  better  physicians  than 
we  are,  for  when  they  are  ^11,  they  will,  many  of 
them,  seek  out  some  particular  herb,  which  they  do 
not  use  as  food,  and  which  possesses  a  medicinal 
quality  exactly  suited  to  the  complaint.  Whereas, 
the  whole  CoUege  of  Physicians  will  dispute  for  a 
century,  and  not  at  last  agree  upon  the  virtues  of  a 
single  drug*  Man  undertakes  nothing*  in  which  he 
is  not  more  or  less  puzzled :  he  must  try  numberless 
experiments  before  he  can  bring  his  undertakings  to 
any  thing  like  perfection ;  and  these  experiments 
imply  a  succession  of  mistakes*  Even  the  simplest 
operations  of  domestic  life  are  not  well  performed 
without  some  experience;  and  the  term  of  man's 
life  is  half  wasted,  before  he  has  done  with  his  mis-> 
takes,  and  begins  to  profit  by  his  lessons.         / 

Edward.  Then,  papa,  how  is  it?  for,  after  all,  we 
are  better  than  animals. 

Father.  Observe,  then,  our  third  distinction, 
which  is,  that  animals  make  no  improvements : 
while  the  knowledge,  and  the  skill,  and  the  success 
of  man  are  perpetually  on  the  increase.  The  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  of  one  generation,  are, 
through  the  medium  of  literature,  handed  down  to 
succeeding  ones;  so  that  the  accumulated  expe- 
rience of  all  former  ages  and  nations  is  ready  for  our 
use,  before  we  begin  to  think  and  act  for  ourselves* 
The  result  of  which  is,  that  the  most  learned  and 
ingenious  amongst  the  ancient  philosophers,  Ari- 
stotle, or  Archimedes,  might  learn  in  an  hour,  from  a 
modem  school-boy,  more  than  the  laborious  study 
of  their  lives  could  enable  them  to  discover. 
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Richard.  Well,  I  am  glad  we  have  thought  of 
fomethiiig  at  last,  to  prove  that  men  are  wiser  than 
rabbits* 

Father.  Herein  appears  the  difference  between 
what  we  call  instinct  and  reason.    Animals,  in  all 
their  operations,  follow  the  first  impulse  of  nature, 
or  that  inyariable  law  which  God  has  implanted 
in  them.    In  all  they  do  undertake,  therefore,  their 
works  are  more  perfect  and  regular  than  those  of 
men.     But  man,  having  been  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  thinking  or  reasoning  about  what  he  does, 
although  (being  an  imperfect  and  fallible  creature) 
this  liberty  exposes  him  to  mistake,  and  is  perpe- 
tually leading  him  into  error;  yet  by  patience, 
perseverance,  and  industry,  and  by  long  experience, 
he  at  last  achieves  what  angels  may,  perhaps,  behold 
with  admiration.     A  bird's  nest  is  indeed  a  perfect 
and  beautiful  structure ;  yet  the  nest  of  a  swallow 
pf  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  at  all  more  com- 
modious, or  elegant,  than  those  that  were  built  amid 
the  rafters  of  Noah's  ark.    But  if  we  compare  (I 
will  not  say  Adam's  bower,  for  that  was  doubtless 
in  the  finest  style  of  nature's  own  architecture)  but 
if  we  compare  the  wigwam  of  the  North  American 
Indian,  with  the  temples  and  palaces  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  we  then  shall  see  to  what  man's 
mistaheSf  rectified  and  improved  upon,  conduct  him. 
Animals  can  provide  for  their  wants,  and  for  those 
of  their  offspring,  with  the  utmost  adroitness  ;  and 
just  so  much,  and  no  more,  did  their  antediluvian 
ancestry :  while  man,  after  having  provided  for  his 
first  necessities,  emerging  gradually  from  the  savage 
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state,  begins  to  cultivate  poetry  and  music,  proceeds 
to  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences,  unknown 
and  unthought  of  by  his  rude  forefathers,  till  (in 
humble  imitation  of  the  works  of  God  himself)  he 
gives  exquisite  construction  to  the  rudest  materials 
which  nature  has  left  for  his  use ;  supplying  those 
artificial  wants  and  wishes,  for  which  it  was  beneath 
her  dignity  to  provide ;  and  while  his  hand  thus  ex- 
ecutes all  that  is  ingenious  and  beautiful,  his  thought 
glances  at  all  that  is  magnificent  and  sublime. 


XXVII. 
THE  WORM  AND  THE  SNAIL. 

A  FABLB. 

A  LITTLE  worm  too  close  that  played 
In  contact  with  a  gardener's  spade, 
Writhing  about  in  sudden  pain. 
Perceived  that  he  was  cut  in  twain ; 
His  nether  half,  left  short  and  free, 
Much  doubting  its  identity. 
However,  when  the  shock  was  past, 
New  circling  rings  were  formed  so  faat, 
By  nature's  hand  which  fails  her  never;* 
That  soon  he  was  as  long  as  ever. 
But  yet  the  insult  and  the  pain, 
This  little  reptile  did  retain, 
In  what,  in  man,  is  called  the  brain. 

One  fine  spring  evening,  bright  and  wet, 
Ere  yet  the  April  sun  was  set, 
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When  slimy  reptiles  crawl  and  coil 
Forth  from  the  soft  and  humid  soil. 
He  left  his  subterranean  clay 
To  move  along  the  gravelly  way ; 
Where  suddenly  his  course  was  stopt 
By  something  on  the  path  that  dropt ; 
When,  with  precaution  and  surpiise. 
He  straight  shrunk  up  to  half  his  size. 
.  That  'twas  a  stone  was  first  his  notion, 
But  soon  discovering  locomotion. 
He  recognised  the  coat  of  mail, 
And  wary  antlers  of  a  snail, 
Which  some  young  rogue  (we  beg  his  pardon} 
Had  flung  into  his  neighbour's  garden. 

The  snail,  all  shattered  and  infirm, 
Deplored  his  fate,  and  told  the  worm. 
**  Alas  I "  says  he,  "  I  know  it  well. 
All  this  is  owing  to  my  shell : 
They  could  not  send  me  up  so  high, 
Describing  circles  in  the  sky. 
But  that,  on  this  account,  'tis  known 
I  bear  resemblance  to  a  stone  : 
Would  I  could  rid  me  of  my  case^ 
And  find  a  tenant  for  the  place ! 
I'll  make  it  known  to  all  my  kin  ; — 
*  This  house  to  let — inquire  within.' " 

*^  Good  I"  says  the  worm, "  the  bargain's  struck; 
I  take  it,  and  admire  my  luck : 
That  shell,  from  which  you'd  fain  be  free. 
Is  just  the  very  thing  for  me. 
Oft  have  I  wished,  when  danger  calls. 
For  such  impervious  castle  walls. 
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Both  for  defence  and  shelter  madei 
From  greedy  crow,  and  murderous  spade : 
Yes,  neighbour  snail,  I'll  hire  the  room. 
And  pay  my  rent  when  strawberries  come." 
"  Do,"  says  the  snaili  ''  and  I'll  declare. 
You'll  find  the  place  in  good  repair 
With  winding  ways  that  will  not  fail 
To  accommodate  your  length  of  tail." 
(This  fact  the  wily  rogue  concealing — 
The  fall  had  broken  in  his  ceiling.) 
"  O,"  says  the  sanguine  worm,  "  I  knew 
That  I  might  safely  deal  with  you.*' 
Thus  was  the  tenement  transferred. 
And  that  without  another  word. 

Off  went  the  snail  in  houseless  plight ; 
Alas  I  it  proved  a  frosty  night. 
And  ere  a  peep  of  morning  light, 
One  wish  supreme  he  found  prevail ; — 
In  all  the  world  this  foolish  snail 
Saw  nothing  he  would  like  so  well — 
Which  was — ^that  he  had  got  a  shell. 
But  soon  for  this  he  ceased  to  sigh : 
A  little  duck  came  waddling  by, 
Who  having  but  a  youthful  bill, 
Had  ventured  not  so  large  a  pill 
(E'en  at  imperious  hunger's  ctdl) 
As  this  poor  reptile,  house  and  all. 
But  finding  such  a  dainty  bite 
All  ready  to  his  appetite, 
Down  went  the  snail,  whose  last  lament, 
Mourned  his  deserted  tenement. 

Meantime  the  worm  had  spent  his  strength 
In  vain  attempts  to  curl  his  length 
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His  small  apartment*s  space  about ; 

For  head  or  tail  mast  needs  stick  oat 

Now,  if  this  last  was  left,  'twas  more 

£xposed  to  danger  than  before, 

And  'twould  be  vastly  strange,  he  said» 

To  sit  in  doors  without  one's  head. 

Alas  I  he  now  completely  bears 

The  unknown  weight  of  household  cares ; 

And  wishes  much  some  kind  beholder 

Would  take  the  burthen  off  his  shoulder* 

Now  broke  the  dawn ;  and  soon  with  fear, 
Feeling  the  shock  of  footsteps  near, 
He  tried  to  reach  that  wished-for  goal, 
The  shelter  of  a  neighbouring  hole ; 
Which  proved,  when  danger  threatened  sore, 
A  certain  refuge  heretofore. 
But  failed  him  now  this  last  resort : 
His  new  appendage  stopt  him  short ; 
For  all  his  efforts  would  not  do 
To  force  it  in,  or  drag  it  through. 
Oh  then,  poor  worm  I  what  words  can  say 
How  much  he  wished  his  shell  away  I 
But  wishes  all  were  vain,  for  oh  I 
The  garden  roller,  dreaded  foe  ! 
Came  growling  by,  and  did  not  fail 
To  crush  our  hero,  head  and  tail, 
— Just  when  the  duck  devoured  the  snaiL 


Thus  says  the  fable : — learn  from  hence. 
It  argues  want  of  common  sense, 
To  think  our  trials  and  our  labours, 
Harder  and  heavier  than  our  neighboursV 
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Or  that  'twould  lighten  toils  and  cares, 
To  give  them  ours  in  change  JTor  theirs : 
For  whether  man^s  appointed  lot 
Be  really  equalized  or  not, 
(A  point  we  need  not  now  discuss,) 
Habit  makes  ours  the  best  to  us. 


XXVIIL 
NOW  AND  THEN. 

In  distant  days  of  wild  romance, 

Of  magic  mist  and  fable ; 
When  stones  could  argue,  trees  advance, 

And  brutes  to  talk  were  able ; 
When  shrubs  and  flowers  were  said  to  preach. 
And  manage  all  the  parts  of  speech : 

Twas  then,  no  doubt,  if  'twas  at  all, 
(But  doubts  we  need  not  mention) 

That  THEN  and  now,  two  adverbs  small. 
Engaged  in  sharp  contention ; 

But  how  they  made  each  other  hear. 

Tradition  doth  not  make  appear. 

Then,  was  a  sprite  of  subtle  frame, 

With  rainbow  tints  invested  ;  . 
On  clouds  of  dazzling  light  she  came 

And  stars  her  forehead  crested ; 
Her  sparkling  eye  of  azure  hue. 
Seemed  borrowed  from  the  distant  blue. 

Now,  rested  on  the  solid  earth. 
And  sober. was  her  vesture ; 
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She  seldom  either  grief  or  mirth 
Expressed  by  word  or  gesture ; 
Composed,  sedate,  and  firm  she  stodd, 
And  looked  industrious,  calm,  and  good. 

Then,  sang  a  wild,  fantastic  song. 

Light  as  the  gale  she  flies  on : 
Still  stretching,  as  she  sailed  along, 

Towards  the  fair  horizon ; 
Where  clouds  of  radiance,  fringed  with  gold. 
O'er  hills  of  emerald  beauty  rolled. 

Now,  rarely  raised  her  sober  eye 

To  view  that  golden  distance ; 
Nor  let  one  idle  minute  fly 

In  hope  of  t hen's  assistance ; 
But  still,  with  busy  hands,  she  stood, 
Intent  on  doing  present  good. 

She  ate  the  sweet  but  homely  fare 
That  passing  moments  brought  her; 

Wliile  then,  expecting  dainties  rare, 
Despised  such  bread  and  water : 

And  waited  for  the  fruits  and  flowers 

Of  future,  still  receding  hours. 

Now,  venturing  once  to  ask  her  why, 

She  answered  with  invective ; 
And  pointed,  as  she  made  reply, 

Towards  that  long  perspective 
Of  years  to  come,  in  distance  blue. 
Wherein  she  meant  to  live  and  do. 

**  Alas,"  says  she,  "  how  hard  you  toil  I 
With  undiverted  sadness : 
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Behold  yon  land  of  wine  and  oil — 
Those  sunny  hills  of  gladness ; 
Those  joys  I  wait  with  eager  brow:" — 
'*  And  so  you  always  will,"  said  now. 

*'  That  fairy  land  that  looks  so  real, 

Recedes  as  you  pursue  it ; 
Thus  while  you  wait  for  times  ideal, 

I  take  my  work  and  do  it ; 
Intent  to  form,  when  time  is  gone, 
A  pleasant  past  to  look  upon." 

*'  Ah,  well,"  said  then,  "  I  envy  not 

Your  dull  fatiguing  labours  ; 
Aspiring  to  a  brighter  lot, 

With  thousands  of  my  neighbours. 
Soon  as  I  reach  that  golden  hill ;" — 
"  But  that,"  says  now,  "  you  never  will.** 

**  And  e'en  suppose  you  should,"  said  she 
("  Though  mortal  ne'er  attained  it)— 

Your  nature  you  must  change  with  me 
The  moment  you  had  gained  it :" 

Since  hope  fulfilled  (you  must  allow) 

Turns  now  to  then,  and  then  to  now." 


XXIX. 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  OF  LEARNING. 

The  temple  of  knowledge,  that  spacious  and 
magnificent  structure,  towards  which  so  many  weary 
steps  have  been  directed,  appears  at  this  moment  a 

G  O 
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bright  object  in  the  distant  horizon.  The  setting 
son  now  illaminating  its  &ir  marble  oc^amns,  reveals 
something  of  its  el^anoe  and  s]doidoar.  Having 
pitched  mj  tent  beneath  a  spreading  shade,  in  order 
to  take  needful  repose*  I  have  amused  my^aelf  by 
noting  down  some  of  the  adventures  that  befell  me, 
more  especially  in  the  early  part  of  my  pilgrimage : 
although,  being  now  advanced  in  years,  and  having 
commenced  this  adventure  in  early  childhood,  I  re- 
tain but  an  imperfect  remembrance  of  many  cir- 
cumstances, and  can  offer  no  more  than  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  journey. 

Nothing  could  be  more  easy  and  agreeable  than 
my  condition,  when  I  was  first  summoned  to  set  out 
on  this  career.  Sporting  upon  flowery  lawns,  sur- 
rounded with  glittering  baubles,  overwhelmed  with 
caresses,  and  meeting  smiles  in  eveiy  fiice.  Strange 
was  the  hour  when  I  was  snatched  from  the  midst 
of  these  indnlgendes,  to  commence  a  toilsome  pil- 
grimage ;  though  at  that  time  litde  aware  of  the 
lengthened  and  diificnlt  course  that  lay  before  me. 
It  was  not,  however,  without  letting  fall  a  few  omi- 
nous tears  that  I  set  the  first  step.  Several  com- 
panions of  my  own  age  and  condition  accompanied 
me  in  the  outset ;  and  we  travelled  pleasantly  toge- 
ther a  good  part  of  the  way. 

Our  path,  at  first,  lay  through  a  ploughed  field, 
which  we  no  sooner  entered  than  we  were  accosted 
by  three  diminutive  strangers,  who  assumed  a  for- 
midable aspect  towards  us.  These  we  presently 
discovered  to  be  the  advanced  guard  of  a  Liliputian 
army,  which  was  seen  advancing  towards  us  in  battle 
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array.  Their  forms  were  singularly  grotesque; 
some  were  striding  across  the  path,  others  standing 
with  their  arms  akimbo,  some  hanging  down  their 
heads,  others  quite  erect,  some  standing  on  one  leg, 
others  on  two,  and  one,  strange  to  say,  on  three ; 
another  had  his  arms  crossed,  and  one  was  remark- 
ably crooked ;  some  were  very  slender,  and  others 
as  broad  as  they  were  long.  But  notwithstanding 
this  diversity  of  figure,  when  they  were  all  marshalled 
in  line  of  battle,  they  had  a  very  orderly  and  regular 
appearance.  Feeling  disconcerted  by  their  numbers, 
we  were  presently  for  sounding  a  retreat ;  but  being 
urged  forward  by  our  guide,  we  ^soon  mastered  the 
three  who  led  the  van,  and  this  gave  us  spirit  to  en* 
counter  the  main  army,  who  were  conquered  to  a 
man  before  we  left  the  field.  We  had  scarcely  taken 
breath  after  this  victory,  when,  to  our  no  small 
dismay,  we  descried  a  strong  reinforcement  of  the 
enemy  stationed  on  the  opposite  side.  These  were 
exactly  equal  in  number  to  the  former  army,  but 
vastly  superior  in  size  and  stature ;  they  were,  in 
fact,  a  race  of  giants,  thougli  of  the  same  species 
with  the  others,  and  were  cffpitaMy  accoutred  for  the 
onset.  Their  appearance  discouraged  us  greatly  at 
first ;  but  we  found  their  strength  was  not  propor- 
tioned to  their  size ;  and  having  acquired  much  skill 
and  courage  by  the  late  engagement,  we  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  subduing  them,  and  passed  off  the  field 
in  triumph.  After  this  we  were  perpetually  engaged 
with  small  bands  of  the  enemy,  no  longer  extended 
in  line  of  battle^  but  in  small  detachments,  of  two, 
three,  and  four  in  a  company ;  we  had  some  tough 
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work  hcrC)  and  now  and  then  they  were  too  many 
for  U8.  Having  annoyed  us  thus  for  a  time,  they 
began  to  form  themselves  into  close  columns,  six 
or  eight  abreast ;  but  we  had  now  attained  so  much 
addressy  that  they  were  no  longer  very  formidable 
to  us. 

Notwithstanding  these  frequent  skinrishes,  we 
were,  on  the  whole,  well  pleased  with  our  road.  It 
lay,  for  the  most  part,  through  a  verdant  and  flowery 
district,  and  we  had  many  intervab  of  relaxation 
and  repose. 

After  continuing  this  route  for  a  considerable  way, 
the  face  of  the  country  suddenly  changed,  and  we 
began  to  enter  upon  a  vast  succession  of  snowy 
plains,  where  we  were  each  furnished  with  a  certain 
light  weapon,  peculiar  to  the  country,  which  we 
flourished  continually,  and  with  which  we  made 
many  light  strokes,  and  some  desperate  ones.  The 
waters  hereabouts  were  dark  and  brackish,  sLnd  the 
snowy  surface  of  the  plain  was  often  defaced  by 
them.  Probably  we  were  now  on  the  borders  of 
the  Black  Sea*  These  plains  we  traversed,  across 
and  across,  for  many  a  day. 

Upon  quitting  this  district  the  country  became 
far  more  dreary ;  it  appeared  nothing  but  a  dry 
and  sterile  desert,  the  soil  being  remarkably  hard 
and  slaty.  Here  we  saw  many  curious  figures,  but 
we  soon  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  desert 
were  mere  ciphers ;  sometimes  they  appeared  in  vast 
numbers,  which  were  again  suddenly  diminished. 

Our  road,  after  this,  wound  through  a  rugged  and 
hilly  country,  which  was  divided  into  nine  principal 
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parts  or  districts,  each  under  a  distinct  govemor; 
and  these  again  were  reduced  into  endless  sub- 
divisions. Some  of  them  we  were  obliged  to  decline; 
it  was  not  a  little  puzzling  to  perceive  the  intricate 
ramifications  of  the  paths  in  these  parts.  Here, 
the  natives  spoke  several  dialects,  which  rendered 
our  intercourse  with  them  very  perplexing.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  confessed,  that  every  step  we  set  in 
this  country  was  less  fatiguing  and  more  interesting. 
Our  course  at  first  lay  all  up  hill,  and  when  we  had 
proceeded  to  a  certain  height,  the  distant  country, 
which  was  most  richly  variegated,  opened  finely  to 
our  view :  and  the  atmosphere  at  this  elevation  was 
so  clear,  that  we  were  able  to  discern  several  very 
remote  countries,  and  were  gratified  with  a  distant 
view  of  many  celebrated  antiquities. 

I  must  not,  however,  omit  here  to  mention  a  cir- 
cumstance which  occasioned  no  little  mortification 
and  chagrin  to  some  of  bur  party.  The  hills  we  were 
now  climbing  were  so  lofty  and  romantic,  and  the 
prospects  appeared  to  us  so  (extensive,  that  several 
of  us  were  of  opinion,  that  ascending  a  few  more 
heights  would  bring  us  to  our  journey's  end ;  and  a 
gaudy  and  contemptible  ■  pagoda,  that  stood  on  a 
neighbouring  summit,  was  actually  mistaken  by  us 
for  the  temple  of  knowledge  itself.  Under  this 
idea,  many  of  our  party  rushed  on  with  an  air  of 
triumph  ;  at  the  same  tinie  regarding  with  looks  of 
great  contempt,  several  parties  of  pilgrims  whom 
we  observed  still  patiently  trudging  along  in  the  val- 
lies  below.  Jiist  as  we  were  loudly  congratulating 
ourselves  on  this  speedy  termination  of  our  travels, 
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and  admiring  the  gay  and  superficial  gilding  that 
adorned  this  edifice,  we  were  accosted  by  a  vene- 
rable man,  who  having  with  a  smile  of  pity  disclosed 
to  us  our  mistake,  requested  us  to  follow  him,  while 
he  led  us  to  the  furthest  sunamit  of  the  hill ;  where 
he  desired  us  to  observe  a  range  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, which  appeared  like  faint  clouds  in  the  distant 
horizon. 

^*  Youths,"  said  he,  ^'  believe  me,  it  will  be  long 
ere  you  reach  the  nearest  summit  of  that  sublime 
range :  perhaps  the  patience  of  some  of  you  may 
be  exhausted  before  you  even  approach  their  bases; 
but,  be  assured,  that  if  you  should  attidn  that 
elevation,  you  will,  even  from  thence,  only  be  able 
to  gain  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  temple,  which  is 
situated  on  one  of  a  far  loftier  and  more  remote 
chain.  Be  not  disconcerted,  you  are  not  the  first 
novices  who  have  mistaken  this  glittering  and  tawdry 
place  for  that  sublime  structure:  some  I  have  known 
who  could  never  be  persuaded  of  their  error,  but, 
under  the  idea  of  having  attained  the  end  of  their 
pilgrimage,  have  run  in  this  low  neighbourhood  all 
their  days.  I,  myself,"  continued  he,  '^  have  been  a 
pilgrim  from  my  childhood,  but  have  never  been  able 
to  reach  the  desired  goal.  I  have  now  retraced  my 
steps  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  am  waiting 
here  the  arrival  of  some  zealous  pilgrims  from  the 
valleys,  whom  I  have  undertaken  to  conduct  by 
the  nearest  route,  as  far  towards  the  temple  as  I 
am  myself  acquainted  with  the  road." 

Some  of  our  number,  ingenuously  acknowledging 
our  error,  thanked  the  sage  for  his  information; 
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while  others  treated  him  as  a  conceited  impostor. 
At  this  place  a  great  variety  of  roads  meet;  and 
here  it  is  usual  for  parties  to  disband,  each  indi- 
vidual taking  that  path  which  best  suits  his  taste  or 
convenience.  I  accordingly  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  my  companions,  with  the  lively  hope, 
mutually  expressed,  of  meeting  tiiem  all  at  length 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  temple  of  knowledge. 
The  path  I  now  chose  was  remarkably  steep  and 
difficult  of  ascent;  yet  it  seemed  to  me  the  most 
inviting.  I  travelled  chiefly  by  night,  keeping  my 
eye  in  an  upward  direction,  and  guiding  my  course 
by  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This 
favourite  track,  with  occasional  deviations  into  lanes 
and  meads,  belonging  to  the  same  district,  I  have 
continued  to  pursue  to  the  present  moment.  The 
range  of  magnificent  mountains,  mentioned  by  our 
early  director,  now  begins  to  present  itself  to  my 
longing  view,  in  broad  lights  and  boldtoutlines,  and, 
as  I  mentioned  above,  the  temple  itself,  situated  on 
the  loftiest  of  them  all,  is  visible  in  a  favourable 
atmosphere.  But  I  now  often  call  to  mind  the 
words  of  that  venerable  guide,  and  begin  to  en- 
tertain serious  apprehensions  diat  there  is  some,  at 
present,  impassable  boundary,  which  divides  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  temple  from  these  lower 
regions.  And  should  I)  upon  a  nearer  approach, 
find  this  to  be  the  case,  my  intention  is  contentedly 
to  take  up  my  abode  in  some  verdant  valley  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain  watered  by  a  pure  stream  from 
the  sacred  height,  which  may  allay  my  burning 
thirst,  and  invigorate  my  wearied  spirits ;   and  I 
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shall  feel  perfectly  reconciled  to  this  delay  by  two 
considerations ;  first,  that  my  past  travels  and  labours 
would  be  well  rewarded,  if  they  had  answered  no 
other  end  than,  that  of  rectifying  the  mistaken  ideas 
formed  by  those  who  never  proceed  far  on  this 
pilgrimage,  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  journey, 
and  the  actual  situation  of  the  edifice;,  each  one 
supposing  it  to  be  reared  on  some  spot  within  the 
limits  of  his  bounded  hori/on.  And  secondly,  the 
full  persuasion  I  entertiun,  that  whenever  I  am 
summoned  to  ford  the  deep  and  dark  stream  which 
it  is  generally  supposed  surrounds  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  I  shall  obtain  easv  and  direct  access  to 
the  most  sacred  recesses  of  the  temple. 


XXX. 

A  LIBERAL  TASTE. 

I 

Mr.  W ^  a  gentleman  of  affluent  fortune, 

who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  populous  city, 
took  a  benevolent  pleasure  in  encouraging  young 
persons  of  merit  and  genius,  by  his  attentions  and 
assistance.  He  kept  a  hospitable  table  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word:  that  is,  one.  that  was  oftener 
surrounded  by  deserving  individuals  rising  from 
obscurity,  or  struggling  with  difficulties,  than  by  per^ 
sons  of  his  own  rank  and  consequence,  from  whom 
he  might  receive  the  same  again.  In  addition  to 
the  generous  motives  which  chiefly  influenced  him 
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in  SO  doing,  he  was  giad  of  the  opportunity  of 
introducing  his  children  to  the  society  of  persons 
from  whom  he  rightly  judged  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  learn  something  useful,  and  to  be  stimulated 
to  exertion,  than  by  the  desultory  discourse  which 
commonly  prevails  in  more  polite  parties. 

One  day  a  small  company,  consisting  chiefly  of 
young  men  of  the  above  description,  was  assembled 

at  Mr.  W *s  house.     One  of  these  had  lately 

returned  from  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  whither  he 
had  accompanied  a  young  nobleman  in  the  capacity 
of  tutor.  In  the  course  of  the  excursion,  he  had 
made  a  collection  of  fossils  and  minerals,  which  he 
promised  to  exhibit  this  evening  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  Mr.  W 's  children.     The  young  man, 

who  was  devoted  to  his  favourite  study,  expatiated 
on  the  various  names,  families,  and  properties  of  his 
sifecimens  with  a  genuine  enthusiasm,  which  pre- 
vented his  perceiving  that  all  the  spectators  were 
not  equally  interested.  There  was  a  pale  youth, 
looking  on  from  motives  of  complaisance,  who 
evinced,  sometimes  by  suppressed  yawns,  and  some- 
times by  a  half  concealed  smile,  his  entire  distaste 
for,  if  not  contempt  of,  the  exhibition.  This  was  a 
young  poet. 

^^  Is  it  possible,"  thought  he  to  himself,  ^^  that  a 
man  of  education  should  have  gazed  on  Alpine 
scenery — have  trod  the  classic  ground  of  Italy  and 
Greece — visited  the  very  abodes  of  the  muses,  and 
wandered  amid  the  magnificent  ruins  of  antiquity — 
amid  all  that  is  immortalized  by  history  and  conse- 
crated by  poetry,  to  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
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collecting  a  few  shining  pebbles,  and  pieces  of 
crumbling  chalk  T* 

These  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  inquiries 
of  another  of  the  party,  a  rising  artist,  who  when 
the  geologist  was  showing  a  particular  species  of 
marble,  found  near  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome,  inquired  whether  he  had  visited  the  Vatican; 
and  whether  he  was  not  infinitely  gratified  by  the 
rare  specimens  of  ancient  and  modem  art,  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  The  geologist  replied,  that  he 
certainly  was  highly  gratified ;  but  added,  that  having, 
for  his  own  part,  little  acquaintance  with  the  arts, 
he  could  not,  of  course,  derive  that  degree  of  grati- 
fication from  what  he  saw,  which  others  might  have 
done ;  as  well  as  that  his  time  was  so  much  occupied 
by  that,  which  he  confessed  was  his  favourite  pursuit, 
that  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  attention  to  those 
things  which  he  was  conscious  they  merited. 

Here  the  poet  and  the  artist  exchanged  a  look ; 
and  when  the  exhibition  was  over,  they  entered  into 
discussion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  painting  and 
poetry ;  each  warmly  maintaining  the  superiority  of 
his  favourite  study.  The  geologist  took  no  share 
in  the  argument ;  but  he  looked  chagrined  that  the 
conversation  was  so  soon  diverted  from  the  subject 
most  interesting  to  himself.  One  of  the  company, 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  lately  making  some 
curious  and  successful  experiments  in  chemistry, 
availed  himself  of  a  momentary  pause  in  the  dis- 
cussion, to  suggest  the  superior  claims  of  scientific 
studies,  compared  with  literature  and  the  fine  arts ; 
observing,  that  science  must  ever  take  the  pre- 
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cedence,  in  point  of  utility,  of  those  pursuits  whose 
object  is  merely  to  address  the  imagination;  and 
that  a  single  discovery  in  natural  philosophy  must 
conduce  more  to  the  real  benefit  of  mankind,  than 
all  the  admired  productions  of  wit  and  genius. 

Upon  this,  the  poet  and  the  artiAt,  forgetting  their 
late  disagreement,  united  their  forces  against  the 
man  of  experiment;  who,  whatever  might  be  the 
justness  of  his  argument^  was  soon  defeated  by  the 
eloquence  of  the  poet,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
artist;  each  expatiating  with  more  warmth  than 
good  breeding,  on  the  very  inferior  kind  and  degree 
of  genius  (if  genius  it  might  be  called)  exercised 
in  t|ie  patient  researchea  of  the  naturalist,  than  is 
displayed  by  one  masterly  touch  of  the  pencil  or 
the  pen. 

Mr.  W y  who  was  repeatedly  appealed  to  on 

both  sides,  withheld  any  decided  opinion,  only  occa- 
sionally interfering  when  the  laws  of  fairness  and 
candour  seemed  to  be  infringed.  At  a  rather  late 
hour  the  party  broke  up,  each  one,  according  to  the 
common  result  of  controversy,  confirmed  in  his 
opinion,  and  strengthened  in  his  prejudices. 

The  next  morning,  when  Mr.  W was  sur- 
rounded by  his  children,  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
evening  was  thus  renewed  by  Edward. 

<*  Papa,  why  did  you  not  say,  last  night,  who 
you  thought  in  the  right  about  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy ?" 

Father.  I  wished  rather  to  hear  my  young 
friends  discuss  the  subject  without  restraint. 

Charles.  Well  then,  tell  us  now  what  you  really 
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think,  for  we  have  been  arguing  about  it  this  mom- 
ingy  and  we  are  each  of  a  diiSerent  opinion. 

Father.  Then,  without  inquiring  what  jour  opi- 
nions are,  I  can  pronounce  them  to  be  all  wrong 
ones. 

Charles.  How  so,  papa  ? 

Father.  Suppose  a  company  of  artisans  engaged 
in  building  a  house,  were  to  enter  into  a  similar 
dispute  respecting  the  comparative  importance  of 
their  trades ;  carpenter  and  mason,  vers^  painter, 
glazier,  and  paper-hanger :  what  would  you  say  to 
such  a  discussion  ? 

Edward.  I  should  think  it  a  very  ridiculous  one, 
because  all  those  trades  are  equally  necessary  in 
building  a  house,  and  making  it  comfortable. 

Father.  Very  true ;  and  yet  it  was  not  foolish 
but  wise  in  those  diiSerent  individuals  to  choose  each 
for  himself  a  particular  craft,  best  suited  to  his  incli- 
nation and  circumstances.  And  you  must  observe, 
that  the  perfection  to  which  the  arts  of  life  are 
brought  in  civilized  countries,  is  owing  to  this  very 
circumstance,  the  division  of  labour,  or  one  man  de- 
voting all  his  time  and  ingenuity  to  one  particular 
branch. 

Edward.  Then,  why  would  it  be  ridiculous 
for  them  to  maintain  the  superiority  of  their  own 
trades  ? 

Father.  Because  it  would  show  narrowness  of 
mind  not  to  allow  that  other  employments  might  be 
equally  useful,  necessary,  and  respectable  with  that 
particular  one  of  which  each  had  made  choice.  Now 
this  want  of  liberality  is  much  more,  inexcusable 
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in  men  of  education,  because  it  is  the  very  end  and 
grand  use  of  education,  to  enlarge  and  liberalize 
the  views.  And  it  is  in  fact  found,  that  just  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  universality  of  a  man's 
knowledge,  is  the  candour  and  generosity  of  his 
mind,  in  estimating  the  attainments,  and  inspecting 
the  pursuits  of  others.  It  is  also  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  true  genius,  to  admire  whatever  is 
admirable,  although  in  a  sphere  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  its  own  individual  operations  ;  it  is  interested 
in  the  achievements,  and  it  sympathizes  in  the  suc- 
cess of  every  species  of  human  ingenuity.  Our 
friends  who  were  with  us  last  evening,  were  most  ot 
them  young ;  this  must  plead  their  excuse  for  the 
bigotry  of  their  sentiments.  Some  of  them  also, 
though  ingenious  in  their  own  departments,  are  but 
partially  informed ;  having  laboured  under  disadvan- 
tages in  their  early  education  :  as  they  grow  older, 
and  acquire  more  knowledge,  their  taste  will  become 
less  confined.  To  devote  our  chief  attention  to  one 
particular  pursuit,  best  suited  to  our  talents  and 
opportunities,  is  the  only  way  to  success  ;  but  then 
whatever  this  pursuit  may  be,  if  we  would  aspire  to 
the  character  of  the  philosopher,  and  of  the  gentleman, 
we  must,  at  the  same  time,  furnish  our  minds  with  that 
general  knowledge,  which  will  lead  us  to  allow  tlieir 
full  value  and  importance  to  the  studies  of  other  men. 
Edward.  But,  papa,  after  all,  must  there  not  be 
a  real  difference  in  the  importance  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  ?  would. not  a  country  be  much  worse  off, 
for  instance,  if  there  were  no  philosophers,  than  if 
there  were  no  poets  in  it  ? 
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Charles.  And  yet  I  have  heard  papa  sblJj  that 
the  very  first  step  towards  civilisation  in  most  coun- 
tries, has  been  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and  music 

Father.   There  are,  beyond  a  doubt,  some  arts 
and  some  descriptions  of  knowledge  more  essential 
than  others  to  the  welfare  of  a  country ;  and  yet 
this  depends  much  more  on  the  combination  of  all, 
than  on  the  cultivation  even  of  the  most  important: 
all  therefore  are  deserving,  in  this  view,  of  equal 
respect.   And  while  we  may  admit,  that  the  taste  of 
some  men  is  of  a  nobler  order  than  that  of  others, 
we  must  rejoice  that  all  are  not  gifted  with  the  most 
elevated,  for,  in  that  case,  I  believe  we  should  all 
starve  upon  star-gazing.     But  let  us  noty  after  all, 
forget  to  remark,  the  vast  difference  between  even 
an  exclusive  and  narrow  devotedness  to  any  one 
pursuit,  and  that  want  of  real  interest  in  any,  which 
is  far  more  prevalent  in  society.     Believe  me,  my 
dear  boys,  that  a  man  who  is  engaged  in  any  of  the 
most  humble  and  insignificant  researches  of  art  or 
science,  however  low  his  station  may  be,  is  far  more 
respectable,  and  unspeakably  happier,  than  they  who 
live  only  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  dress,  to  take  their 
pleasure,  or  to  display  their  affluence.   Among  these 
persons  indeed,  we  frequently  meet  with  those  who 
profess  a  general  acquaintance  with  science;  who 
have  its  nomenclature  by  rote,  and  who  are  far  more 
ready  and  voluble  in  using  the  cant  terms  of  art, 
than  those  who  are  really  devoted  to  it    Yes,  there 
is   a  thing  more  despicable  than  even  voluntary 
ignorance  ;   I  mean  the  affectation  of  taste  and 
knowledge — a  pretension  to  admire  and  to  under- 
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stand  the  works  of  genius,  without  a  spark  of 
genuine  feeling  or  of  true  taste*  The  utmost  ex- 
travagance of  enthusiasm  in  a  favourite  pursuit,  is 
beyond  comparison  preferable  to  this* 

Edward.  Describe  true  taste  to  us,  papa,  in  a 
few  woidi. 

Father.  That  would  require  some  thought 
However,  we  might  generally  say  of  it,  that  while 
it  will  stoop  to  inspect  and  to  admire  the  most 
minute  and  laborious  operations  of  ingenuity,  and 
while  it  feels  an  interest  and  sympathy  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  it  returns  with  a  natural  bias 
towards  that  which  is  most  comprehensive  in  science, 
most  intellectual  in  art,  and  most  sublime  in  nature. 


XXXI. 

THE  LOVER  OP  EASE. 

In  a  dirty,  ruinous  looking  house,  that  stood  in 
one  of  the  back  streets  of  a  smoky  town,  there 
lived  an  elderly  man  of  the  name  of  Smith.  Very 
few  people  knew,  and  fewer  cared  any  thing  about 
him  ;  yet  it  was  impossible  to  pass  his  abode 
without  noticing  the  broken  window  panes,  mended 
with  paper,  or  stuffed  with  rags  :  the  wretched 
court-yard,  overgrown  with  nettles,  and  bestrewed 
with  fragments  of  earthenware ;  the  appearance  of 
the  whole  bespeaking  the  sloth  and  misery  of  the 
owner.     Smith  himself  was  not  often  visible,  but 
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occasionally  he  might  be  seen  on  a  sun- shiny 
morning,  leaning  with  his  arms  folded  over  the 
pales  of  his  yard,  basking  in  the  heat,  like  his  old 
tabby  cat.  And  sometimes  on  a  dark  evening, 
his  long,  lean,  shabby  figure  might  be  discerned 
hovering  over  a  handful  of  fire  in  his  rusty  grate. 
It  is  true,  that  there  are  in  every  town  individuals 
equally  wretched  and  comfortless ;  and  it  is  also 
true,  that  in  most,  if  not  in  every  instance  of  the 
kind,  there  is  more  of  fault  than  of  misfortune. 
But,  in  the  case  of  Smith,  it  is  worthy  of  record, 
that  he  was  a  man  remarkable  for  his  relish  for  the 
good  and  agreeable  things  of  life.  Though  he  was 
wretched,  he  had  certainly  no  taste  for  wretchedness; 
though  he  was  destitute  of  pleasure,  pleasure  was 
the  thing  he  most  desired.  From  his  early  child- 
hood, his  love  of  gratification  was  so  great,  that 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered  he  never  failed  to 
avail  himself  of  it :  whether  to  do  so  were  right  or 
wrong,  in  season  or  out  of  season,  he  would  deny 
himself  no  enjoyment  then;  by  which  means  he  is 
denied  every  enjoyment  now.  So  improvident  are 
the  indulgent,  even  in  scorning  the  very  things  that 
are  most  valued  by  them ! 

Smith  was  apprenticed  to  an  honest  trade,  and 
he  wanted  not  ability  to  become  more  than  ordi- 
narily expert  in  it  But  whenever  his  master's 
back  was  turned,  he  thought  it  more  agreeable  to 
gossip  over  the  fire  with  his  fellow  apprentices,  to 
crack  a  pocket  full  of  nuts,  to  play  a  game  of  whist, 
to  read  a  dirty  novel,  or  even  to  sit  resting  his  head 
on  his  hands,  over  the  bench   than  to  go  on  with 
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his  work.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  he  left 
his  master  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  his 
business,  an  indifferent  character,  and,  worse  than 
all,  desultory  and  idle  habits. 

Now,  if  he  had  but  so  far  denied  himself  while 
he  was  an  apprentice,  as  to  have  appjied  diligently 
to  his  business,  he  might  have  earned  money  enough 
as  a  journeyman  to  procure  him  all  those  comforts 
and  enjoyments  of  which  he  was  so  fond.  But 
instead  of  this,  he  was  obliged  to  get  work  at  low 
wages,  when  and  where  he  could ;  so  that  he  was 
poor,  though  he  hated  poverty ;  and  he  that  was  so 
fond  of  dainty  fare  had  many  a  scanty  meal. 

Smith  was  fond  of  company,  and  had  amongst 
his  other  partialities,  a  strong  love  of  praise.  He 
would  not  deny  himself,  when  any  opportunity 
offered,  the  pitiful  pleasure  of  fishing  for  a  com- 
pliment, and  of  saying  those  little  things  to  his 
own  advantage,  which  always  proved  in  fact  to  be 
to  his  own  disadvantage.  Thus,  amongst  the  most 
severe  denials  to  which  his  want  of  self-denial  ex- 
posed him,  were  the  perpetual  mortifications  which 
vanity  is  sure  to  encounter.  Instead  of  being 
admired.  Smith  was  ridiculed  and  pitied  by  his 
most  discerning  acquaintance ;  and  as  he, was  poor, 
they  took  no  pains  to  conceal  their  contempt. 

Having,  as  before  hinted,  read  a  great  many 
worthless  novels  during  his  apprenticeship,  his 
indolent  mind  was  often  occupied  in  the  injurious 
habit  of  castle  building.  There  was  no  handsome 
and  gallant  chevalier  in  old  romance,  no  elegant 
and  accomplished  hero  of  modern  tale,  with  whom 

H  H 
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this  meagre,  threadbare,  and  dirty  joumejmaD, 
would  not  at  times  identify  himself ;  *'  Who  knows," 
he  would  often  think,  <*  but  I  may  one  day  happen 
of  good  luck:  some  do,  and  why  should  not  I?" 
Those  persons  have  always  the  highest  expectations 
from  luck  who  are  least  disposed  to  make  use  of 
their  cunning.  The  many  hours  in  every  week 
that  poor  Smith  sat  dreaming  over  his  hopes  and 
his  wishes  for  prosperity,  would  have  done  a  great 
deal,  well  employed,  to  help  him  out  of  adversity. 
But  it  was  much  easiar,  he  thought,  to  sit  still  and 
wish  for  wealth  and  honour,  than  to  work  hard  for 
competence  and  credit.  At  any  rate,  he  would  not, 
or,  as  he  thought,  he  could  not  deny  himself  this 
unprofitable  amusement.  Besides,  he  knew  very 
well  that  the  utmost  diligence  in  his  business  would 
do  no  more  than  enable  him  to  live  with  credit 
and  comfort  in  his  present  rank  of  life ;  and  that 
did  not  at  all  meet  the  ideas  of  one  who  was  so 
familiar  with  great  names,  and  high  life,  as  are  all 
•  readers  of  fiction ;  so  he  preferred  to  wait  for  the 
incalculably  small  chances  of  fortune,  rather  than  to 
accept  the  certain  rewards  of  industry.  He  thought 
the  outside  of  a  palace  better  than  the  inside  of  a 
cottage. 

Every  one  who  loves  pleasure,  knows  how  indispen- 
sable health  is  to  the  enjoyment  of  it;  yet  those  who 
most  value  their  ease,  are  generally  the  least  careful 
in  preserving  it  Little  acts  of  indulgence  commonly 
introduce  strong  habits  of  intemperance.  Thus 
Smith  quickly  lost  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
honest  poverty,  health.     Surely  it  must  have  been 
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a  great  denial  to  one  who  was  so  fond  of  pleasure, 
to  be  always  in  pain  I  He  had  better  have  denied 
himself. 

It  would  not  have  been  an  easy  thing  to  have 
persuaded  Smith  in  his  youth,  to  commence  a  life 
of  austerity,  and  submit  to  the  rigours  of  a  monastic 
rule.  Yet,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
hardships,  denials,  and  mortifications  to  which  his 
want  of  self-denial  exposed  him,  were  not  less 
tolerable  than  those  he  would  in  that  case  have 
endured.  For  is  not  abstinence  to  be  preferred 
to  hunger  ?  penance  to  pain  ?  retirement  to  obscu- 
rity? concealment  to  contempt?  Is  there  then, 
much  to  choose  between  the  wretched  Smith  in 
his  ruinous  tenement^  and  a  monk  in  the  cloisters 
of  La  Trappe? 

But  how  many  people  live  in  comfort  and  credit, 
who  are  yet  little  practised  in  the  art  of  self-denial  I 
If  indulgence  always  reduced  one  to  wretchedness 
and  contempt,  there  would  be  nothing  to  be  said 
for  it.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  to  be  said  for  it, 
although  the  degrees  of  outward  misery  to  which  it 
subjects  individuals  are  various.  It  is  truly  remarked 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  ^'  in  proportion  as  we  consult 
our  ease,  we  part  from  happiness ;"  yes,  in  exact 
proportion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  dirly,  ragged, 
hungry,  solitftry  and  despised,  in  order  to  be 
uncomfortable.  A  man,  reclining  on  the  softest 
couch,  in  the  most  splendid  apartments  in  the 
kingdom,  surrounded  with  obsequious  attendants, 
and  pampered  with  every  delicacy,  may  be  pretty 
nearly  as  devoid  of  comfort  as  poor  Smifh  in  his 
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miserable  house.      Few  persons   are  more  uneasy 
than  they  who  are  quite  at  ease. 

If,  then,  the  indulgent  and  pleasure  loving  had  but 
a  little  more  fore-thought  and  consideration,  they 
would  become  self-denying,  out  of  mere  selfishness ; 
from  a  conviction  that  round  about  is  the  nearest 
way  to  happiness. 

How  ha^py  are  they  who,  from  better  motives 
than  their  own  immediate  gratification,  have  learned 
to  take  up  daily,  the  light  cross;  to  bring  every 
thought,  word,  and  action,  into  captivity  and  holy 
obedience ;  and  who  thus  reap  the  large  benefit  of 
present  comfort  and  satisfaction,  with  the  good 
hope  of  an  eternal  reward  I 


XXXII. 

THE  MOTH. 


A  MILD  September  evening — twilight  already 
stealing  over  the  landscape,  shades  yonder  sloping 
corn-field,  whence  the  merry  reapers  have  this  day 
borne  away  the  last  sheaf.  A  party  of  gleaners 
have  since  gathered  up  the  precious  fragments. 
Now  all  are  gone ;  the  harvest  moon  is  up ;  a  low 
mist  rising  from  the  river  floats  in  the  valley.  There 
is  a  gentle  stirring  amongst  the  leaves  of  the  tall  elm 
that  shades  our  roof — all  besides  is  still — the  grey 
and  quiet  scene  invites  reflection. 

Wishing  the  reader  to  participate  in  our  medita- 
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tions>  we  were  in  the  very  act  of  committing  to  paper 
some  sage  considerations  on  the  departure  of  another 
summer — but  a  very  small  and  elegant  moth,  at- 
tracted by  the  candles,  has  this  moment  descended 
on  the  sheet,  within  an  inch  of  our  pen,  and  with 
the  light  stroke. of  his  wing  has  broken  our  thread 
of  thought : — ^will  the  reader  excuse  if  it  break  his 
also? 

The  delicacy  and  perfection  of  its  form,  the 
exquisite  lace-work  of  its  airy  wing,  its  swift  and 
noiseless  movements,  a  body  nearly  as  ethereal  and 
unincumbered  as  if  it  were  a  soul,  its  independence, 
its  innocence,  awaken  admiration — and  (contrasted 
with  the  inertness  and  languor  with  which  our 
cumbrous  frames  are  often  oppressed)  might  excite 
envy  too. 

Who  can  guess  what  are  its  imaginings  concerning 
the  extensive  plain  on  which  it  has  just  arrived  ?  Is 
it  a  field  of  dazzling  light,  an  enchcmted  region  of 
pleasure  and  brightness  ?  He  flutters  his  wings  as 
though  his  dreams  of  joy  were  at  length  realized. 
From  the  dun  shades  of  the  evening  without,  he 
has  suddenly  launched  into  a  new  world  of  magic 
splendour,  illumined  with  radiant  suns.  How  little 
does  he  think  (of  this  at  least  we  may  be  sure) 
that  this  shining  plain  is  no  other  than  a  sheet  of 
foolscap  I — that  those  glorious  suns  are  inglorious 
candles  I — such  are  the  illusions  of  moths  I 

It  would  be  very  desirable,  some  young  reader 
may  think,  if  it  were  possible,  to  undeceive  him : 
and  supposing  him  capable  of  understanding  it,  to 
rectify  all  his  mistakes,  by  addressing  him  in  some 
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such  language  as  this : — "  You  are  only  a  motii ;  and 
you  have  no  idea  what  insignificant  things  moths 
are !  you  know  nothing  at  all :  you  can't  imagine 
what  an  astonishing  number  of  things  there  are  that 
you  have  not  even  heard  of.  We  think  nothing  of 
you  ;  w»  are  really  of  importance ;  but  you  are  of 
no  importance,  you  are  only  an  insect.  You  some- 
times do  us  mischief  by  eating  holes  in  our  clothes, 
and  very  tiresome  it  is  that  such  little  creatures  as 
you  should  be  able  to  do  us  mischief :  having  this 
opportunity,  I  must  desire  you  not  to  do  so  any 
more,  for  what  you  eat  is  not  at  all  nice;  it  is  cloth, 
not  food ;  why  should  you  eat  ehih  ?  I  wish  you 
would  mention  this  to  all  your  relations :  and  as  to 
the  place  that  you  now  are  upon,  it  is  nothing  in  the 
world  but  a  sheet  of  paper  that  a  person  is  writing 
on :  but  you  don't  know  what  writing  means,  I  dare 
say ;  indeed  it  is  no  use  talking  to  you,  you  are  so 
extremely  ignorant,  moth."-*-With  a  few  variations, 
how  suitable  would  b^uch  an  address  to  some  things 
that  are  not  moths  I  And  to  beings  a  little  higher 
than  ourselves  in  the  scale  of  reason,  how  similar 
to  those  of  the  moth  must  appear  the  illusions  of 
men  I  How  many  of  the  objects  of  our  ardent 
pursuit  are  as  destitute  of  intrinsic  excellence,  as 
empty  of  happiness,  as  we  know  the  glare  of  the 
light  to  be  in  which  an  insert  so  joyously  flutters 
its  wings  I  It  does  not,  indeed,  require  the  intellect 
of  an  angel  to  know  this— experience  teaches  it,  at 
last,  even  to  dull  scholars. — Children  can  laugh  at 
the  folly  of  an  insect :  youths  soon  learn  to  ridicule 
the  toys  and  sports  of  children ;  mer.  smile  at  the 
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vanities  of  youth;  wise  men  at  the  pleasures  of 
weak  men — and  not  seldom  at  their  own;  while 
angels  look  down  with  surprise  and  pity  on  all — 
smiling  most  at  the  mistakes  of  the  man>  and  least 
at  those  of  the  moth  I 

Fortunately  enough  for  our  moral,  the  little  hero 
of  the  piece  has  this  moment  expired  in  the  flame 
of  the  candle,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  most  praise- 
worthy exertions  on  our  part  to  deter  him  from  the 
"ash  adventure.  In  vain  we  whisked  our  quill  in 
every  dissuasive  attitude;  (an  employment,  by  the 
way,  to  which  we  are  but  too  much  accustomed;)  he 
was  resolved — and  oould  he  ha!ve  given  utterance  to 
his  feelings,  no  doubt  he  would  have  expressed  his 
certain  persuasion  that  it  must  be  a  desirable  and  a 
delightful  thing  to  sport  in  that  elegant  flame.  Whp 
can  witness  this  common  catastrophe  without  ob- 
serving the  analogy,  and  reading  the  oft-told  moral? 
Even  if  it  had  not  scorched  a  single  feather,  if  he 
could  have  lived  there,  still,  we  could  assure  him, 
he  could  not  find  hafpiness  in  a  candle.  He  would 
have  been  a  thousand  times  more  comfortable,  as 
well  as  more  safe,  hid  in  the  dark  folds  of  the  cur- 
tain, or  fixed  within  the  protection  of  some  broad 
shadow  on  the  wall,  or  in  any  of  the  natural  and 
customary  haunts  of  his  species.  So  is  it  with  all 
unsanctioned  pleasures ;  even  if  they  were  not  dan- 
gerous, they  would  be  disappointing — but  we  know 
they  are  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

How  quickly  was  that  most  complete  and  delicate 
machine  destroyed  I  an  engine  which  not  the  united 
sagacity  and  ingenuity  of  man.  could  restore  I  No 
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vonder  that  so  fine  and  fragile  a  creature  should  be 
liable  to  swift  destruction : — but  let  hot  the  strong 
glorj  in  their  strength,  for  behold  ^^we  are  crushed 
before  the  moth." 

THE  MOTH'S  SONG. 

Ah  I  what  shall  I  do, 
To  express  unto  you 
What  I  think,  what  I  feel,  what  I  know  and  pursue ! 

With  my  elegant  face, 

And  my  wing  of  lace. 

How  lightly  the  motes  of  the  evening  I  chase ! 

Though  I  am  but  a  moth 
And  feed  upon  cloth, 
To  me  it  is  pleasant  and  nourishing  both. 

And  this  region  of  light. 

So  broad  and  so  bright. 

It  makes  my  heart  dance  with  a  strange  delight  I 

If  dismal  to  you, 
*Tis  the  best  of  the  two. 
For  01  it  is  pleasant,  this  wide-shining  view ! 

There  are  lights  afar 
More  bright  than  a  star. 
You  say  they  are  candles — 1*11  see  if  they  are. 

I  go,  and  I  fly. 
And  so  good  bye  I — 
Ah  me  I  what  is  it? — I  die  I  I  die 
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XXXIIL 
THE  WONDERFUL  BIRD. 

SiGNOR  Pasqualini,  just  arrived  from  the  con- 
tinent, announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain 
village  his  intention  of  amusing  them,  for  one  even- 
ing only,  with  a  variety  of  entertaining  exhibitions 
and  performances,  of  unrivalled  excellence  and  in- 
genuity ;  amongst  these,  the  manoeuvres  of  "  The 
LEARNED  BIRD,"  and  accomplished  German  bull- 
finch, were  particularly  specified,  and  largely  de- 
scribed in  his  advertisement.  What  this  bird  could 
do,  seemed  not  so  much  to  be  the  question,  as  what  it 
could  not  do :  so  rare  were  its  professed  attainments. 
I^  could,  for  instance,  go  through  the  military  exer- 
cise with  a  straw ;  bow  to  the  company  at  the  word 
of  command ;  sing  difierent  tunes,  when  called  for ; 
articulate  some  words;  draw  a  triangle  with  its 
beak ;  and  spell  certain  names  by  pointing  to  the 
letters  with  its  claw. 

Amongst  the  spectators  of  this  entertainment  were 
two  lads,  upon  whom  it  made  a  strangely  difierent 
impression.  One  of  them  having  read  the  adver- 
tisement in  the  morning,  had  his  imagination  wrought 
upon  all  day  by  the  glowing  descriptions  of  Signor 
Pasqualini's  hand-bill:  it  was  not  so  much  those 
attributes  of  the  bird  that  were  particularly  specified, 
as  the  undefined  intimations  of  its  sagacity,  over 
which  his  &ncy  hovered,  and  which  inspired  him 
with  so  much  respect,  that  it  is  a  question  if  he  felt 
more  veneration   for  the   learning   of  the  parish 
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schoolmaster,  than  for  that  of  this  gifted  biped. 
Full  of  these  expectations,  when  evening  was  come, 
Edward  paid  his  willing  sixpence,  and  entered  with 
trembling  eagerness  from  behind  the  curtain  of  green 
baize  that  formed  the  entrance  of  the  show.  As 
the  company  thickened,  and  various  preliminaries 
appeared  to  be  going  on  behind  the  scenes,  his 
impatience  increased  to  a  degree  that  was  almost 
painful.  At  length  Signor  Pasqualini  made  his 
appearance  and  his  bow,  and  after  sundry  per- 
formances, not  necessary  here  to  specify,  a  cage 
with  .golden  wires  was  introduced,  out  of  which 
solemnly  stepped  the  wonderful  bird,  and  imme- 
diately hopped  upon  a  perch  that  was  raised  for 
the  purpose  on  the  table.  This  buUfincl/,  as  to  its 
outward  appearance,  looked  much  more  like  other 
bullfinches  than  Edward  expected.  Indeed  the  hard 
discipline  and  solitary  life  to  which  its  profession  had 
subjected  it,  had  rendered  its  plumage  less  glossy 
and  brilliant,  and  its  movements  less  natural  and 
graceful  than  those  of  most  of  its  species.  Edward 
was  a  little  disappointed  at  this ;  however,  he  con- 
cluded that  its  mental  endowments  would  abundantly 
compensate  for  any  external  deficiencies.  The  first 
thing  required  of  the  hapless  performer  was  to  bow 
three  times  to  the  company.  This  Edward  thought 
was  not  very  gracefully  done ;  indeed  the  poor  little 
bird,  though  for  some  time  accustomed  to  practise 
in  private,  had  but  newly  been  introduced  at  publie 
exhibitions)  and  it  appeared  to  be  half  frightened 
and  half  ashamed  at  performing  before  so  large  a 
company     Some  of  its  tricks  were  diverting  enough ; 
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but  many  mistakes  and  blunders  wer^  detected. 
When,  for  instance,  it  was  required  to  point  to  the 
letters  that  spell  King  George,  it  stumbled  upon 
the  last  word  first,  and  thus  produced  only  the 
inglorious  name  of  George  King,  And  when  asked 
where  it  was  that  Lord  Wellington  gained  his  great 
victory,  whether  the  bird  replied  Waterloo^  or  water 
gruelf  could  only  be  guessed  by  the  question.  Ed- 
ward could  not  help  laughing  at  this ;  yet  on  the 
whole  he  felt  no  small  degree  of  disappointment,  so 
much  so  as  to  be  weary  of  the  performance  some 
time  before  it  was  over* 

Very  different  was  the  impression  made  by  the 
exhibition  on  another  spectator  above  alluded  to. 
This  lad  had  not  happened  even  to  see  the  advertise- 
ment ;  moreover  he  had  never  in  all  his  life  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  a  learned  bird :  he  only  stepped 
in  as  he  was  passing,  attracted  by  the  lights,  with 
no  idea  of  what  nature  the  amusement  was  to  be. 
When  therefore  the  little  performer  commenced 
its  operations,  this  boy  felt  as  much  pleasure  and 
entertainment  as  the  thing  was  capable  of  affording; 
he  laughed  out  several  times,  and  protested  it  was 
'*  wonderful,  really  wonderful  for  such  a  little  crea- 
ture!" He  observed  indeed  some  failures  and 
mistakes,  but  for  these  he  made  the  most  charitable 
allowances ;  because,  as  he  said,  **  it  was  but  a  bird ; ' 
and  because  he  had  expected  nothing. 

Such  were  the  opposite  effects  produced  by  the 
came  spectacle  on  these  differently  circumstanced 
observers ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  both  would  agree, 
when  they  came  to  think  about  it  afterwards,  that 
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it  was  a  prettier  sight  to  see  the  sparrows  and 
robbins  hopping  about  in  their  natural  haunts,  in 
gardens  and  orchards,  and  pleasanter  to  hear  their 
simple  notes,  than  to  stare  at  the  performances  of 
the  most  accomplished  finch  that  ever  exhibited. 

MORA]:.. 

But  stay ; — methinks  before  we  part, 

A  moral  may  be  heard; — 
A  hint  to  many  a  sanguine  heart 

From  this  accomplished  bird : 
The  truth  imprest  on  every  brow. 
Where  time  has  passed  his  noiseless  plough. 

Just  thus  from  life,  and  what  it  yields, 

Hope  steals  the  zest  away; 
We  never  tread  the  Elysian  fields. 

Through  which  we  thought  to  stray; 
Of  all  the  joys  on  which  we  seize, 
The  more  we  hope,  the  less  they  please. 

Our  pleasures  rather  seem  to  spring 

From  things  too  low  that  lie, 
For  fancy  there  to  sweep  her  wing, 

Or  hope  to  glance  an  eye ; 
These  humbler  gifts,  of  all  on  earth. 
Alone  surprise  us  with  their  worth. 

Reader,  while  eager  hope  arrays 

In  flowers  the  youthful  year, 
Think  too  what  storms  and  rainy  days 

Will  follow  his  career : 
Expect  these  storms  and  clouds  to  lower — 
'Twill  brighten  every  sunny  hour. 
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A  CURIOUS  INSTRUMENT. 

A  GENTLEMAN,  just  retumed  from  a  jonrney  to 
London,  was  surrounded  by  his  children,  eager,  after 
the  first  salutations  were  over,  to  hear  the  news ; 
and  still  more  eager  to  see  the  contents  of  a  small 
portmanteau,  which  were,  one  by  one,  carefully 
unfolded  and  displayed  to  view.  After  distributing 
amongst  them  a  few  small  presents,  the  father  took 
his  seat  again,  saying,  that  he  must  confess  he  had 
brought  from  town,  for  his  own  use,  something  far 
more  curious  and  valuable  than  any  of  the  little 
gifts  they  had  received. — It  was,  he  said,  too  good 
to  present  to  any  of  them;  but  he  would,  if  they 
pleased,  first  give  them  a  brief  description  of  it,  and 
then  perhaps  they  might  be  allowed  to  inspect  it. 

The  children  were  accordingly  all  attention,  while 
the  father  thus  proceeded.  "  This  small  instrument 
displays  the  most  perfect  ingenuity  of  construction, 
and  exquisite  nicety  and  beauty  of  workmanship : 
from  its  extreme  delicacy,  it  is  so  liable  to  injury, 
that  a  sort  of  light  curtain,  adorned  with  a  beautiful 
fringe,  is  always  provided,  and  so  placed  as  to  fall 
in  a  moment  on  the  approach  of  the  slightest  danger. 
Its  external  appearance  is  always  more  or  less  beau- 
tiful :  yet  in  this  respect  there  is  a  great  diversity 
in  the  different  sorts : — but  the  internal  contrivance 
is  the  same  in  all  of  them,  and  is  so  extremely 
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curious,  and  its  powers  so  truly  astonishing,  that  no 
one  who  considers  it  can  suppress  his  surprise  and 
admiration.  By  a  slight  and  momentary  movement, 
which  is  easily  effected  by  the  person  it  belongs  to, 
you  can  ascertain  with  considerable  accuracy  the 
size,  colour,  shape,  weight,  and  value  of  any  article 
whatever.  A  person  possessed  of  one  is  thus  saved 
from  the  necessity  of  asking  a  thousand  questions, 
and  trying  a  variety  of  troublesome  experimentSy 
which  would  otherwise  be  necessary;  and  such  a 
slow  and  laborious  process  would,  after  all,  not 
succeed  half  so  well  as  a  single  application  of  this 
admirable  instrument.*' 

George.  If  they  are  such  very  useful  things,  1 
wonder  that  every  body,  that  can  at  all  afford  it, 
does  not  have  one. 

Father.  They  are  not  so  uncommon  as  you 
may  suppose;  I  myself  happen  to  know  several 
individuals  who  are  possessed  of  one  or  two  of 
them. 

Charles,  How  large  is  it.  Father?  could  I 
hold  it  in  my  hand  ? 

Father.  You  might :  but  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  trust  mine  with  you  I 

George.  You  will  be  obliged  to  take  very  great 
care  of  it,  then  ? 

Father.  Indeed  I  must:  I  intend  every  night  , 
to  enclose  it  within  the  small  skreen  I  mentioned ; 
and  it  must  besides  occasionally  be  washed  in  a 
certain  colourless  fluid  kept  for  the  purpose ;  but 
this  is  such  a  delicate  operation,  that  persons,  I 
find,  are  generally  reluctant  to  perform  it     But, 
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notwithstanding  the  tenderness  of  this  instrument, 
you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  may  be  darted 
to  a  great  distance,  without  the  least  injury,  and 
without  any  danger  of  losing  it. 

Charles.  Indeed  ?  and  how  high  can  you  dart 
it? 

Father.  I  should  be  afraid  of  telling  you  to 
what  a  distance  it  will  reach,  lest  you  should  think 
I  am  jesting  with  you. 

George.   Higher  than  this  house,  I  suppose  ? 

Father.   Much  higher. 

Charles.    Then  how  do  you  get  it  again  ? 

Father.  It  is  easily  cast  down  by  a  gentle 
movement,  that  does  it  no  injury. 

George.  But  who  can  do  this  ? 

Father.  The  person  whose  business  it  is  to  take 
care  of  it. 

Charles.  Well,  I  cannot  understand  you  at  all ; 
but  do  tell  us,  father,  what  it  is  chiefly  used  for. 
"  Father.  Its  uses  are  so  various  that  I  know  not 
which  to  specify.  It  has  been  found  very  serviceable 
in  deciphering  old  manuscripts ;  and,  indeed,  has  its 
use  in  modern  prints.  It  will  assist  us  greatly  in 
acquiring  all  kinds  of  knowledge ;  and  without  it 
some  of  the  most  sublime  parts  of  creation  would 
have  been  matters  of  mere  conjecture.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  very  much  depends  on  a 
proper  application  of  it ;  being  possessed  by  many 
persons  who  appear  to  have  no  adequate  sense  of 
its  value,  but  who  employ  it  only  for  the  most  low 
and  common  purposes,  without  even  thinking,  appa- 
rently, of  the  noble  uses  for  which  it  is  designed. 
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or  of  the  exquisite  gratifications  it  is  capable  of 
affordiDg.  It  is,  indeed,  in  order  to  excite  in  your 
minds  some  higher  sense  of  its  value  than  you 
might  otherwise  have  entertained,  that  I  am  giving 
you  this  previous  description. 

George.  Well  then,  tell  us  something  more 
about  it. 

Father.  It  is  of  a  very  penetrating  quality  ; 
and  can  often  discover  secrets  which  could  be 
detected  by  no  other  means.  It  must  be  owned, 
however,  that  it  is  equally  prone  to  reveal  them. 

Charles.  What  I  can  it  speak  then  ? 

Father.  It  is^ometimes  said  to  do  so,  especially 
when  it  happens  to  meet  with  one  of  its  own  species. 

George.   What  colour  are  they  ? 

Father.  They  vary  considerably  in  this  respect. 

George.   What  colour  is  yours  ? 

Father.  I  believe  of  a  darkish  colour,  but,  to 
confess  the  truth,  I  never  saw  it  in  my  life. 

Both.   Never  saw  it  in  your  life ! 

Father.  No,  nor  do  I  wish;  but  I  have  seen 
a  representation  of  it,  which  is  so  exact  that  my 
curiosity  is  quite  satisfied. 

George.  But  why  don't  you  look  at  the  thing 
itself? 

Father.  I  should  be  in  great  danger  of  losing 
it  if  I  did. 

Charles.   Then  you  could  buy  another. 

Father.  Nay,  I  believe  I  could  not  prevail 
upon .  any  body  to  part  with  such  a  thing. 

George.    Then  how  did  you  get  this  one  ? 

Father.   I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  be  possessed 
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of  more  than  one:  but  how  I  got  them  I  really 
cannot  reicollect. 

Charles.  Not  recollect  I  why  you  said  you 
brought  them  from  London  to-night. 

Father.  So  I  did ;  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  had 
left  them  behind  me. 

Charles.  Tell,  father,  do  tell  us  the ^ name  of 
this  curious  instrument. 

Father.   It  is  called — an  eye. 


XXXV.       • 
THE  TOADS  JOURNAL. 

It  is  related  by  Mr.  Belzoni  in  the  interesting 
narrative  of  his  late  discoveries  in  Egypt,  that  havitig 
succeeded  in  clearing  a  passage  to  the  entrance  of 
an  ancient  temple,  which  had  been  for  ages  buried 
in  the  sand,  the  first  object  that  presented  itself, 
upon  entering,  was  a  toad  of  enormous  size ;  and 
(if  we  may  credit  the  assertions  of  some  naturalists 
respecting  the  extraordinary  longevity  of  these  crea- 
tures, when  in  a  state  of  solitary  confinement)  we 
may  believe  that  it  was  well  stricken  in  years. 

Whether  the  subjoined  document  was  entrusted 
to  our  traveller  by  the  venerable  reptile  as  a  present 
to  the  British  Museum,  or  with  the  more  mercantile 
view  of  getting  it  printed  in  London,  in  preference 
to  Alexandria,  on  condition  of  receiving  one  per  cent, 
on  the  profits,  after  the  sale  of  the  500th  edition, 

I  I 
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(provided  the  publisher  should  by  that  time  be  at 
all  remunerated  for  his  risk  and  trouble,)  we  pretend 
not  to  say.  Quite  as  much  as  can  be  vouched  for 
is,  that  the  MS.  is  fiuthfuUy  rendered  from  the 
original  hieroglyphic  character. 


(The  daiet  are  omUted.) 

— "  Crawled  forth  from  some  rubbish,  and  winked 

with  one  eye ; 

Half  opened  the  other,  but  could  not  tell  why ; 

Stretched  out  my  Iqft  leg,  as  it  felt  rather  queery 

Then  drew  all  together  and  slept  for  a  year. 

Awakened,  felt  chilly — crept  under  a  stone ; 

Was  vastly  contented  with  living  alone. 

One  toe  became  wedged  in  the  stone  like  a  peg. 

Could  not  get  it  away — ^had  the  cramp  in  my  leg : 

Began  half  to  wish  for  a  neighbour  at  hand 

To  loosen  the  stone,  which  was  fast  in  the  sand  ; 

Pulled  harder — then  dozed,  as  I  found  'twas  no  use; — 

Awoke  the  next  summer,  and  lo  I  it  was  loose. 

Crawled  forth  from  the  stone,  when  completely 

awake; 
Crept  into  a  comer,  and  grinned  at  a  snake. 

Retreated,  and  found  that  I  needed  repose ; 

Curled  up  my  damp  limbs  and  prepared  for  a  dooe : 

Fell  sounder  to  sleep  than  was  usual  before, 

And  did  not  awake  for  a  century  or  more ; 

But  had  a  swieet  dream,  as  I  rather  believe : — 

Methought  it  was  light,  and  a  fine  summer's  eve  ; 

And  I  in  some  garden  deliciously  fed, 

In  the  pleasant  moist  shade  of  a  strawberry  bed. 
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There  fine  speckled  creatures  claimed  kindred  with 

me, 
And  others  that  hopped,  most  enchanting  to  see. 
Here  long  I  regaled  with  emotion  extreme ; — 
Awoke-— disconcerted  to  find  it  a  dream ; 
Grew  pensive — discovered  that  life  is  a  load ; 
Began  to  be  weary  of  being  a  toad : 
Was  fretful  at  first,  and  then  shed  a  few  tears."— 
Here  ends  the  account  of  the  first  thousand  years. 

MORAL. 

To  find  a  moral  where  there's  none 
*  Is  hard  indeed,  yet  must  be  done : 
Since  only  morals  sound  and  sage 
May  grace  this  consecrated  page : 
Then  give  us  leave  to  search  a  minute, 
Perhaps  for  one  that  is  not  in  it. 

How  strange  a  waste  of  life  appears 
This  wondrous  reptile's  length  of  years  I 
Age  after  age  afforded  him 
To  wink  an  eye,  or  move  a  limb. 
To  doze  and  dream ;— and  then  to  think 
Of  noting  this  with  pen  and  ink ; 
Or  hieroglyphic  shapes  to  draw. 
More  likely,  with  his  hideous  claw ; 
Sure,  length  of  days  might  be  bestowed 
On  something  better  than  a  toad  I 
Had  his  existence  been  eternal 
What  better  could  have  filled  his  journal? 

True,  we  reply ;  our  ancient  friend 
Seems  to  have  lived  to  little  end  ; 

I  I  2 
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This  must  be  granted ; — n&j  the  elf 
Seems  to  suspect  as  much  himself. 
Refuse  not  then  to  find  a  teacher 
In  this  extraordinary  creature : 
And  learn  at  least,  whoe'er  you  be, 
To  moralize  as  well  as  he. 
It  seems  that  life  is  all  a  void, 
On  selfish  thoughts  alone  employed ; 
That  length  of  days  is  not  a  good. 
Unless  their  use  be  understood ; 
While  if  good  deeds  one  year  engage. 
That  may  be  longer  than  an  age : 
But  if  a  year  in  trifles  go. 
Perhaps  you'd  spend  a  thousand  so. 
Time  cannot  stay  to  make  us  wise, 
We  must  improve  it  as  it  flies; 
The  work  is  ours,  and  they  shall  rue  it 
Who  think  that  time  will  stop  to  do  it. 

And  then,  again,  he  lets  us  know 
That  length  of  days  is  length  of  woe. 
His  long  experience  taught  him  this, 
That  Jife  afibrds  no  solid  bliss  : 
Or  if  of  bliss  on  earth  you  scheme. 
Soon  you  shall  find  it  but  a  dream ; 
The  visions  fade,  the  slumbers  break, 
And  then  you  sufier  wide  awake. 
What  is  it  but  a  vale  of  tears. 
Though  we  should  live  a  thousand  years  ? 
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xxxvt. 

ON  VISITING  COWPER'S  GARDEN  AND  SUMMER 

HOUSE  AT  OLNEY. 

Are  these  the  trees  ?— -Is  this  the  place  ? 
These  roses,  did  they  bloom  for  him  ? 
Trod  he  these  walks  with  thoughtful  pace  ? 
Passed  he  amid  these  borders  trim  ? 

Is  this  the  bower  ? — a  humble  shed 
Methinks  it  seems  for  such  a  guest ! 
Why  rise  not  columns,  dome  bespread, 
By  art's  elaborate  fingers  drest  ? 

Art  waits  on  wealth,  there  let  her  roam — 
Her  fabrics  rear,  her  temples  gild : 
But  Genius,  when  he  seeks  a  home, 
Must  send  for  Nature's  self  to  build. 

This  quiet  garden's  humble  bound. 
This  homely  roof,  this  rustic  fane. 
With  playful  tendrils  twining  round, 
And  woodbines  peeping  at  the  pane : — 

That  tranquil  tender  sky  of  blue, 
Where  clouds  of  golden  radiance  skim, 
Those  ranging  trees  of  varied  hue — 
These  were  the  sights  that  solaced  him. 

We  stept  within  :— >at  once  on  each 
A  feeling  steals,  so  undefined ; 
In  vain  we  seek  to  give  it  speech — 
'Tis  silent  homage  paid  to  Mind. 
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They  tell  usy  here  he  thought  and  wrote. 
On  this  low  seat — ^reclining  thus ; 
Ye  garden  breezes,  as  ye  float, 
Why  bear  ye  no  such  thoughts  to  us  I 

Perhaps  the  balmy  air  was  fraught 
With  breath  of  heaven ;-— or  did  he  toil 
In  precious  mines  of  sparkling  thought 
Concealed  beneath  the  curious  soil  ? 

Did  zephyrs  bear  on  golden  wings 
Rich  treasures  from  the  honied  dew  ? 
Or  are  there  here  celestial  springs 
Of  living  waters,  whence  he  drew  ? 

And  here  he  suffered  I — ^this  recess. 
Where  even  Nature  failed  to  cheer 
Has  witnessed  oft  his  deep  distress. 
And  precious  drops  have  fallen  here ! 

Here  are  no  richly  sculptured  urns 
The  consecrated  dust  to  cover ; 
But  nature  smiles  and  weeps,  by  tum% 
In  memory  of  her  fondest  lover. 


XXXVII. 
THE  TROUBLESOME  FRIEND. 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OP  THB  YOUTH'S  MA6AZINS. 

Sir, — In  the  hope  that  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents may  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject 
on  which  I  am  about  to  address  you,  I  have  been 
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induced  to  lay  before  yon  certain  grievances  under 
which  I  have  long  privately  groaned :  and  as  it  is 
possible  that  others  besides  myself  may  have  similar 
thhigs  to  complain  of,  you  may,  by  the  insertion  of 
my  letter,  be  rendering  a  public  service  while  con- 
ferring a  private  obligation* 

You  must  know  that  the  house  adjoining  my 
father's  is  occupied  by  a  family  with  whom  we  are 
on  terms  of  intimacy.  The  eldest  daughter  espe- 
cially, being  a  girl  of  my  own  age,  I  have  always 
considered  as  a  particular  friend;  and  notwith- 
standing the  complaints  I  am  about  to  lay  before 
you,  I  really  feel  a  sincere  regard  for  her ;  although 
I  will  not  deny  that  the  warm  affection  which  I  at 
first  entertained  is  greatly  damped  by  the  continual 
vexations  to  which  her  conduct  exposes  me.  In 
short.  Sir,  she  is  one  of  those  good  sort  of  people 
whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be  very  soon  affronted. 

Now  it  is  needless  to  state  how  many  occasions 
will  perpetually  occur,  between  such  near  neigh- 
bours, of  taking  offence  where  there  is  a  disposition 
to  do  so ; — and  that,  notwithstanding  the  most  sin- 
cere and  diligent  efforts  on  one  part  to  avoid  them. 
Being  myself  one  of  a  large  family,  my  time  is  very 
much  occupied  by  domestic  affairs  ;  besides  by 
attention  to  those  pursuits  which  are  necessary  to 
the  completion  of  my  education.  Now  it  unfor- 
tunately happens  that  our  neighbour,  although  in 
circumstances  appai*ently  similar  to  my  own,  has,  or 
makes  a  much  larger  portion  of  leisure  than  I  can 
command ;  and  hence  arises  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  uneasiness  between  us.     She  is  so  much 
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hurty  as  her  phrase  is,  that  I  am  not  ready  and 
willing  at  all  times  of  the  day  to  step  in,  or  to  have 
a  gossip  over  the  garden  wall.  Now,  although  no 
one  can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  society  more  than  I 
do  at  proper  seasons,  yet  I  must  say  it  is  no  enjoy- 
ment to  me  to  have  the  regular  and  agreeable 
routine  of  my  daily  avocations  liable  to  perpetual 
interruption.  It  is  however  on  this  account  that 
my  troublesome  friend  is  jperpetually  reproaching 
me  with  being — "a  bad  neighbour" — "  unsociable** 
— "  proud ;"  and  with  being  indifferent  to  her 
society. 

I  do  assure  you  that  I  cannot  pace  up  and  down 
our  garden  walk  with  a  book  in  my  hand,  but  at 
the  hazard  of  giving  offence;  for  if  she  should 
happen  to  be  within  sight,  and  if  I  should  not  happen 
to  raise  my  head  to  nod  to  her,  and  say  Good 
morning,  it  will  take  her  a  week  to  pardon  the 
neglect.  Then,  it  would  surprise  you  to  hear  the 
plausible  manner  she  has  of  representing  her  grie- 
vances ;  so  that  ithen  her  complaints  have  been 
repeated  to  me  by  some  mutual  friend,  I  have  really 
begun  to  fancy  myself  quite  in  the  wrong ;  and  yet 
upon  the  coolest  reflection  I  cannot  accuse  myself 
of  misconduct  in  this  matter. 

My  friend  is  wont,  with  a  very  resigned,  pathetic, 
and  reasonable  sort  of  look  and  manner,  to  make 
such  complaints  as  the  following. — "I  do  feel  a  little 
hurt,  I  must  confess  ; — so  much  attention  as  I  have 
shown  to  her,  and  so  much  regard  as,  I  can  truly 
say,  I  feel  for  her.  Why,  I  have  known  her  pass 
our  parlour  window  twenty  times  in  a  day,  when  she 
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knows  I  have  been  sitting  there,  without  once  giving 
herself  the  trouble  to  turn  her  head  to  nod  to  me; — 
is  not  this  a  little  strange,  so  intimate  as  we  are  ?" 

**  Certainly,  it  is,"  says  our  mutual  friend. 

"  Well,  and  then  she  makes  an  excuse  of  being 
so  vastly  busy :  for  my  part  IVe  no  notion  of  being 
too  busy  to  speak  to  a  friend,  have  yon  ?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Well,  one  can  never  step  in  there  but  one  seems 
to  be  interrupting  them :  and  it  is  quite  a  favour  to 
get  her  to  bring  her  work,  and  sit  an  hour  with  one 
in  the  morning :  in  short,  I  have  done  asking  her. 
I  don't  deny  that  she  is  willing  to  come  in  and  do 
one  a  kindness,  when  it  is  needed;  but  I  like  a 
friend  to  be  a  friend  at  all  times;  and  in  my  opinion 
there's  nothing  so  charming  as  a  sociable  disposition ; 
for  my  own  part  this  is  so  much  my  temper,  that, 
as  I  often  say,  I  feel  these  slights  the  more:  and 
certainly  at  times  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  little 
hurt." 

In  this  style,  as  I  have  been  repeatedly  informed, 
she  makes  out  a  case  against  me.  But  as  I  never 
take  any  other  notice  of  such  charges  than  by  doing 
aU  in  my  power  to  show  her  real  friendship,  we 
might  go  on  tolerably,  if  it  were  not  that  sometimes 
owing  to  some  unforeseen  occurrence,  or  mistake, 
which  it  is  impossible  always  to  guard  against,  my 
friend  takes  more  serious  offence : — so  much  so,  at 
times,  that  during  many  weeks  she  has  refused  to 
speak  to  me.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  the  detail  of  affairs  so 
trifling,  if  it  were  not  for  the  sake  of  iUustrating  my 
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meaning :  with  this  view  I  will  mention  an  instance 
or  two  of  the  kind. 

The  last  time  that  she  appeared  so  much  offended, 
it  was  in  conseqaence  of  my  having  omitted  to  send 
her  a  formal  invitation  to  spend  the  evening  with 
me.  Wbhing  to  see  several  of  my  young  friends,  I 
had  previbn^y  consulted  with  her  about  the  day, 
and,  having  fully  agreed  together  when  it  should  be, 
I  sat  down  to  write  the  notes  to  my  other  friends, 
without  its  even  occurring  to  me  that  she  would 
expect  any  further  notice.  However,  to  my  great 
surprise,  she  did  not  join  our  party;  and  when  I 
sent  in  to  inquire  the  reason,  she  returned  me  only 
a  cold  and  formal  excuse.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
endeavoured  to  recollect  any  thing  that  I  had  done 
or  left  undone  that  could  have  vexed  her;  and  it 
was  not  till  weeks  afterwards  that  she  condescended 
to  explain  the  cause  of  her  displeasure.  Now  really, 
if  I  had  thought  of  writing  her  a  note  of  invitation, 
I  should  have  been  in  equal  danger  of  giving  offence; 
for  then,  it  is  probable  she  would  have  accused  me 
of.  being  too  ceremonious  with  her. 

I  should  be  more  ready  to  suspect  that  the  blame 
was  on  my  part,  if  it  were  not  that  others  of  her 
acquaintance  make  the  same  complaints.  We  are 
both  of  us  teachers  in  our  Sunday  School;  and 
there  is  no  situation,  as  you  may  be  aware,  in  which 
a  quarrelsome  or  peevish  disposition  is  more  likely 
to  show  itself.  You  will  not  be  surprised,  therefore, 
when  I  say  that  my  poor  neighbour  is  continually 
^^king  umbrage  with  some  of  her  fellow-teachers : 
when    any   fresh    arrangement    is    made    in    the 
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classes,  she  seldom  fails  to  complaiR  that  all  the 
most  stupid  children  are  selected  for  her.  Her 
attendance  at  the  school  is  not  the  most  regular ;  yet 
no  one  can  offer  her  the  kindest  remonstrance  on 
this  subject,  or  suggest  the  smallest  improyement  in 
her  metiiod  of  teaching,  without  the  certainty  of 
h^  being  highly  offended.  If  any  new  plans  are 
projected  without  consulting  her,  that  is  sure  to  be 
considered  as  a  personal  affront;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  is  consulted,  we  are  equcdly  sure  of 
her  objecting  to  what  b  proposed.  She  is  always 
complaining  that  she  has  so  little  to  do  with  the 
management  of  the  school ;  and  indeed  she  is  so 
constantly  dissatisfied,  that  her  services  are  much 
less  acceptable  than  they  would  otherwise  be ;  for 
there  is,  you  know,  trouble  and  difficulty  and  fatigue 
enough  in  a  Sunday  School,  without  having  our 
embarrassments  increased  by  disagreements  among 
the  teachers; 

Having  been  so  long  used  to  the  peculiarity  of 
my  friend's  temper,  I  was  really  scarcely  aware  of 
the  degree  of  bondage  and  restraint  which  it  im- 
posed upon  me,  until  lately  when  she  was  absent 
from  home  on  a  visit  of  some  months.  I  cannot 
adequately  describe  to  you  how  much  I  felt  at 
liberty  as  soon  as  she  was  gone.  I  could  now  walk 
in  the  garden  without  looking  fifty  ways  to  see  if 
she  was  within  sight.  I  could  go  out  or  come  in. 
read  or  write,  or  take  a  walk  with  any  other  friend, 
and  all  with  a  degree  of  freedom  and  comfort 
unknown  heretofore.  And  the  glow  of  sincere 
pleasure  with  which  I  should  otherwise  have  wel- 
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corned  her  return,  was  (I  do  not  deny  it)  damped 
exceedingly  by  the  recollection  of  the  trouble  it 
would  inevitably  bring  upon  me. 

Now  surely  that  must  be  a  serious  fault  in  a 
person's  character,  which,  in  spite  of  many  good 
qualities,  renders  her  company  burdensome,  and 
her  absence  a  deliverance :  and  if  any  thing  could 
be  suggested  that  might  successfully  represent  the 
weakness  and  unreasonableness  of  such  a  disposition, 
it  would  at  once  do  a  real  service  to  all  such  trouble- 
some friends,  and  inspire  with  the  warmest  gratitude 
all  their  troubled  acquaintance. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

PENELOPE 


XXXVIII. 
A  LETTER  TO  WHOMSOEVER  IT  MAY  CONCERN 

Dear  Reader, 

Happening  to  glance  my  eye  upon  the  title  of  a 
paper  in  the  last  number  of  the  Youth's  Magazine,  I 
was  induced  to  put  on  my  spectacles,  and  give  it  a 
reading :  and  although  many  of  those  who  contri- 
bute to  its  pages  are  doubtless  better  prepared,  in 
most  respects,  than  myself,  to  reply  to  it,  yet  on  one 
account  I  feel  peculiarly  qualified  to  accept  the 
challenge  there  given : — ^it  is  that  I  myself,  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  my  life,  was  one  of  the 
society  of  troublesome  friends, 

1  can  assign  more  reasons  than  one  for  my  having 
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long  withdrawn  from  that  society ;  but  must  frankly 
acknowledge  that  the  primary  cause  was  my  having 
few  friends  left  to  be  troublesome  to.  This  circum- 
stance at  once  afforded  me  leisure  for  reflection,  and 
roused  me  to  it :  for  observing  that  my  society  was 
shunned,  first  by  one,  and  then  by  another  of  my 
associates,  I  began  to  employ  many  solitary  hours 
in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  cause ;  and  after 
various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  trace  it  to  the 
misconduct  of  others,  I  was  at  last  compelled  to 
suspect  that,  after  all,  the  fault  might  be  in  myself. 

Without  troubling  you  with  the  long  course  of 
experiment  and  observation  by  which  I  was  led  to 
this  unpleasant  conclusion,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  stating  it  to  be  my  settled  conviction  that,  an 
excessive  sensibility  to  injury — ^a  readiness  to  take 
offence  on  small  occasions — ^a  disposition  to  jealousy, 
proceed  from  nothing  so  much  as  a  tendency  to 
overrate  our  own  worth  and  consequence.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  entertain  unreasonable  expectations 
of  the  attentions  due  to  us  from  others ;  and  the 
inevitable  disappointment  which  ensues,  mortifies 
our  vanity  and  self-love,  and  produces  that  fretful, 
complaining,  or  resentful  temper  which  gives  so 
much  trouble  to  our  neighbours,  and  tenfold  more 
uneasiness  to  ourselves. 

Persons  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  magnify  their 
own  consequence,  instead  of  making  a  liberal  allow- 
ance for  similar  infirmities  in  their  neighbours, 
expect  that  every  body  should  regard  them  in  the 
same  disproportionate  view,  and  are  first  astonished, 
and  then  hurt,  when  they  discover  how  far  this  is 
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from  being  the  case.  She  who  is  olwajs  thinking  of 
herself,  imagines  that  others  must  be  always  thinking 
of  her  ;  at  least  she  thinks  it  ought  to  be  so ;  though 
of  all  persons,  such  a  one  is  the  least  likdj  to  excdte 
a  lively  interest  in  those  around  her. 

Another  cause  of  the  disposition  in  question  I 
discovered  to  be,  in  my  own  case,  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  interest  in  the  useful  employments  of  life ; 
which  left  me  at  leisure  to  indulge  that  idle  and 
gossiping  turn  of  mind  from  whence  mischief  of  one 
sort  or  another  is  sure  to  arise.    When,  as  a  resource 
from  the  painfulness  of  my  reflections,  I  began  to 
engage  more  heartily  in  my  pursuits,  it  was  astonish- 
ing how  much  less  inclination  I  felt  to  watch  the 
mcitions  and  arraign  the  conduct  of  my  neighbours. 
Being  fully  occupied  myself,  I  often  quite  f(»^ot  to 
notice  whether  they  paid  me  proper  attentions  or 
not;  and  a  thousand  little  things  passed  unnoticed 
at  which  I  should  most  certainly  have  tak^  offence, 
had  I  been  on  the  look  out  for  it.    I  also  acquired 
by  this  means,  a  little  more  charity  in  judging  of  the 
conduct  of  my  neighbours;  for  it  could  not  but 
occur  to«ny  mind  that  whereas,  while  I  was  busily 
engaged  in  my  own  occupations  I  had  little  leisure 
to  think  of  them ;  so  they,  for  a  reason  equally 
good,  might  sometimes  lose  a  lively  recollection 
even  of  me.     That  very  common  admonition — to 
mind  one^s  own  bunnessy  is  really  an  excellent  one  ; 
for  while  an  energetic  attention  to  one's  own  aflaira 
effectually  checks  an  impertinent  and  mischievouB 
curiosity  about  the   conduct   of  other  people,  it 
by  no  means  prevents   a  benevolent  concern  for 
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their  welfare,  or  actiyity  in  their  service,  when 
they  may  happen  to  require  it,  Tluis  I  found  that 
whUe  I  became  less  and  less  inclined  to  break  o£f 
an  interesting  employment  in  order  to  watch 
whether  one  neighbour  went  by  without  calling,  or 
whether  another  paid  me  some  expected  attention, 
I  was  yet  much  more  willing  than  heretofore  to  give 
up  some  portion  of  my  time  to  them  when  I  could 
do  them  any  good  by  that  means. 

There  was  another  consideration  which  had  great 
efficacy  in  curing  me,  if  I  am  cured,  of  my  trouble- 
some propensities  ;  and  that  was  the  utter  unavail- 
ingness  of  my  resentments.  When  I  was  affirpnted, 
and  determined  to  show  it,  I  soon  discovered  that 
nobody  cared  much  whether  I  was  pleased  or  angry. 
People  in  general  seemed  perfectly  contented  to 
wait  till  my  anger  was  over.  A  few  more  good 
tempered  ones,  who  endeavoured  to  explain  and 
to  conciliate,  I  could  see  smiled  secretly  at  my  in- 
firmity; while  the  more  ill-natured  laughed  at  it 
without  disguise.  So  that  I  found  I  was  always  the 
chief  sufferer,  and  the  chief  loser,  by.  my  ill  humour. 
When,  from  motives  of  pique,  I  absented  myself 
from  any  company,  the  circumstance,  as  I  have  had 
opportunities  enough  of  discovering,  excited  no  re- 
gret; but  very  often  the  reverse:  so  that  I  began  to 
be  thoroughly  tired  of  indulging  resentments  which 
punished  no  one  but  myself. 

As  it  is  common  to  pass  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  so  I  am  suspected  by  some  of  having  now 
become  too  insensible  to  this  sort  of  injury.  Whether 
that  be  the  case  I  will  not  determine ;  but  this  I 
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know,  that  if  I  err  on  this  side,  it  is  the  most 
peaceful  and  comfortable  fault  I  ever  fell  into.  In 
fact  it  is  so  difficult  a  thing  to  offend  me  now,  that 
those — if  there  are  any  such — ^who  would  wish  to 
do  so,  must  I  am  sure  give  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 
I  am  far  from  being  ignorant  that  I  occasionally  ex- 
perience, like  other  people,  little  slights  and  neglects 
from  the  carelessness,  selfishness,  or  ill-nature  of  my 
neighbours ;  but  as  this  rarely  happens  from  those 
whom  I  love  and  esteem,  I  must  confess  that  it  gives 
the  smallest  possible  disturbance  to  my  tranquillity. 
If  any  one  treats  me  with  rudeness  or  neglect,  I 
perceive  that  that  person  knows  not  how  to  behave ; 
and  I  feel  the  same  sort  of  compassion  and  indulgence 
towards  the  party  that  one  does  on  remarking  any 
other  species  of  awkwardness  in  ill-bred  people. 

As  to  my  happiness,  that  is  so  greatly  independent 
of  others — so  much  regulated  by  my  own  conduct 
and  internal  tranquillity — that  it  cannot  be  moved 
by  such  things.  It  is,  indeed,  since  I  have  learned 
the  happy  art  of  looking  within  for  entertainment 
and  satisfaction,  and  depended  on  my  own  resources, 
that  I  have  become  so  much  less  troublesome  to 
others  than  formerly.  And  it  is  well  for  me  that 
this  change  has  taken  place;  for  as  I  am  now 
growing  old,  and  have  nothing  to  recommend  me 
to  the  notice  of  any  one,  being  neither  rich,  nor 
witty,  nor  entertaining ;  think,  I  beseech  you,  what 
an  unhappy  and  forlorn  creature  I  should  be  if  my 
happiness  still  depended  upon  the  flattering  atten- 
tions of  my  neighbours :  I  assure  you  if  that  were 
the  case,  I  should  have  little  enough  I  And  while  I 
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am  upon  this  subject  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  say, 
that  it  does  appear  to  me  that  much  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction, fretfulness,  and  uneasiness,  visible  in 
persons  in  the  decline  of  life,  especially  in  those 
who  are  solitary,  is  owing  to  their  not  having  in- 
dependence of  mind  enough  to  make  them  indifferent 
to  the  neglect  which  is  too  often  the  lot  of  age. 
The  most  obscure  and  despised  individual  who  thus 
rises  above  her  circumstances,  and  finds  content 
within,  is  far  more  respectable,  and  enjoys  a  much 
more  permanent  and  sterling  species  of  hap- 
piness, than  the  most  admired  coquet,  or  the  most 
richly  bedizened  dowager,  who  depends,  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  happiness,  like  the  meanest  men- 
dicants, on  the  crumbs  of  admiration  and  respect  that 
are  thrown  to  her  by  the  surrounding  crowd. 

But  I  perceive  that,  like  other  old  folks,  I  have 
wandered  from  my  subject,  and,  forgetting  that  I  am 
writing  for  the  young,  have  been  lecturing  the  old. 
However,  I  am  well  persuaded  that  the  same  dis- 
positions that  are  necessary  to  respectability  and 
happiness  at  one  period  of  life  are  equally  so  at 
another ;  and  she  or  he  who  would  have  a  cheerful, 
peaceful,  and  respectable  old  age,  must  learn  in 
youth  to  build  happiness  on  a  true  foundation.  To 
return  to  the  subject  on  which  I  set  out,  I  will  just 
«ay,  that  while  I  am  so  remarkably  backward  in 
taking  offence,  I  hope  I  am  equally  reluctant  to  give 
it ;  and  should  be  sincerely  sorry  if  any  remarks  I 
have  at  present  made  should  have  such  an  effect  on 
any  of  my  readers.  If,  however,  I  may  have  un- 
intentionally hurt  some  of  them,  I  humbly  hope  that 
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tbey  will  prove  that  my  advice  has  not  been  quite  lost 
upon  them,  by  a  generous  act  of  forgiveness  towards 
the  unknown  offender ;  and  that  in  future,  as  often 
as  occasion  may  require,  the  same  indulgence  may 
be  extended  towards  others ;  for  truly  when  one 
comes  impartially  to  consider  the  degree  of  un- 
easiness that  the  temper  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  occasions,  I  doubt  if  one  should  find  a 
very  great  deal  to  choose  between  a  troublesom 
friend,  and  a  troublesome  enemy. 

I  am,  my  dear  reader, 

Your  humble  servant, 

DOROTHY. 


XXXIX. 
A  LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND. 

My  Dear 

That  dissatisfaction  with  the 

daily  routine  of  life — ^life  without  an  object,  of  which 
you  complain,  is,  I   believe,  most  keenly  felt   by 

persons  of  energetic  minds For  those  who 

have  no  external  objects  of  interest,  there  remain 
only  two  resources : — Some  interesting  intellectual 
pursuit,  and  that  degree  of  spirituality  of  mind 
which  makes  religion  our  happiness,  as  well  as  oar 
safety.  The  former  cannot  always  be  obtained; 
for  unless  an  employment  has  some  sufficient  obfeeiy 
the  mind  soon  becomes  dbgusted; — it  inquires — 
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What  am  I  taking  all  this  trouble  for  ?  But  the 
latter  is  always  attainable ;  and  the  great  objects  of 
another  life  are,  we  feel,  alone  capable  of  filling  and 
datisfying  the  cravings  of  our  minds.  When  the 
mind  is  in  a  vigorous  state  with  respect  to  these 
objects,  it  is  not  liable  to  suffer  from  lassitude,  or  to 

feel  disgust  under  any  circumstances If  any 

thing  need  be  sought  for  to  add  to  the  happiness  of 
a  mind  habitually  holding  communion  with  God,  it 
is  the  pleasures  of  intellect — those,  I  mean,  of  that 
higher  order  which  naturally  blend  and  harmonize 
with  devotional  feelings,  and  the  hopes  of  futurity. 
There  are  many  pursuits,  many  attainments,  which 
I  once  thought  very  desirable,  that  I  now  perceive 
to  be  in  their  nature,  trifling.  But  the  longer  I  live, 
the  more  I  prize  and  wish  to  cultivate  an  intellectual 
taste.  A  romantic,  sentimental  turn  of  mind,  such 
as  is  common  in  youth,  does  but  render  one  more 
susceptible  to  the  disgusts  of  life ;  but  this,  elevates 
the  mind  above  them,  and  is  a  support  in  the  midst 
of  them.  It  is  ako.a  great  preservative  against 
chat  littleness  of  soul — ^those  meannesses,  jealousies, 
?md  petty  competitions  to  which  the  female  mind  is 
(M>  prone.  This  intellectual  taste  is  perhaps  incom- 
patible with  the  interests  and  detail  of  domestic  life. 
But  I  have  been  supposing  the  case  of  those  who 

are  not  thus  occupied 

To  one  who  has  a  good  hope  through  grace,  and 
who  does  in  so  good  a  degree  adorn  the  doctrine  of 
her  God  and  Saviour ;  it  seems  almost  superfluous 
to  wish  or  to  recommend  any  thing  more.     Yet,  as 
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the  activity  of  our  minds  will  find  some  employment, 
some  interest  in  this  world,  it  is  certainly  desirable 
to  give  this  activity  the  best  direction  possible ;  and 
indeed  I  believe,  that  a  mind  well  furnished  with 
hum2ui  knowledge,  and  a  cultivated  taste,  possesses 
what  are,  or  may  be,  useful  auxiliaries  in  the  Chris- 
tian life ;  and  where  it  is  in  our  power  to  acquire 
them,  without  making  a  sacrifice  of  higher  duties,  I 
think  we  are  well  employed  in  so  doing.  I  would 
not  have  presumed  to  say  any  thing  on  this  subject, 
if  you  had  not  repeatedly  requested  it;  and  you 
know  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  causes  which  induced 
you  to  relinquish  pursuits  in  which  it  is  no  flattery 
to  say,  you  were  very  likely  to  excel.  But  now  I 
believe  you  are  convinced  that  no  real  objections 
remain ;  and  as  you  are  shut  out  so  much  from  social 
pleasures,  and  the  enjoyments  of  friendship,  I  am 
persuaded  your  mind  would  be  greatly  invigorated, 
and  would  be  less  liable  to  prey  upon  itself,  if  it 
wer^  more  occupied  upon  general  subjects.  That 
enlargement  of  mind  whicb  is  so  desirable  for  en- 
abling us  to  form  correct  ideas  on  all  subjects,  is 
only  to  be  acquired  by  general  reading.  It  would 
give  me  great  pleasure,  especially  if  I  were  better 
qualified,  to  recommend  a  course  of  study  of  this 

kind ;  but  in  such  a  situation  as  you  are  in  at 

it  is  scarcely  possible  to  procure  the  works  of  the 
best  writers.  Unless,  therefore,  you  were  within 
reach  of  a  good  library,  it  would  be  useless  to 
dictate.  This  is  an  advantage  which  I  have  never 
fully  possessed ;  but  I  have  availed  myself  of  what 
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came  in  my  way.  Perhaps  the  time  may  come  when 
you  will  be  very  differently  circumstanced  in  this 
respect.  In  the  mean  time,  would  you  think  it 
irksome  or  inconsistent  with  your  present  duties,  to 
make  some  of  those  acquirements  in  which  many  of 
our  sex  have  made  great  proficiency,  and  for  which 
I  think  you  have  a  decided  talent  ?  For  instance : 
— the  languages.  In  the  acquisition  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek  there  is  a  use  and  an  object  worthy  the  am- 
bition of  a  Christian ;  and  I  have  been  assured  by 
good  scholars  that,  to  acquire  so  much  of  these 
languages  as  enables  one  to  read  the  original  Scrip- 
tures with  intelligence,  is  no  difficult  matter.  A 
critical  knowledge  of  them  is  a  very  different  thing. 
And  this  is  not  necessary,  at  least,  to  a  female 
student.  I  have  known  ladies  who  could  translate  a 
chapter  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  after  studying  the 
language  a  few  months :  and  the  satisfaction  derived 
from  the  attainment  is  great. 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  I  am  assuming  too 
much  in  giving  this  advice.  I  would  not  do  it  if  I 
were  not  persuaded  that  some  such  pursuit  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  your  mind;  and  would 
prove  an  alleviation  to  some  of  its  sorrows.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  a  study  of  this  kind,  in 
which  there  is  an  important  object,  and  which  is 
always  found  greatly  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the 
mind — and  mere  accomplishments,  which  though 
they  may  have  their  use,  are  of  very  inferior  import- 
ance :  and  to  which  one  could  not  conscientiously 
devote  much  time.     It  would  be  easy  to  procure  the 
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few  books  needlol  to  i»08eeate  any  rtadies  of  the 
kind  I  hate  alluded  to:  and  altboogh  a  master  would 
greatlT  fiieilhate  your  progress^  yet  this  help  is 
by  no  means  necessary  ;  many  who  have  made  the 
greatest  proficiency  haye  been  sdf-taogfat. 
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and  its  opposite,  than  I  ever  met  with  in  so  small  a  compass.  ^Xliough 
very  intelligible  and  touching  to  a  mere  child,'  a  man  of  the  roost  -mature 
understanding,  if  not  quite  destitute  of  the  virtue  in  question,  may  be  the 
'    wiser  and  better  for  it." — Abp.  Whately's  E»sa$a  on  Christian  Fait  A,  4rc. 

By  the  same  Authors,  New  Stereotype  Edition,  priccUd.,  sewecl, 

'    ORIGINAL  HYMNS  FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOI.S: 

In  Foolscap  8ro,  price  2s.  6d.,  cloth,  or  As.,  silk,  gilt  edge*, 

THE   CONVALESCENT :   Twelve  Letters  on.  H^- 

covering  from  Sickness.    By  Mrs.  Gilbert. 

"  Displays  tenderness  and  holy  wisdom  in  its  matter,  taste  and  elegance 
in  its  manner,  and  which  could  scarcely  be  spoken  of  with  too  much  com- 
mendation." — Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  his  Preface  to  "  Wreath  for  the  Tosnb." 

By  the  same  Author,  Sixth  Edition,  in  l2mo,  price  4d.  sewed, 

HYMNS  FOR  INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

Also  by  the  same  Author,  Second  Edition,  square  \%mo,  price  Zd.  sewed, 

SEVEN  BLESSINGS  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREiV. 

In  Foolscap  %vo,  price  6s.,  cloth, 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  REV. 
JOSEPH  GILBERT.  By  his  Widow.  With  Recollec- 
tions of  the  Discourses  of  his  closing  years,  from  Notes 
at  the  time,  hy  one  of  his  Sous. 

"  The  volume  has  our  unfeigned  admiration.  We  trust  that  none  of 
our  readers,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  obtain  it,  will  fail  to  do  so 
forthwith." — Eclectic  Review. 

fourth  Edition,  in  Foolscap  %vo,  price  5s.,  cloth, 

MEMOlfeS,    CORRESPONDENCE,    AND   POE- 
•      TICAL  REMAINS  OF  THE  LATE  JANE  TAYLOR. 

" .  .  .  .  Will  delight  all  readers  of  sensibility  or  taste,  by  the  unaffected 
gracefulness,  playful  humour,  and  glow  of  sentiment,  by  which  they  are 
characterised."-r-.£c/0c<tc  Review. 

Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  Foolscap  Svo,  with  Illuminated  Wrapper, 
'    '  price  6d.,  tewed, 

%RE    CHRISTIAN    PHILANTHROPIST- 

A  Memorial  of  John  Howard.     By  John  Stoughtok. 
"  One  of  the  best  outlines  of  a  life  we  ever  met  ynth."—Nonconfomitt. 


LONBOM  :  JACKSON    AND  WAI.70BD,   13,  ST.  PAUL'S  ChVBCH  TABO. 


